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earned out by different scholars, m different places, to some extent 
independently of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, and also to 
several other studies of minor importance arising out of the critical 
edition If he were alive today he would have rejoiced to see a volume 
like this, one of the many fruits of his colossal work on the great Epic to 
which he devoted, with a singleness of purpose and with unrivalled 
mastery, more than seventeen years of his life It is, therefore, m the 
fitness of things that the present volume of studies should be offered a' 
a tribute to the memory of this great scholar, the highest possible tribute 
that any Institute can off»*r 

To those connected with the management of the Institute there is still 
another aspect wh ch appears significant The principal object of the 
Institute is the conduct of co ordmated research projects by the staff and 
students of the various departments This Memorial Volume of tht 
Bulletin was planned toward* the close of January 1943 and executed 
withm a year, the only cond tion being that all contributions must have 
some bearing on the critical edition That the entire plan should have 
been co-ordinated and successfully conclud'd, maintaining the high level 
of scholarship that was expected from all the members of the staff, m 
addition to the normal research projects which had already been planned 
and put into execution, is proof that the work of the Institute is 
progressing rapidly m the right direction It is to be hoped that this 
first CO operative project will bear fruit in wider fields and establish 
a unique tradition associated With the name of the Institute 

In conclusion 1 wish to congratulate the contnbuto’-s on the 
excellence of their papers, and the Editors of this Volume, Drs V M 
Apte and H D SaNkalia for the efficient manner in which they have 
completed their task 


Bombay 

3rd November 1943 


B J. Wadia 



Avan(-J>ropos 

When on 2 1st January 1943, Death laid its icy hand on the mortal 
frame of Dr. V. S. Sokthankar, not only did Kis family suffer a sad 
bereavement, not only did Research Institutes like the Bhandarkar 
Oriental ResearcK Institute and the Deccan, College Postgraduate and 
Research Institute in his home province lose * a guide, philosopher and 
friend ’ but Indian scholarship also >vas shocked by the passing away 
of a * Critical Editor ‘ whose labours helped to raise its international 
status, and the world mourned the disappearance of an Indologist of 
almost * Epic * fame. We!! might one reproach Remorseless Fate (in 
the words of the great Kalidasa) : * In snatching him away, what, 
indeed, hast thou not robbed us of?* 

KaTuna-nmukh<f<o ftarala lam laia ^tm na no hzlam 

But moping did nobody any good and the tears of the dear ones but 
injure the prtta : 

SuajafiStni htlZhiOmlatom iahalt pjetam ili precak^ai: 

Death should have no sting for the true philosopher whose duty on such 
occasions IS to concentrate h*is attention on the preservation ot' the 
“Famebody" (yasah-jarlra) which IHuslnous Ones like Sukthankar 
leave behind them. It was in this spirit that, at the Condolence 
Meeting held on 23rd January 1943, the following resolution was placed 
on record : 

The sudden and tragic demise on 2Wt January 1943 of Dr. V. S ScKnUNXAR has remoied 
a figure of internaljonal reputation from the wrld of scholars. The loss is almost irreparable 
and particularly so to India, as it mi the Gilical Edition of the MahabhSrata on which he was 
engaged for the last 17 years and lyhich he had made his life workirhich helped to put India on 
the map of the scholarly \sorld. He was conrected in one capacity or another with several 
learned Soaeties. Academies and Research Institutions in Europe. America and India — he 
was incidentally the second Indian to be elected Honorary Member by the American 
Oriental Society — ^but with the Deccan Cillege Post-graduate and Research Institute 
he was closely connected in more capacities than one, asMember of the Reorganization Committee, 
Member of the first Council of Management and the Committee of Direction 

The Staff of this Institutchavc, tferefore, decided to pay thrir humble tribute to the memory 
of the departed Savant by bringing out the fifth vnlmne ofits Bulletin as a Memorial Volume 
in his honour on the first amuvcriary of his death. 
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At the instance of the Director who moved the above resolution, the 
undersigned agreed to ed>t this Volume, which, m the fitness of things 
should be devoted mainly to Mahabharata Studies The reasons for this 
thematic uniformity should he obvious It is true that Dr Sukthankar 
was a versatile Indologist He had all the natural gifts and acquired 
attainments which enabled him to excurse into and dominate many 
fields of research and he adorned whatever he touched He gave ample 
evidence, for example of his special aptitude and training in philology 
and linguistics which continued to be his favourite subjects until 
he switched on to the Mahabharata His inquiring gaze was also directed 
to special objectives in the field of paleeography, epigraphy, archaeology 
and Sanskrit literature — objectives which he held with a masterly eye 
Nevertheless, it must be said that it was a wise Providence that decreed 
on August 4, 1925, that thereafter his life be dedicated to the organization 
of that great project of national — nay, international — importance, namely 
the preparation of a Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, the solid 
foundations whereof were laid by the publication of the completed 
Sdiparvan with the Prolegomena, which was hailed by Wjnternitz 
m 1934 as ‘ the most important event in the history of Sanskrit philo- 
logy since the publication of Max Muller's edition of the RgVeda with 
Sayana’s Commentary ‘ There were certain qualities that pre- 
eminently fitted him for this great undertaking, such as his passion for 
the application of scientific methods, his objectivity of approach, critical 
acumen, attention to details, precision and economy of words, his 
punctiliousness about the typography and get-up of a book and his fasti- 
diousness about Its correct printing and proper appearance generally 
It IS again significant that he made his debut in research m 1914 with 
a Doctorate dissertation, connected with a Critical Edition of ^aka^a- 
yana’s Grammar (I 1) With the Commentary Cmlamani and that the 
Master who initiated him mto the science of text-cnticism was Prof. 
Heinrich Luders who declared, with reference to the completed Adiparvan 
m 1933, that though the number of his pupils was legion, not one had 
such brilliant work to his credit The Mahabharata work to which he 
dedicated the last 17 npeyears of his lifemay therefore be sdid to be Ins life-' 
work His single-minded devotion and complete identification with this 
task can be gauged by the well-known fact that though he lived all these 
years in Poona, he Was almost unknown to the social circles of that city. 
To conclude, then, his magnum opus was his work on the Critical 



E<Jrtion oi the Great Epic including the series of papers such as Epic 
Studies, Epic Questions and the hke m which he examined in great detail 
various related problems 

Arrangements have now been made at the BhandirUr Oriental Research 
Institute to carry on the work of the Critical Edition where he left it 
and we have no doubt that the hope expressed by Dr SuKTIlANkAR in 
his last public utterance m Poona on 5th January 1943 will be fulfilled 
But the title * A Three Dimensional View of the Great Epic , of the 
lectures he was delivering before the University of Bombay m the 
beginning of 1943 and m the midst of which he d ed was very significant 
and shows that the corpus of the Mahabharata was not his only interest 
though he found very little time for anything else till then and that he 
was proposing to take up (m what leisure he could spare) the work of 
higher text cnticism or the task of interpreting the soul of the Epic 
also 

It IS here that scholars all the world over can step m and continue his 
good work It IS our earnest hope therefore that students of Sanskrit 
literature Imguisticians archaologists historians, sociologists and 
philosophers will continue to exploit the firm material presented by the 
Critical Edition of the Great Epic with all the greater enthusiasm now, 
since they are no longer exposed to the risk of having to base ihcir 
conclusions on the shifting sands of any uncritical and multiple text 
of the Mahabharata 

The present Memorial Volume is a modest attempt in this direction as 
will he seen from an analysis of its contents they cover a few aspects of 
the lower and some aspects of the higher text criticism of the Great 
Epic Readers will find for example a statistical and critical study of 
some literary and linguistic material (comprised in the constituted text 
of the Critical Edition and the variants recorded m the critical apparatus), 
descriptive and palasographic notes on some manuscripts (nciv and old), 
general studies of the sociological iconographical mythological, philo- 
sophical and geographical data m the Great Epic, literary surveys 
illustrative of the influence of the Mahsbharata on post epical literature 
as evidenced by citations from and summaries of the work, and finally 
accounts of some early Persian and Arabic versions of the Great Epic, 
revealing the calholicU> of Islamic Culture which interested itself in 
the literary heritage of India long before the Muslims came into direct 
physical contact with the country after tls invasion 
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Now to the pleasant task of acknowledging the help rendered in the 
preparation of this Memorial Volume. The Authorities of the Bhan- 
darkar Institute have laM us under deep obligation by allowing us to 
include the very valuable article by Professor Edcerton of Yale 
University, which was to form part originally of his Introduction to the 
Sabhaparvan critically edited by Kim. Dr. S. K. Belvm.kar, the present 
General Editor, deserves our thanks for kindly giving us in advance the 
printed formes of Sabha for consultation. 

Our grateful thanks arc due to Mr. B, J. Wadia, the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Bombay and the Chairman of our Council of 
Management, for sparing time from the all-too crowded routine of 
a strenuous life to write a graceful Forc^vord, and to Dr. S. M. KaTRE, 
the Director, for facilitating our editorial u'ork m all its 
stages by his unfailing help and co-operation. The ready response 
of the \arious contributors considerably lightened our task and 
It is to their enthusiasm and hard work that we owe the timely 
and appropriate publication of the Volume today, the first 
anniversary of Dr. Sukthankars death. The burden of our editorial 
duties was lightened to a great extent by the very willing help rendered 
from time to lime by Dr. Mrs. Iravali Karve and Mr. C. H. Shaikh, 
our Readers in Sociology and Semitics respectively. In conclusion it 
IS only fair to add that the Manager of the Government Central Press and 
his Staff deserve our warmest thanks for enabling us to bring out this 
Volume punctually in spite of the short time at their disposal, because 
in this particular case, the time of its publication was as much of the 
essence as the contents of the Volume. 

V. M. Apte 
H. D. Sankalia 

21st January 1944. 



VISHNU SITARAM SUKTHANKAR 


AND 

HIS CONTRIBUTION TO INDOLOCY 

Very little is on record regarding the life of Vishnu Sitaram Sukthankar 
The present essay perhaps anticipates a little the detailed and critical 
literary biography promised to us by the SukthanW Memorial Edition 
Committee along with a complete reissue of all his published v-nritings , ' 
but in this labour of love th'* writer has to depend almost entirely on the 
published work of SukTHANkAR and some of the unpublished matenal 
which he had the good fortune of being shown both by SukTHANkAR 
and bis heirs later ^ 

Any visitor to the Mahabharata Department of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute in Poona ivill be as much impressed by the 
two handsome bound volumes containing all the published reviews in 
English, French, German and Italian, and a number of Indian languages 
as well, of Sukthankar’s great work on the critical edition as by the silent 
but efficient work of the department which SukTHANKAR organised during 
the \ery first year when he assumed charge of the General Editorship 
of this colossal undertaking But these reviews and notices touch only 
one side of his deep and extensive scholarship the final phase, as it ^vere, 
of a continuous life of scholarship and active research This final phase 
of more than seventeen years of single minded devotion and whole- 
hearted dedication to the cause of the Great Epic was a fitting conclusion 
to a full life given over entirely to Indological research 

We must be thankful to an old custom in the German Universities for 
a brief account of SuKTHANkAR*s early life This custom requires every 
candidate for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy to append to his thesis 


* Cf the Appeal issued by ibis Commillce 

^ The ivTjter i ouIdhLe to express here b s tbenbs to Mrs Malinibai SlKTHAVK^R end 
the two SOBS of Dr StKTHANKAR for the lacil t es given to him to exsmine SukTHavKAR s 
Nathlasie He is also indebted to Professors P K CoDEandD D KosAMStfor the help 
they ba\e gnen him in supplj ng thctr o n copies of SUKTHANKAR s inscribed reprints 
for reference 
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his Lehenslauf, a short account of himself up to the period of submitting 
his dissertation. According to his oum statement contained In his 
Lehenslaup Sukthankar was born on 4lh May 1887 in Bombay as son 
of Engineer Sitaram Vishnu Sukthankar and his wife Dhakllbai ; ho 
studied up to high-school standard in Bombay and proceeded to the 
University of Gimbridge where he took up the study of Mathematics, 
and in 1906 obtained the B.A degree of this Uni%ersitj. In the summer 
of 191 1 he went to Berlin and applied himself principally to the study of 
Indian Philology. Here he attended the lectures of Professors Beckh, 
Erdmann, Immelmann, Ed Lehmann, Loeschke, Luders, Marquart. 
Mittwoch, Riehl, E. Schmidt, W. Schulze, Thomas, v Wilamowitz 
MoeLLENDORF and WoLITLlN For his main subject. Indian Philology, 
he was under the guidance of Professor Luders, and under him he 
prepared a critical edition of ^akatayana’s Grammar (Adhyaya I, pada I) 
with the commentary of Yaksavarman entitled Cinlamani, accompanied 
by German translation and notes, and submitted on 18th June 1914 
The dissertation was, houever, printed in 1921 and published on 
21st May 1921. 

Some further details are available from a Synoi>sis of Carter which 
Sukthankar himself prepared and printed in August 1924. Under 
personal details he says that he was the grandson of the late Mr. Shanlaram 
Narayan, Government Pleader, and that he belonged to the Gauda 
Sarasvat Brahmin caste. The family of SuKTHANKAR appears to have 
settled down in Bombay for several generations, with land interests 
He studied at St, Xavier’s College. Bombay, during 1902-3 ; at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, during 1903-7 ; at Edinburgh University in 1909 and 
Eually at Betlm Umv«s\ty during 1910-14 Ha ■stau’C^d tba M.A. degree 
of Cambridge In 1912 with the Mathematical Tripos (In 1906) and the 
Ph D. of Berlin In 1914 in Philology and Philosophy. During the next 
two years he was a Government Research Scholar in the Archaeological 
Survey Department of the Government of India, and was serving as 
Assistant Superintendent, Archceological Survey of India, Western Circle 
for four years (1915-19). In addition he was the Joint-Editor to the 
Anrrals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute during the first 
two years of its life (191 9-20), a Lecturer at the Annual Convention of the 
American Oriental Society, 1920; Travelling Lecturer at different 


^ pie Grammatik Saf^alayana’s p 91 
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one hand, the part of KP attributed to Mammata and on the other, that 
attributed to Allata, he sets the matter beyond the pale of doubt. It is 
demonstrated that while the author of the latter end of KP depends for 
his whole material practically on KL and does not hesitate to borrow 
phrases and expressions verbatim from the latter, Mammata himself 
makes use reservedly of the new ideas brought into Alamkarasastra by 
Rudrala and looks for his authorities amongst writers older than Rudrata. 
In the second part^ SukthaNKAR points out that a portion of the Vrtti 
to the definition of the AlamkSra Samuccaya, m KP, does not originate 
from either Mammata or Allata, and that it must be regarded as a later 
interpolation. A third section^ deals with the practice of quoting names 
merely honoris causa, as common among the giammarians such as Jainendra 
and ^akatayana, paralleled by the facts which centre round the verse 
no. 860 in the Kavyaprakasa It is pointed out that the mention of the 
names Udbhata and Bhamaha by the commentators on this verse is merely 
pujartham. 

The scientific training which Sukthankar received at Cambridge while 
preparing himself for the Mathematical Tripos, stood him m good stead 
during his Berlin days. Although he took up Indian Philology and 
Philosophy as his main branch of study, this Mathematical training 
prepared him for a scientific outlook on matters literary or historical, 
and there was no study or investigation which he considered was low 
enough for a scholar if it led to properutilisation of the material available. 
Thus we' find him, in 1914, preparing a very detailed Index to Sir 
Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar’s Vahnavism, ^aivism and Adinor 
Religious Systems ® The preparation of an index of this type involves 
considerable labour and a deep understanding on the part of the indexer 
especially when he is separated from the author of the work indexed by 
nearly 6000 miles. This is exactly what happened in the case of this 
particular index, and the training involved m its preparation must have 
been an education to Sukthankar under the direct supervision of 
Prof. Luders. 


^ /Jfi 533-41. 

’ /i.J 541-43. 

® Putiulied in the Crundris* der Indoarischen Philologie und /Vtcrtum' kunde 
in 1914 



HIS CONTRIBimON TO INDOLOGY XI 

TKere is nou a gap of three years before SuKTHANKAR once again 
comes in with further contributions This was cMdently the penod 
when he was attached to the ArchiExili^ical Sur\e> of India as a Gov-em- 
ment of India scholar and was gathering \aned experience, parlicularh 
m Epigraph) The newly disco\ered Asokan Edict of Maski was being 
entrusted to Rao Sahib H Krishna Sastri, officiating Go\emment 
Epigraphist to the Government of India for editing towards the second 
half of 1915 At this time Suktiiankar was stud)nng South-Indian 
Epigraph) and PaWography in the office of the Government Epigraphist 
and it IS not unlikely that much of the work m connection with the Maski 
Edict was actuall) done by Sukthankar For he had received his 
training m this branch under Luders one of ihe most resourceful scholars 
m Europe who was equally at home wath &uch difficult epigraphs or 
fragmenlaf) Mss as with printed texts The help which the Rao Sahib 
received from Sukthankar in his editorial work is acknowledged by him 
in the following vNords The following text translation and notes have 
been prepared b) me with the co operation of Dr V S SuKTHANkAR 
\IA Pt* D a Government of India Research Scholar, who is studying 
South'Indian Epigraph) m m) office*’ 

During this period there are two Progress Reports of the Archa^logical 
Surve) of India Western Circle fromthcpenofSuMHANkAR respective!) 
for 1916-17 and 1917 18 His first tout of exploration took Kim about 
two months round the Sirohi Slate'® where, in addition to the surveying 
of historical monuments he filled up the lacunc m the collection of the 
Ascriptions of the Paramaras of Abu most of which were located within 
rhis State With the material collected during this tour, m addition to 
what was already on record m the office of the Western Circle, it vsas 
thought possible to reconstruct i skeleton of the history of this family 
of Rajput chiefs from the middle o! the eleventh century to about the 
middle of the fourteenth centuiy A D Sukthankar had projected 
a separate stud) of this interesting period on the basis of these records 
for the Direclor-Gcneral s Annual of Archeology but other and more 
important work must have prev ented the fulfilment of this project This 
exploration covered the jiles at Or vvHh a Vishnu and Jam temples. 


^ Tfie Afu FJ el ff Afad^i (— AfcKwIog cal Senei No I) 

!9J5 p 3 

Prog Repottef A S I M ejl taCtnl 1916-17, part It pp 59-72. 

St \ 62— 2 » 
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Girvar where a ^iva Lihga and pedestal had been unearthed : DatSni 
believed to be the scene of the battle fought in V. 1640 between Maharao 
Siirtan of Sirohl and Emperor Akbar, in which the former was victorious ; 
Makaval with a pillar inscription of the Paramara Dharavarsa, dated 
V. 1276, 6ravana-sudi 3 Monday; Nitora with, among other temples, 
a shrine of Surya and a temple of Parsvanatha ; and a number of other 
interesting places. 

The second Report for 1917-18 mostly deals with Epigraphy atid 
Numismatics. The chief interest lies around the Hindu and Buddhist 
Inscriptions, including the two sets of copper-plates of the Kadamba 
Kings Ravivarman and Krishnavarman ; two Caulukya Plates referring 
to the reign of the Caulukya Kama, dated respectively Saka 996 and 
Vikrama 1131 ;twoValabhi Plates dated Samvat210and issued by order 
of the Mahasamanta Maharaja Dhnivasena 1, the Maitraka King of 
Valabhi' One of the most interesting of epigraphs dealt with at this time 
are the inscriptions at Dhar known as Sarpabandha, engraved on the 
pillars of an old grammar school called the Bhoja ^ala at Dhar. One of 
the inscriptions is a chart of the Sanskrit alphabet and other of verbal 
terminations. This latter is taken from a chapter of the Kstantfa. 
These epigraph” are dated to. U50 A.p. on the strength of the names 
Paramara Naravarman and Udayadilya of Malva. Another important 
discovery was the Sanchi inscription of the time of Svami JIvadSman 
which provides a date and location for Svami-Jivadaman, the father of 
the founder of the third Dynasty of Satraps in Surastra who was up till 
then known only through the coins of his son Svami-Rudrasimha II. 

In the R. G. Bhaniarkar Commemora/ion Volume^' appears a short 
paper by Sukthankar entitled '* Palffiographlc Notes”. In this paper 
SuktHANKAr’s knowledge of Indian paleography is exhibited with the 
same careful precision which always characterised similar studies of 
LudERS. The main object of investigation was to find out the exact period 
at which ‘ Acute-angled ’ or ‘ Nail-headed ’ alphabet of Northern India 
was supplanted by the rival Northern Nagari. It was clear that up to the 
beginning of the eighth century (a.d. 70S : the Multai plates) the acute- 
angled alphabet was still current in Northern India; on the other hand the 
Kanherl inscriptions (a.d. 851 and 877) unmistakably show the use of the 


" Pp 309-22 
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style which he adopted m the famous Prolegomena, published 16 years 
later One remark is significant * for it must be remembered 

that even the author of the Poriv^hyudaya is separated by at least two 
centuries from the time of Kalidasa, — period which is long enough m 
India to engender interpolations Each Work represents the version 
locally current at the particular epoch to which the commentator belongs 
And neither m one case the seclusion of the Kasmlr Valley, nor in tfie 
other, the proximity to the poet by— admitting Prof PathAK’s 
estimation to be correct — three centuries, is a sufficient guarantee to the 
entire puritj of the respective texts * Readers of the Prolegomena may 
recollect the force of these arguments with reference to the cla>sificatiDn 
of the different classes of the Mahabharata manuscripts 

The second critical review is of Dr S K Belvalkar's Mandhk Gold 
Medal Essay'** entiitled ‘ An Account of the different existing systems of 
Sanskrit Grammar,’ now known as Systems of Sanskrtt Grammar m 
brief This short book of 148 pages was published m 1915, and the review 
appears m the May 1917 issue of the Indian Antiquary This is a model 
review the introductory part deals objectively with what the author has 
actually to say in the book The latter part of the review is strictly critical, 
pointing out the deficiencies of the book Some of the sentences are 
characteristic of Sukthankar at his best ‘ It (= the book) should be 
indispensable to any one who intends writing a more comprehensive work, 
discussing in extenso, the many controversial points which are either only 
lightly touched upon by Dr BelvalKAP or not noticed at ail ’ Similarly 
m discussing Dr Belvalkar’s treatment of the relationship between Panini 
and Katyayana he refers to the obvious overlooking by the author of 
Kielhorn*s brochure on the same subject published forty years earlier 
(Bombay 1876) In these and other remarks there is not the least trace 
of that heavy-weight authority which is characteristic of uninformed 
critics whose prolonged experience and long possession of a scientific 
reputation is, however, counteracted by superficial observations regarding 
the work of others Sukthankar never posed as an authority m any 
subject and did not assume that attitude of superiority which is a mark 
of lesser lights In all his dealings he was straight-forward, and especially 
in scholarly matters his attitude was purely impersonal It is on tfiis 
account that Kis pronouncements on any work, even when he pleaded 
Ignorance of the subject, are valuable in themselves 


IbiJ 46. 106-8 
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During 1918 SuKTil\NK.\R pubiisKed tus translation of jACOQt’a paper 
on the Authenticity of the Kautiliya in Ihc /nJion Antiquary}^ This is 
perhaps one of the two occasions when he attempted to translate into 
English, for the benefit of Indian scholars, some of the foreign 
contributions. But any one acquainted udth his styiccan sec that the work 
is not a mere translation and that the translator has taken the trouble 
to present it in good English which has always given a personal charm 
to his writings. 

The first epigraphs to be edited by Suktiiankar (other than the Maski 
edicts of Aioka) arc published in 1919. The new Inscription of Siri- 
Pulumavi,'* a Prakrit record inscribed on a rock, firmly buried in the soil, 
lying midway between the villages Myakadoni and Chinnakadaburu in 
the Adoni Taluka of the Bcll.iri District, Madras Presidency, was edited 
by SuKTHAvRAR as No. 9 for 1919 in the Epigraphia Indica. The 
importance of this epigraph lies in the site of the inscribed rock, fixing 
definitely a point south of the Krishna to which the sw ay of the Sstav Shanas 
extended. The other published .as No. 4 for 1919 in Et is the PorumSmIlla 
Tank Inscription of Blnskam Dhavadura’'-'' {3aka 1291, the exact tlthl 
being on Monday, tiie 1Mb October. A.P.) Is a long record ol 

127 lines inJcrihed on two slabs, set up in front oftlie ruined Bhairava 
temple. This inscription is interesting on account of the many obscure 
tcclinical terms which still need elucidation. 

The beginning a ncv\ interest is proved by Sl'KTHVS’RARs notice of 
BhSsj s Gm/da//a edited by R. Gannpati 5 ASTRl of Trivandrum. This 
notice, published in QJMS for 1919. is the precursor of a long 'cries of 
paperr by SUKTII v,NKAR during the following five years. This short notice 
illustrates very clearly hrs special leanings towards textual criticism as 
an aajlc philologist with nuthcmallca! training. This particular training 
is clear In the use of the vv-ords * assumption, argument, proof.’ etc. : and 
according to his findings ConiJatla is a fragmentary phy. 


li,J 47. IS7-<)1 : IS7.9) 
F/ U I5t > 

IhJ. 14 *>7 
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The year 1920 is one of the most fruitful in SuKTHANKARs career as 
an Indologist. There are altogether seven papers published during this 
year, two of which are contributed to the first volume of the newly founded 
Amah of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in Poona. The 
first of these two papers,*’ entitled ' On the Home of the so-called 
Andhra Kings’ isa result of his study of the Myakadoni Inscription of Siri* 
Pulumavl referred to above. As a result of unscientific speculation the 
comparison of epigraphic and numismatic data with those recorded in 
the Puranas (the critical editing of which texts is still a desideratum) 
the ^atavahanas were connected with tfie Andhra dynasty and placed 
before the public as an authentic account of the fortunes of the family. 
SuKTHANKAR penetrates skilfully through this morass of facts and points 
out that at the bottom of this fiction there is only constructive historical 
imagination which has been misled by the Pura^ic account, and that this 
account itself is of such a mixed character with its varies keiiones that it 
would be futile to arrive at a reliable and in every way a satisfactory text. 
Considering the find-places of the inscriptions of this dynasty it is found 
that the following distribution is noticed : Nanaghat, Nasik, Bhelsa, 
Kanheri, Karle, Myakadoni, Amaravati, Cina (Krishna Dist.) and 
Kodavolu. The earliest inscriptions are all from Western India and it 
is not until the time of Vlsi§thipulra-Siri-Pulumavi that we meet with 
an inscription of any king of this dynasty from the AndhradeSa. 
Moreover the expression Satavahanihara—^hich reminds one of the 
expression Satahani-ratlha of the Hira-Hadagalli copper-plate grant — 
appears to indicate that the tribe to which this line of kings belonged must 
be regarded as autochtons of the inland province so named, which has not 
yet been identified with certainty but which lay, probably, considerably, 
to the west of the Andhra country, A coxrsideration of the dates of the 
inscriptions and their sites indicates that the Satavahanas had first made 
themselves masters of the northern portion of the western Ghats, and even 
subdued some part of Malava, before turning their attention to the 
conquest of the Andhradesa. TTiis epigraphic evidence is remarkably 
borne out by numismatic evidence and the earliest coins are found in 
Western India. Sukthankars discussion of the views of Rapson and 
Vincent Smith is masterly and trenchant. All the evidence marshalled 
points to the south-western parts of the Deccan plateau as the possible 
home of this interesting dynasty. 
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The second paper contributed to the Anmls is on the Besnagar 
Inscription of Heliodorus.^ Discovered providentially by Sir John 
Marshall, this little Prakrit record has engaged the attention of a number 
of distinguished scholars in Indian history, and a scholarly edition of the 
inscription by J. Ph. VogEL was published in the Annual Report of the 
Archeological Survey of India for 1908-09. But in all these studies the 
historical interest centring round the name of the Graeco-Indian king 
Antialkidas and the conversion of a Greek Ambassador in India to the 
cult of Vasudeva preponderates over every other interest so that the 
language and textual criticism of the inscription has become the chief 
theme of Investigation by SuKTHAKNAR In this paper. One important 
point is clearly established by Sukthankar : that the writer of the 
inscription must have been a Greek who rendered word for word the 
original Greek model into the corresponding Prakrit, and that this Greek 
might conceivably be Heliodoros. The anomalies of Prakrit construction 
become clear when Greek syntax is invoked to our aid This is 
particularly important both for Old and Middle Indo-Aryan syntax, for 
an analysis on this line of doubtful constructions might ultimately lead 
us to the unravelling of the substrata which have affected the growth of 
Indo-Aryan in its long history. 

The short note on an Assyrian tablet^' found in Bombay is in reality 
an announcement of a unique discovery in Bbmbay, with the readings and 
English rendering by Dr. C. E. Keiser. Similarly the short revie^v of 
Luders’ Bruchslucke BuidhUtiseker Dramen^' is a timely notice bringing 
out the importance of this work for several branches of Indian philolt^', 
and in particular to Indian palaeography and Middle Indian dialectology, 
as also to the theory of Indian dramaturgy. 

Curiosities of Hindu Epigraphy is the title of one of the least known of 
Sukthankar’s papers. It appeared in the Asion Reviao for October- 
December 1920,*^ the only English monthly journal published in Japan. 
It isapopular paper which brings out the characteristics peculiar to Indian 
epigraphs ; in his wide survey he includes the famous fiprawa Relic 
Inscription, the Besnagar Inscription of Heliodoros. the Armenian 
Memorial Stbne epitaph near the city of Medfss (cz. 1663 A-D. 
correspbnding to the year 1 1 12 of the Armenian patriarch Moses) in the 
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Armenian language and script ; a Syrian inscription in a small church at 
Travancore besides Pahlavi records. Similarly he refers to discoveries 
Including the fragment of an Aramaic inscription exhumed on the site oi 
the ancient city of Taxila from the debris of a house of the 1st century b c 
N o reference to epigraphic cunbsities could be complete without 
a mention of the monumental slabs from Central India on which lengthy 
poems and dramas were engraved by royal patrons of literature and the 
fine arts In the brief compass of a short general article SuKTHANKAR 
has touched upon the many-sided nature of Indian epigraphs, and 
includes reference to the rare inscription, perhaps the only one of its hind 
in the world, written in characters of the seventh century, engraved on 
a massive block, consisting of the text of notes of seven typical modes of 
Hindu Music arranged for the Indian lute 
The interest which Sukthankar had evinced a little earlier m noticing 
the edition of Bhasa’s C5rudat/a, bears fruit now, m the year 1920 and 
initiates his senes of Studies in Bhasa of which altogether seven were 
published The Introduction to this series^'* is remarkable for the 
breadth of vision and the catholicity of approach which SUKTHANKAR 
exhibits and which becomes hereafter the hall-mark of everything that he 
writes The first series deals with certain archaisms m the Prakrit of 
the dramas asccibed. to BKasa and pubUsKed m the Ttivendrum Sanskrit 
Senes These archaisms are tabulated as under 1 . amhaam ( < Sk. 
asmakam) in opposition to later omhonom, the form amha{l^am being 
reminiscent of Pali amfia^am and Asvaghosa’s tum(h)ak{afn) ; 2 The 
root arh- in the forms arha and arbadi are reminiscent of AsvaghflSa s 
arhessi , 3. ahaba ( < Sk abam), 4 dma , 5. Karia ( < Sk ^r/ua) 
as compared with ^auraseni bfldua , 6 /jissa, bissa ( < Sk. kfl^ya) 

1, hkalu) ; 8 toua ( < Sk taya),9 iuua7n^-<Sk Ivctn); 

10 dissa, dtssa- ( < Sk drsya-) and 11. vaam ( < Sk. vayam). 
A consideration of these eleven archaisms which are found side by side, 
m some cases, wth later or more modern forms, shows its affinities to 
Asvaghosa’s Praknt, and goes to prove that below the accretion of 
ignorant mistakes and unauthorised corrections for which successive 
generations of scribes and diaskeuasts should be held responsible, there 
lies in these dramas a solid bedrock of archaic Praknt, which Is much 
older than any we know from the dramas of the so-called classical period 
of SanskTlt literature 
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In the lollowing > ear the second series of Studies in Bhasa was published 
dealing with the versification of the metrical portions of these dramas.^^ 
In this study he has intensively pursued certain characteristics of the 
versification of the metrical portions which seemingly distinguish them 
from those of the works of the classical period, and which, moreover, 
appear to suggest points of contact with the epic literature. It also 
embraces a study of metrical solecisms of Sanskrit passages, with the 
intention of ascertaining their exact number and of discussing their 
nature. The analysis of the metres shows the employment of the Sloka, 
Vasantatllaka, Upajati, Sardulavilor'idita, Malim, Puspitagra, Vam'astha, 
^alini, Sikharlni, Praharsmi, Arya, SragdharS, Harim, Vaisvadevi, 
Suvadana, Upagiti, Dandaka and abbreviated Dandaka, Drutavilamhita, 
prthvl.Bhujangaprayata.Vaituliya, the last seven of which occur but once ; 
the order given is according to the descending order of their frequency 
totals in the entire group of plays. A comparison of these with StenzLEr’s 
tables^^ shows that with the exception of the so*called abbreviated 
Dandaka of twenty-four syllables and cn undetermined Prakrit metre, 
the metres of these dramas arc those of the classical poesy. The frequency 
table for the first four metres enumerated above gl\es 436 for the 
Sloka, 179 for the Vasantatllaka, 121 (ot the UpajSti and 92 for the 
Sardiilavikridila in a grand total of 1092 verses. Th's fact shows the 
general preponderance of the ^loka to all the rest, to the extent of more 
than thirty-nine or very nearly forty per cent, of the total. It is found 
that Bhavabhuti is the only classical dramatjfl who employs the ^loka 
frequently with the percentage represented by 129 *385 for Mahaviracaiita 
and 89:253 for the Utlararamacarila and 14:224 in the Malatimadhava. 
A comparison of these results vith those determined for other classical 
dramatists makes abundantly clear that the preference for Slokas is 
a feature of the metrical technique of these play’s, in which they differ 
from the dramas of the classical age. The list of solecisms so far as the 
Sanskrit metre is concerned includes two cases of incgular sandhi, tv,chc 
of change of voice, two of change of conjugation, one each of irregular 
feminine participle and of irregular absolutivc, two of simplex for the 
causative, three ofirrcgular compounds, one of nn irregular syntactical 
combination and several anomalous formations. AH these investigations 
lend to prove that the Srnskril of the verses included in the Bhasa 
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dramas differ m certain mmule particulars from the Sanskrit of the 
classical drama, and reflects a stage of literary development preceding the 
classical drama which culminates m the works of Kalidasa and 
Bhavabhiiti This conclusion is parallel to the one already arrived at by 
consideration of the Prakrit archaisms contained in the plays 

During 1921 SuKTHANKAR also published Three Ksatrapa Inscriptions 
in collaboration with R D BanerJI as No 17 in the Epigraphia Indica 
(vol XVI)^^ These inscriptions are exhibited m the Watson Museum 
of Antiquities at Rajkot, and though they had been published before, the 
joint eiditors re edited them m order to have them properly illustrated 
and to render them more easily accessible The first is the Gunda 
Inscription of the time of Ksatrapa Rudrasimha ( the year 103) ca 
181 AD , the object of the inscription is to record the digging and 
constructing at the village of Rasopadra of a well by the senapati 
Rudrabhuti son of the senapati Bapaka the Abhira The second JS the 
Gadha (Jasdan) Inscription of the time of the Maha Ksatrapa Rudrasena 
( the year 127-126), ca 204 5 a D TTiethirdistheJunagadh Inscription 
of the time of the grandson of the Ksatrapa JayadSman One word is 
extremely interesting in the second of these three inscriptions .^afra on 
which some comment has been offered by the editors in a footnote, but 
no satisfactory explanation could be arrived at. although the meaning 
assigned by Banerji is to our mind the nearest approach to the true 
state of affairs 

No 19 in the same volume of £pryrop/iia /ndica is an edition of two 
Kadamba Grants^® from Sirsi by SuKTHANKAR The first copper-plale 
grant is that of Ravivarman (the (3J 5th year) and the second of 
Krsnavarman II (the 19th year) The chief claim to our attention lies 
m the regnal years m which they are dated 

Before we turn to SukthANKAr’s dissertation published in this year 
there is a short review of E R Havell’s o/ /ndian /4r/ which 
must draw our attention ® While he is in general agreement with the 
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main thesis of Mr. Havell there are many matters of detail and of 
interpretation where he would differ from him The following lines are 
suggestive : 

To Mr. Havell and the critics ol his school, all Indian art is the product ol some sort 
ol suhieclive emanation informed SMthsfnrituality and religiosity When Mr. HaveLL 
says, for instance, that ' the pleasure>gardens of the Mohammedan d>’nastie$ had the 
religious character which runs through all Indian art,' he osershoots the mark 
Forgetting that he has considered only the religious aspect of Hindu art, he comes to 
the erroneous conclusion that all Indian art bears a religious character. As a matter 
of fact, Hindu architecture is not any more spiritual than Is Creel or Gothic 
architecture Nor isit true to say that the Hindu art is the product of a yogic hypersensitive 
consaousness, anymore than the best specimens of mcdisval Christian art are that *** 
The truth of the matter is that when due allowance is made for superhcial differences 
in schools and epochs there is an essential identity of artistic inspiration between 
East and West 

The above view is typical of Sukthankar’s scientific approach to 
problems : wading through the minaliae or di^erentiac In their space-time 
context and arriving at the central theme which shows an essential 
identity or uniformity throughout. This is clearly borne out later 
in his great MahabhSrala work. 

The most important publication of this >ear is naturally Sukthankar’s 
dissertation which had been completed just prior to the beginning of the 
first World War, in l9I4._The title of the dissertation is; “Die 
Grammatik ^akatayana’s (Adhyaya I, Pada I) nebst Yak?avarman’s 
Kommentar, mit Uebersetzung der Sutras und Erlauterungeun Versehen.’ 
It gives a specimen of the grammatical sutras of Sak. based upon three 
Manuscripts, B, Pand H Although these three Mass do not differ from 
each other in major questions, they appear to be independent of each other 
in their minor variations. The constitution of the text is principally 
based on B; the text occupies the first 33 pages (13-45); the uarioe 
lecliones cover pages 46-51 ; the second part, consisting of the translation 
into German with explanations of the text covers the rest of the 90 pager. 
As remarked in the Bombay Chronicletor February 1915, this dissertation 
is at the same time a contribution to the history of Sanskrit Grammar. 
Evidence for its belngsoistobe found in the critical revIewofBELVALKAR’s 
Systems of SanksTtl Grammar,^ and the rejoinder of Prof. Pathak on 
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the authorship of the Amoghavrth subsequently SuKTHANkAR 
himself considered that this dissertation was to him only a means of 
training m the modern scientific investigation so successfully aoplied by 
Western Orientalists and Indologists of the greatness of Luders, and that 
the work by itself was not of any great merit But this was at a time 
■wh^n all Vila energies iwere ahoorhed rv\ the great work of editing the 
Mahabharata , it was, therefore, a matter of considerable surprise to him 
that there are a number of important references to this early work of h's 
m Renou’s Grammane Stmscrtle 

Two inscriptions were edited bySuKTHANKAR during 1922 The first 
one IS the Vakataka Inscription from Ganj,*^ and hke the Kuthara 
inscription discovered by CuNNINcHAM (commonly known as the 
Nachane-ki-talai inscription) is one of the oldest records of the Vakatak r ^ 
dynasty, and is practically identical with it Sukthankar’s freedom from 
bias IS witnessed m this editorial work 

BuhlER assigns the copper pUles of the VakalaU Pravarasrna II the grandson of 
PrthiviSena I to the fifth or sixth century A o it is not known to me on what grounds 
1 have examined the micripltons of the Vakataka dynasty and compared them with the 
allied inscriptions engraved during the time of the GupUs of the kings of Sarahhapuia, 
of Tivara of Kosala and of the early Kadamba kings without being able to arrive 
at any definite conclusion regarding tbe age of the Vakst&U inscriptions BuHLEJis 
date however appears to me to be far too early 

When he is not certain of his results, SukTHANKAR never makes any 
overstatement or shoots over the mark The caution of the scholar 
trained m mathematical thinking is m evidence in every statement that he 
makes 

The second group consists of two new grants of Dhruvasena (I) from 
pihtana The first grant is edited from the plates of Dhruvasena I 
(Valabhi)'Sam(vat)207, and Sukthankar’s discuss.on of the controversial 
expression -prap'iya or -pravaya is very interesting The date of the 
jnscnption corresponds to A D 527 The second grant contains only 
the opening portion of a land-grant of the Maitraka king Dhruvasena I 
This is concluded with a Postscript wherein another plate issued by the 
same king in the year 206 (corresponding to a D 525) is edited 
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with interest and excitement. According to a searching critic in the 
Voice of India,^^ SuKTHANKAR*s rendering mirrors the truth, lucidity 
and vigour of the original A very pellucid preface which hides 
extensive reading, shows that the burden of the story is the triumph of 
steadfast, undying love, for which no sacrifice is too costly Another 
critic in the Modern Reuicui^® agrees that Dr SuktHANKAR is one of that 
rare group of Indologists who have combined with a passion for 
occidental method a mastery of the indigenous technique of Sanskrit 
grammar. Hence his translation of BKasa’s masterpiece is at once 
transparent and suggestive, useful for the general reader and illuminatmp 
from the point of view of textual elucidation 

Studies in Bhasa IV deals with a very detailed concordance of the 
dramas.^® The introductory paragraph of this paper, with the words 
italicised by us, indicates the scope and method of approach, which has 
been Sukthankar’s special characteristic 

Ganapati S^STRiand other 4 choUr$ after him who uphold the theory of the authonhip 
of BhSta, have sought to justify their ascription to the entire group of thirteen 
dramas to one common author on the strength of some stray similarities of expression 
and analogies of thought to which they havedrawnalienlionintheirwritings The 
evidence that has hitherto been adduced must however, be said to be inadequate to 
prove the claim in its entirety The recurrent and parallel passages collected by them 
although they show in a general way that this group of thirteen anonymous plays 
contains a number of ideas and expressions in common, do not suffice to establish the 
common authorship It has not been realized by these scholars that the aeertplion of 
common outAorship ftos to ^e jusli/iedond proved rigorously in the case 0 / eoch dtema 
separately Only intensive study of the diction and idiosyncracies of the dramas, talcen 
individually, will enable us to pronounce an authoritative opinion on the 
question 

The scope of the paper has been restricted to the presentation of material 
which falls 'vilhin the following six categories (o) Entire stanzas ; 
(6) Entire padas of verses ; (c) Longer prose passages ; (d) Short passages ; 
(e) Set phrases and rare words, and (/) Echoes of thought. Altogether 
these SIX categories cover 127 cases 
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accumulated studies which he had completed during the preceding period 
were still pending with several journals Thus we find the second 
translation from German which Sukthankar made for publication 
Zarathustra His Life and Doclnnc, being the Ahademische Rede 
delivered by Prof Chr Batholomae at Heidelberg on 22nd November 
19I8« 

A short note on the SatavaKanas appears simultaneously in the 
JBBRAS*^ and the QJMS^* replying to the criticism of Mr T N 
SuBRAMANIAN of Kumbalconam regarding SuKTHANkARs paper on the 
Home of the so called Andhras The following sentences mirror 
Sukthankar’s critical as well as introspective attitude quite 
well 

I must Irankljr admit however that the wording ol the list paragraph of my article 
in question IS rather abstruse and apt to confuse and mislead a casual reader I welcome 
therefore this opportunity to restate my old views more lucidly as follows I hold 
0) that no cogent reason having been shown lor connecting the early Satsvihana kings 
with the Xndhradeia their activitythould be regarded as restricted lo the western and 
south western portion of the Deccan plateau only later kings olthis dynasty extended 
their sway eastwards so that subsequently even the Xndhradefa was included m the 
Satavahsna dominions the Satavahana migrat on was from the west to the east 
(2) thattheSatavahanasared fferent from and should not be confused with the 
Andhras mentioned in Creek and Chinese chronicles (3) that the home (or early 
habitat) of the Satavahanas is to be looked for on the western aide of the peninsula 
and is perhaps to be located in the province then known as Sateoahant haro— 
a province of which the situation is unknown or uncertain 

The whole object of research is to arrive at the truth, so far as that is 
possible , and if one has committed an error of judgment or has not 
expressed oneself clearly, the confessing to that fact and the re attempt 
to correct oneself m that light is the true character of a great scholar 
SukthaNKAR comes out triumphant each time this test is applied to his 
writings , for to him, knowledge without character was a barren 
thing, incapable of touching the finest emotions of a cultured 
being 
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to tKese previous studies The conclusions arrived at may be given in 

the author’s own words : 

My vitw o{ this group o{ plays may then he briefly summarized as {ollovis 0«r 
Svapnaj^savaJalia is a MalayaUm recension of Bh^sa's drama of that name . the 
Ptotijnoyausandfiaroufloo may be by the same author , but tbe authorship of the rest 
of the dramas must he said to be slill quite uncertain It may be added that Bhasa s 
authorshipof some particular drama or dramas of this group is a question wholly 
independent of the homogeneity or heterogeneity of the group as a whole Indeed the 
only factor which unites these plays into a group is that they form part of the repertoire 
of a class of hereditary actors The CatuJalia is the original of the Mrccbako^iko 
The five one-act MaMhharata pieces form a closely related, homogeneous group « they 
appear in fact to be single acts detached from a lengthy dramatized version of the 
complete MBhsaga, — a version which may yet oame to light, it a search be made for it 
The Zyrui^on^a is no tragedy in one act. but a detached intermediate act of some 
drama. The present prologues and epilogues of our plays are all unsuthentic and 
comparatively modern 

The year closes with reviews of the Journal oj ihe United Pravinees 
Historical Society for December 1923, vol III, Part I, Macdonell's 
Practical Sans^:r^f Dtcfionary (corrected reissue, 1924) and Sir Flmder 
Petrie’s Religious Life in Ancient India All these reviews attest to 
that ittdepeudtace of judgatetit and that suteness of approach vtKicK one 
learns to associate with SuktHANKAR. 

During 1926 SuktHANKAR revised Ghate’s Lccluxts on ihe Rig Veda 
and contributed a Preface He also contributed an illuminating 
Foreword to the Marathi rendering of the Svapnaoasavadatla by 
Prof. Urdhwareshe. 

Since 1925 SukthankaR became the Chief Editor of the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (New Series) and gave a new 
impetus to the declining cond tion of the research work published by the 
Society. There is a reference to this in the Bombay Chronicle for May 10, 
1925, which may be reproduced here : 

The reproach that the local Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society has been the rose 
garden of senility seems to be in a fair way to be wiped out The Erst number of the 
new series of its journal may now well standm line with simiUt periodicals in other 
parts of the worldand certainlyin India The Joint Editors are Dr V S SuktiUNKAR 
MA, PhD (Berlin) and Professor Shaikh Abdul Kadar. ma.IES The former 
espeaally seems to have thrown himself with energy into his new task Learned 
Bombay expects that he will sustain the ardour evinced m the first issue of the journal 
and fullil the promise of his first performance. 
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for collation, but also to arrange for t^elr proper collation and subsequent 
classification. It tfaok four years to produce the tentative edition of tfie 
Virataparvan based on 16 Mss. : 1 1 Devanagarl, 1 each of Bengali, Telugu 
and Graptha and two Malayalam Mss. The best commentary on this 
edition is to be found in tfie Introduction to tfie Critical Edition of tfie 
Virataparvan 

Last o{ all, there is the Tentative Edition of (he Virataparvan prepared by the late 
Mr. N. B UtgiKAR, M A , and published by this Institute in 1923 It was ba$«d on 
eleven Devanagari Mss. (our D|-j, |q Dn| 03 : the others having been 
rejected by me as oHittle critical value), one Bengali (our B 4 ), one Telugu, one Orantha 
and two Malayalam Mss (our M| j) Out ol these 16 Mss Mr Utcikar had chosen 
three (F A M = ourD]- 3 )asthebasiso(histext. The chief reason for his preference 
for these seems to have been their division of the Virataparvan into 67 adhyayas, exactly 
the number given in the Parvasamgraha Further by effecting certain omujons 
favoured by the Southern recension, Mr. Utcikar was able to arrive at a text of just 
2050 stanxas, not a stanza less or more 2050 •$, again, the Parvesamgraha figure 
Relying on the Kumhhakonam edition as the Southern recension, which is in reality 
a hopeless blend of the Northern and the Southern and which at this particular point 
(Parvasamgraha) has the Northern text. Mr. Utoikar came to believe that the 
Parvjsamgraha data in both the recensions are (he same, that the Parvasamgraha has not 
been tampered with, and that having been known to Kumlnia in about the 7tK Century 
A,D It must reflect the MahSbhiraU of a still more ancient age. end hence 
his own text which tallies with tKis data so perfectly must be as old as ' fourth Century 
AD at least Mr UtcIKAR thought that he could go even further back, beyoijd the 
Parvasamgraha age, by purging the text of 34 lines which had already crept into the 
Mshahharata when the Parvasamgraha was composed. Every one of these 34 lines is 
the third line of a six>pada stanza, and as such could not have been original, for the 
norm of the stanza was four padu forming two lines. So though found in all Mss. 
Mr. Utcikar did not admit themmlo the text, which was thus Curtailed by h(n\ to 
2033 stanzas. Since the time of Mr Utcikar more Ms material has been discovered, 
notably S| K| 2 which represents a tradition superior to the three basic Mj; of 
Mr. Utcikar, ond a prolonged anj infensit-e sfody 0 / the Alahahhatata Mss has estallffhtJ 
JefintltOely that loo math rtliance cn ony group 0 / AfiJ is unwarranted and misltading. 
and that the Paroasantgraha figarts, eOm taken umjorm, can he no sure gude in our 
e^arl cl going beyond ike lerslons 

The lest part of the above paragraph has been purpQSely italicise^ by yg, 
It indicates briefly but with force the basic fault of earlier editors like 
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the Slrada forms the textus smpUcior. The MaithiH version stands nearest 
to the Bengali version, as SuKTHANKAR found, and this latter itself is 
slightly Superior to the Vulgate. Closely connected with the Bengali 
is the version of Arjunamlsra. Nllahantha presents a ‘ smooth version 
generally accepted as the ‘ Vulgate *, and next to this comes the n^'xed 
Devanagari group. In this manner SukthanKAR began to discover the 
genetic pattern existing between the different classes of Mss. irrespective 
of their individual idiosyncracies. This is a very important distinction 
when dealing with such texts of a complicated tradition as the Great Epic. 
For if we get enmeshed within the individual idiosyncracies first it is 
impossible to arrive at a fundamental principle in the reconstruction of the 
oldest text. For evaluating the particular codex it is essential for the 
editor to make an intensive study of It and note down its peculiarities ; 
hut when we have hundreds of Mss. to choose from, we have to give 
importance to types of Mss. rather than to number. SuKTHANKAR had 
therefore 50 Mss. of the Adi for collation from out of approximately 
235 known through catalogues, etc. and of which 107 were in DevanSgari 
script, 32 in Bengali. 31 in Grantha. 28 in Telugu, 26 in MalaySlam, 
5 in Nepali, 3 in Ssrada, 1 each In Malthlli, Kannada and NandinSgari. 
Of these about 70 were fully or partly examined and collated for this 
eihltm*. of these again 60 were actually utilized In preparing the 'afxt, 
and the critical apparatus of the first two adhylyas gives the collations of 
50 Manuscripts. 

The very classification of manuscripts which SuKTHANKAR gives on 
p. iii of his Foreword to the first fasciculus of the Adiparvan, under the 
date January 1927, shows that the pedigree of Mss. had been fully worked 
out ; the separation of the K version from the so-called D version 
establishes the archetype y comprising 6 and K ; similarly the archetype £ 
is presumed by the intimate relationship existing between Malthili and 
Bengali Mss. in opposition to the so-called D group of Mss. with 
which they form a minor group leading to the sub-recension V which 
may be termed the Central Sub-Rccenslon. In a similar manner the 
archetype ^ comprising T and G Mss. is established. By what tedious 
process of classification and re-classificalion of the Mss. this pedigree 
of Adiparvan versions was arrived at can only be imagined by those 
who have actually worked with such complex materia! or have gone 
through in detail the appara/us criliais given by SuKTHANKAR with his 
constituted text. We have some means of followng the thought-proccss 
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the Sarada forms the textas simphctor The Maithili version stands nearest 
to the Bengali version, as SuKTHANKAR found and this latter itself is 
slightly Superior to the Vulgate Closely connected with the Bengali 
IS the version of Arjunamisra Nilakantha presents a smooth * version 
generally accepted as the Vulgate , and next to this comes the mixed 
Devanagari group In this manner SukTHANivAR began to discover the 
genetic pattern existing between the different classes of Mss irrespective 
of their individual idiosyncracies This is a very important distinction 
when dealing with such texts of a complicated tradition as the Great Epic 
For if we get enmeshed withm the individual idiosyncracies first it is 
impossible to arrive at a fundamental principle in the reconstruction of the 
oldest text For evaluating the particular codex it is essential for the 
editor to make an intensive study of it and note down its peculiarities 
but when we have hundreds of Mss to choose from we have to give 
importance to types of Mss rather than to number Sukthankar had 
therefore 50 Mss of the Adi for collation from out of approximately 
235 known through catalogues etc and of which 107 were in Devanagari 
script 32 m Bengali 31 in Grantha 28 in Telugu 26 m Malayalam 
5 m Nepali 3 m Sarada i each in Maithili Kannada and Nandinagan 
Of these about 70 were fully or partly examined and collated for this 
edition of these again 60 were actually utihied in preparing the text 
and the critical apparatus of the first two adhyayas gives the collations of 
50 Manuscripts 

The very classification of manuscripts which Sukthankar gives on 
p 111 of his Foreword to the first fasciculus of the Adiparvan under the 
date January 1927 shows that the pedigree of Mss had been fully worked 
out the separation of the K version from the so-called D version 
establishes the archetype comprising 5 and K similarly the archetype £ 
is presumed by the intimate relationship existing between Maithili and 
Bengali Mss m opposition to the so called D group of Mss with 
which they form a minor group leading to the sub recension which 
may he termed the Central Sub Recension In a similar manner the 
archetype O comprising T and G Mss is established By what tedious 
process of classification and re classification of the Mss tfiis pedigree 
of Adiparvan versions was arrived at can only be imagined by those 
who have actually worked with such complex material or have gone 
through m detail the apparatus enttcas given by SUKTHANKAR with his 
constituted text We have some means of follow mg the thought -process 
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of SuKTlIANKAR in the scribbled notes and jottings ^^hich he used to 
make at this time. We reproduce below IKc short text of some notes 
made on Mth October 1925, regarding the Principles of Mhh. Text 
Criticism and Text Reconstruction : 

(1) The chief prirctpl^ o( (eat eritiCKmi* to (*l( • Utijf the o!d*>t M, of (hit 

familyof Afst uhicK tt rrcosnlied c« the beil.ind artlhill fotaihle enntitirncy to male 
(hit authoritative in the edition, fidl il thoaid he clear!> reeocniied that hfi< of 
even the beat family are not entirety free (romertoii, corrtipiioni, errendt’iona and 
innovation! NeveitheJeai before one fejccta a reading of the ha*lc Nfit. it ooe! t to l-e 
ahown that the auppoted luperior reading mi«l irt'vilahly have afowt in tl>e 
Uf'Norlhem Reeeniion 

(2) Give preference to a reading foimJ in iMth the Crantha and N{ati)a}jm Mit 
vhen confirmed by the Bengali Mt« even though they iland in eonfict with the Da«if 
hTsa. tn other vrofda, a reading found in Crantha, Afalayalm and Uengab n {•tima 
faeU tuperlor to a variant found of>!> m the batic Mia 

(}) At a general ttile. no complete »er»e ahoutd J>e adopted a< pmcinr knfeii it i« 
found in both the Northern and the Southern R»CTniion« Eareptipo! may !«• 
convidered. When a one^reeennon verie. for cogent iraionv it adopted, it atiODM 
printed in imall type 

(4) There being (v*-o riiitmel recentioni. ©nl) one can lie printed at a lir^ Wl>e« 
the N and S reading! are of e<rj*l **!'*' chooie. for the vale of cerinteney. tnif-rmlr 
the N, 10 at to avoid ai far a» poviiMe a ©jeoJaro of the recent on* (U'r give 
preference to the Northern av the more rthaWe reeeniion. it fc»int n»ater tfv murfe ©f 
the onginal But thi» ii caternil oilicitm and o fti«n conelinion) 

(5) Inth^abienceoiothefciileria.lhecopniiencyolanyeretlanef Mn ih-nild 
the guiding factor in the choice of a rradlnt 

(6) Compare conmentariei and notr do^n thei* pS'^jnfjrei m the fvotretei, m 
among (he v I. 

(7) \Yhen (here H a change ©I vpealrf. ihe rame of the irtei?j<a‘ ,f U 

■ nviriahl) and eonviitently printed in the teat When it n rot found in ih,r e tt hjn. 
oi in aiTof the Mu at all then u th-nilJ U encNieJ »<~ve 

(8) No emendation iKoulJ lie rvadt »«Sch ,» rc! telf-eviiierl or inevi’ihle.a'd v*S^e*> 

II open to the alighseit d'vijt 

The rough draft of a Ste''v^ Codicsn reproduced h'-rr, on the opposite 
page, ir dslcd 2dlh September 1923 It ihovrs the proerts by wh'ch 
SfKTIIASKAR struggled Ihroufh to Ihs* simpie haJ gre,s{ dWotrry <J tb*- 
genetic reUtionihip between the recencons and VTfsrons ard 3ul>*te'trc*n* 
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of the Mahabharata critical apparatus.^ The above prinaples may be 
compared wth thc«e devised by Sukthankar in critically editing the first 
two adhyayas of the Adiparvan 

The Southern recension agrees with the archetype K more closely than with any other 
Northern sersion .. Since 1 have not been able to discover traces of' secondary 
inter-relationship ‘ between archetypes K and S, (consider the agreement behreen these 
two archety-pes as ' primitive Thu concord ts a factor of supreme importance for the 
reconstraclion of the text . In preparing the constituted test of the first two adhySyas 
I have endeavoured to balance the cdeclicism advocated m certain matters with rigid 
conservatism insisted on in others. I have been most avene to reject or correct the 
readings of good manuscripts. Interpretation has throughout been given precedence 
over emendation : >... As a general rule, preference is given to a reading which best 
suggests how other readings might have arisen When such a reading was not available 
the choice fell upon one which is common to (what pnma /ueie appeared to be) more or 
less independent versions and which IS supported by intrinsic probability > if we 
leaveoutof account documentary evidence, no convincing proof can in general be 
brought forward to establish either the originality or the spunousness of the 
lines 

It Will be clear fromthe above tfiat a great deal of advance had been made 
over the early scribbled notes. In the first place the principles of textual 
criticism to be applied to the peculiar conditions of manuscripts connected 
with the Great Epic had been definitely worked out by the time the 
constitution of these first two adhyayas became possible; in the second 
place we observe that even in this Foreword the same cautious use of 
language is made as in the Prolegomena published seven years later ; 
the confidence, the meticulous accuracy, the mastery of the whole eptc 
material, is evidenced by the very ring of the sejitences which SuktHANKAR 
composes in expressing his views. Although the material included in the 
first fascicule is small compared to the extent of the whole of the 
Adiparvan, the amount of work needed to elucidate the prindples, to 
select the Mss, for the critical apparatus, and to constitute the text after 
classifying them, is something of which India can be reasonably proud 
For in the annals of critical editing in the Oriental world nothing similar 
had been done before ; no text-critic in Europe had experience enough 
to deal with the problems which the vdiderness of texl-tradition witnessed 


An intermediate stage is seen in Epic Studies HI. Annals BARI U 
Foreword. 
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in the Great Epic presented, only a prolonged and patient study by 
a master-mind could penetrate into this wilderness and clear the paths of 
textual reconstruction That SukTH\NkAR, standing as he did at the apex 
of previous attempts, could achieve this distinction within such a short 
time as less than two years, is a factor which many ha\enot thought about 
Only those like WiNTERNITZ and Luders who could measure a genius of 
this type, because they themselves possessed the gift for this \vork m 
a similar degree, realized the greatness of the achie\emcnt 

It IS interesting to note from the Postscript to this Foreword that after 
the manuscript of the first fascicule had been sent to the press, the 
Editor was able to secure collations of 6srada and Nepali manuscripts, 
and the collations received by'him wholly supported the constituted text, 
especially regarding the interpolated stanzas, thereby proving the 
correctness of the method adopted in settling the text 

The first fascicule ends with I 2 233 During 1928 the second fascicule 
bringing the constituted text up to ! 21 17 ah was published In this 
fascicule five additional Mss have been used, and particularly the 
NewSn Mss fji j A perusal of the editorial note show’s that 
SuKT»ANKi\R had finally decided about the position of this version , 
for while agrees, as ^ rule with V| B group, fvji j strangely enough 
show frequently features which they share with Kand S, throwing doubts 
about the true Ncwari characteristics of these two 

The third fascicule containing the constituted text up to 1 53 36 was 
published in 1929 In the history of Mahabharata studies, for the first 
time, this fascicule presents the collations of a ^arada Ms of the Great 
Epic Similarly the new Ms Kt added to the apparatus is another 
unique manuscript, being a DevanSgari transcript of a SSrada original 
very closely allied to ^1 A very important result of the collation and 
utilization of these two codices belonging to the Kasmiri version of the 
Mahabharata is to show independently the correctness of the constituted 
text of the Parvasamgraha (missing m 6|) figure for the extent of the Adi 
as constituted by' SuKTiiANkAR on the basis of the other Mss The truth 
of this constituted text is unexpectedly proved by the stanza repealed 
at the end of the Adiparvan m though this codex has a lacuna for th® 
first 25 adhyayis. and its collation begins only with 26 10 This 

Thii ipr^Qtlion sill be clear (rom tbetr retnewa and letter* xl icli ire «lil) en 
the Iniliti t( I (il« 
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corresponds almost yerf*a/ifn wth the constituted text of 1.2.96. The 
Aeath'kntU of the PatvasaragY&ha otgunvent is tolled ^vKeTi 
remarks.^* 

In passing I may point out that even the sanations mentioned abo\c show, i{ 
indeed the critical apparatus has not done so in snfRciency, that it would be a grave 
mistahe regard the Parvasamgraha as the one immutable factor in the 
chequered history of the Mahibharata text There can I think, be no doubt that the 
test of this adhySya also has been tampered with and designedly altered, from time to 
lime, in various ways, in order to make it liarmontrc vitth the indated versions of 
a later epoch 

A passtng«rcference should be made here to a Descriptive Catalosue of 
the Bijapar Museum of Archasofogy, published by the Government Central 
Press, Bombay in 1928 Evidently the text of this must have been 
prepared by Sukthankau during bts short connection with the 
Arcbeeological Department between 1916 and 1920 

But far more important than this, and almost as important as fascicule 
2 of the Adi published during the same year, is the first of the nghtly- 
famous series Epic Studies. It is published under the title ‘ Some 
Aspects of the MahSbharata Canon and is the result of two reviews 
of the first fascicule published respectively by Hermann WellER and 
Franklin Edgerton As Sukthankar remarks at the very outset, both 
revievfs afe evidently products of a very close study of the text and the 
critical apparatus Moreover the problem of the Mbh. textual criticism 
IS a problem sui generis, and the principles are to be evolved from an 
intensive study of the Mss material and the Mss tradition Both 
reviewers had considerable experience with allied problems, and if they 
disagree among themselves as to the choice of the reading for the 
constituted text, then (o) either the principles evolved for textual 
reconstruction are not quite sound, or (6) there are significant variants 
which have equal probability (documental or intrinsic) in favour of being 
accepted for the constituted text The readings on which these differences 
of opinion are based are 1.1.19,42,49,62 and 201 and the identification of 
the hundred sub-parvans of the Mbh enumerated in the second adhyaya 
of the Adiparvan. The very first case of disagreement is the famous 

Editonal Note 

(NS) 4 157-78 
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verse-foot tcdats caturbhth samitdm at | 1 19 (with v I sammitam) which 
Weller proposes to read as ca/urMiA som/ni/om yeJfliA After a brilliant 
argunr*nt SukthankAR points out the reading accepted as a lectio 
dij'^ci/or giving rise to all the other variants noticed m the apparatus 
CTiiiois In passing he remarks * U is methodologically wrong to expect 
to find the original reading bj picking out a straj variant which appears 
to give a better meaning, and shuffling the words of the pada until the 
pathya form turns up * (as Weller seems to haw done) In the second 
case discussed Sukthankar has marshalled the argument of documental 
probability to a nicety, sho\/ing that the reading almaian documented, 
among others, by the whole of B and the whole of S, there being no 
possibility of a secondary relationship existing between these two versions 
as a whole In the third case the rejected reading sam}^<ipya cabradlt, 
though documented by B and S (except Gj 3 1 VI 3 ) and far superior to 
Weller's sam^'epafo (which h wcally docum'mted), is still nc^ 
documentally strong enough , >t is not supported bj the whole of S , 
moreover, the weak point of the variant is that it does not explain how the 
other readings may have arisen All these arguments which must have 
been utilized by Sukthankar m constituting his critical text exhibit his 
complete mastery of the m-'thods and pnnaples which had to be evoh’cd 
by himself by patient study m less than two years And he is not afraid 
to face the truth he clearly indicates in this last argument that his own 
choice of sam{'cpam maj be purely a subjects e one , but it is clear that 
the other two readings are not compellingly superior to replace it, even if 
the critical text w'ere to be revised 

The fourth fascicule of the Adipar 3 an, bringing the constituted text 
up to 1 90 24 was published m 1930 and it js interesting from the view- 
point of a textual critic, firstly because of the far-reachmg divergence 
met with for the first time, between N and S as regards the sequence of 
adh>ajas or adhySja groups and secondly because of the stupendous 
addition found in S m the well-known Sak-untala episode Now when 
there IS discrepancy between N and S, it is difficult, as a rule, to give 
strict proof of the originality of cither recension In such cases the 
more generally reliable recension must be considered as the original on 
the basis of general trustworlhme«s This is precisely what SUKTHANKAR 
does in accepting the credence of the 5 K group as a stop-gap arrangement 
Although N is relatively speaking less liable to interpolations than S. it 
likewnse contains some flagrant additions and alterations It thus follows 
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that only that portion of the text which is documented by both recensions 
may be considered as wholly certain and authentic, the rest is doubtful 
m varying degrees 

Epic Studies III IS one of the' most virile paper* from the pen of 
SUKTHANKAR,^® for it is a slashing answer to the criticism levelled against 
the first three fascicules and to the problems raised by Dr Ruben on the 
Critical Edition of the MaKabKSrata itself It is a challenge to the 
methods which he had developed and his deep feeling is expressed in 
the very opening sentence ‘ I am bound to form and express an opinion 
on the issues raised in the article ScKwierigkeiten der Textkritik des 
Mahabharata published in the current issue of the Acta Onenlalia 
(vo 8 pp 240-256), In which the author, Dr Waller Ruben has 
reviewed Fascicules 1-3 of my edition of the Adiparvan criticizing at 
considerable length and in great detail the principles underlying the 
preparation of the edition and the constitution of the text ’ This paper is 
interesting because it gives him the opportunity of re-examining 
searchmgly these principles and coming out triumphant, and once for 
all establishing the unquestionable soundness of his methods of 
reconstruction and classification A few selected sentences from this 
vigorous defence of his method will make the subject very clear 

T«ited on th« touchstone (of the cenon of the enfuriorjo o( the class cal philologist) 
the critical edition of the Mbh is found wanting m no less than three items namely 
Heuristics Emendatio and Higher Textual Criticism the last two of which have been 
wholly left untouched according to Rlden Even the Urst bas by a long way not 
been done justice to by the hapless ed tor As for Emendatio I must p’ead guilty to 
having perpetrated so far perhaps somewhat unnecessarily minor emendations m 13 
instances in about 3800 stanzas Most scholars will I fancy sincerely be 

grateful that I have been so moderate and that I hare declared it as my pol cy to give 
preference to interpretation over emendation In speaking at all of Higher Criticism 
m this connect on Ruben seems to show a lamentable lack of understandiig of this 
objective edition having mistaken ent rely tie beginning for the end of the critical 
work on the Mahabharata Higher ciitiasm can beg n only after Lower Crit cism bas 
done its work not till then But I imag ne Rubfn does not want to say anything 

special at all when he mentions Kis Hohere Kritik The item is probably 
introduced here merely pro forma as the fourth and last stave of the artya magga 

See Editorial Note to this fascicule 

Dr Ruben and the critical Ed t on of the Mahabhofala, /4nnfl/s BOR/ 1!239 8j 

” IhJ pp 259 66 
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And how would it be possible to apply to the Mabibbatota the canons of the Classical 
Philology in /ofo ^ Where has the Classical Philology, I should Iilc to know, the 
necessary cNpetscncc in dealing with n text with about a doien ensions whoso 
extrerne types differ m extent by somethiiis hke I3,(X}0 stanzas (or 26 000 lines), a work 
which for centuries has been growing not only upwards and downwards hut aUa 
laterally, like the Nyagrodha tree, sowing on all sides , a codex which has been written 
in seren or eight different scripts, assiduously and lovingly copied through a long vista 
of centuries by a legion of deraut — and perhaps mostly ignorant and indifferent — 
copyists speaking different tongues . a traditional book of inspiration which m various 
shapes and sizes, has been the ehensbed heritage of one people continuously for several 
millennia and which to the present day isinterwosen with the thoughts and beliefs and 
moral ideas of a nation numbering over two hundred million? No, the Classical 
Philology has no experience m dealing with a text of this description, a work of such 
colossal dimensions and complex character, with such a long and intricate history 
behind That is why I have said that the problem of the Mahabharata textual criticism 
ta a problem sui generis 

If this were all that Sukthankar had said it would have made him only 
an impassioned defence counsel with reference to the charges brought 
against the first tfiree fascicules of the Adiparvan and the methods of 
textual criticism advocated therein ; but hhe a true scholar whose mam 
strength lies both in his character and his complete mastery of details, 
he pursues the arguments by a fundamental grasp of the essentials which 
are necessary for a firm hold on the recalcitrant material to bring them 
into shape. In the second section of the paper he lays bare RubeN s 
exaggerations and generalisations, unwarranted by the facts which he 
uses as his basis for them. The next major item of discussion, the four 
types of constellations (complete agreement between N and S, 
non-agreement, cross agreement and partial agreement) are discussed 
with great force and brilliance. This is followed by a provisional stemma 
codicum representing the types of versions utilized for the critical edition. 
The concluding part is as interesting as the beginning, and one sees 
SuKTHANKAR at his best as a warrior, unapproachable but withal not 
destroying, only showing up the \vealcnesses of the opponent’s best moves 
by a thrust here or a thrust there, or at times parrying. His is not 
a capricious nature which bides behind heavy-weight authority when such 
criticism is levelled against him, and finds shelter in saying that the 
arguments of the opponent are not significant or ate totally inadequate ; 
his true character comes out in every statement he makes : it is a desire 
to he understood properly and he does not brook incompetence or 
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Ignorance , wherever he meets with them it is his duty to dispel them, 
and he does so without hurting, but with such a complete control and 
mastery that all opposition must either give way or look utterly foolish 
The small pap^r or Arjunami^ra “ however, does not require 
a detailed notice as most of the facts here gathered are utilized later in his 
Notes on the Mahabharata Commentators 
In 1931 appeared the fifth fascicule of tfie Adiparvan bringing down 
the constituted text to 1 14920 The notable omissions from the 
cntical text are the story of the birth of Duhsala the unsuccessful attempts 
made by Duryodhana to kill Bhima, an inflated account of the defeat and 
capture of Drupada and the notorious Kanikaniti etc These omissions 
give rise to a difficult text critical problem since they have been rejected 
mainly on the evidence of the Kasmiri version are they to be considered 
to be omissions m the lacking versions or additions in the others 
which contain them^ The intrinsic evidence is m Sukthankar's 
opinion strongly against their originality He says 

“Here therefore we ate confronted by a very d fficult case where ihe evidence pro 
el eonlra of documenlary and intrinsic probabil ty is equally or almost equally balanced 
Now It would not do to foicn tome a priori bypothetis as to the interrelat onth p of the 
versions and fix the text m terms of some preconceived notion about t The study of 
the documents themselves must teach us what ther interrelationship is And they 
unmistakably indcate that this interrebt onship is of a very complex cheracter 
In fact I am now fully persuaded that with the epc text as preserved m the extant 
Mahabharata Mss we stand at the wrong end of a long cha n of successive synthesis 
of divergent texts earned out m a haphazard fashion through centuries of diaskeuastic 
activit es and that w th the poss Me except on of the Kasmiri vers on all other veisions 
ate ind scr mmately conflated 

The present statement sums up the importance of Sukthankar’s approach 
to Mbh textual criticism In the face of these conflated Mss the genetic 
method cannot be applied strictly and it is extremely difficult to disentangle 
completely by means of purely objective criteria their intricate mutual 
interrelationships The results arrived at from a consideration of 
documentary probability must be further tested m the light of intrinsic 
probability No part of the text can be considered really exempt from 
1 nlrinsic probability when we are dealing with a carelessly guarded fluid 
text like the one presented by the IVWih These are some of the findings 
which emerge from this fascicule 

^ Sir J J Modi Commemoratiorr Volume 565 6 
See Ed tonal Note p in 
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In the follmvin" jcar thr sixth fascicule appeared coNxnn? the 
constituted text to the end (l^> 19) There is no preface or editorial 
note vsith this issue Iml SlKTllANkAR must ha>c breathed a siph of relief 
m rcleasms it to the public for it was now seven ^-esrs since hw assumms 
the charge of it* editorship and »n his oun opinion he nas behind his 
time table. But those who Inew the pion'^r svorl he was domr in the 
Mbh wilderness rcalned with amazement the rapid progress he was 
maldnr andth® new history in Indian scholarlj achicsement that he ws' 
huildmR up Notwithslandinq thepnncipica that he established for the 
firit time for criticall) editins th** Mbh . it tool other Psmn Editor* 
even more tinv to complete their own assignments Even talme 
advantage of h«s ripe experience the Parian Editor* couM r-caretlj male 
the progress th't SnrrilASMR achmvd single hsnded and with all the 
pioneer** new ground to bml 
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objective scientific approach All criticisms which had appeared m the 
various reviews were answered with an unswerving logic which has 
silenced the criticism once for all However great the critic, he could not 
be the equal of SukTHANKAR in the critical handling of the Epic material 
The suggestions which some of the continental scholars of eminence 
had thrown out with regard to the presentation of the text perhaps not 
from a sense of authority, but certainly through lack of experience in 
editing Such texts — were squarely faced and exposed with a master’s 
touch 

What is it that the Prolegomena does for the Mbh ^ In the first 
place it explains m great detail the fundamental principles of textual 
criticism which should be applied to texts m India for the textual 
tradition m India is vastly different from that of Europe as SuKTHANKAR 
has so convincingly shown m Epic Studies III In the second place he 
has shown despite the continuous syntheses, interpolations and conflations 
the mutual relationship existing between the different versions of the Mbh 
as versions In the third place he has shown the ideal method for critically 
editing Indian texts, and the Prolegomena is nothing if it does not teach 
a scholar how to edit texts scientifically 

In this work lasting for seven to eight years (the Prolegomena dated 
August 1933) Sukthankar’s scientific achievement reached the height of 
its glory Witness, for example, the scientific use of the sigla attached 
to the critical apparatus of Mss used to the writer s knowledge this 
IS the only instance when the sigla were really made significant, representing 
in this case the script characterising the Mss and the subscript numbers 
showing the order of their importance m that particular senes Similarly 
while presenting the vanant readings m the apparatus cnficus it will be 
noticed by observant scholars that an invariable rule was followed , and 
this rule or rather set of rules has a direct beanng on the ped gree of 
Mss utilized for the apparatus Everything SuKTHANKAR did had 
a method and an object, and even those who do not know anything of his 
earlier mathematical training can discover in such matters of small detail 
his fundamental training as a scientist He is a scientist first and last 
and secondarily only an Orientalist or Indologist 

One of the earliest opinions expressed by Prof Luders on Sukthankar’s 
work has been printed on the cover pages of several fascicules of the 
Adiparvan and is worth quoting , for Luders, like Sukthankar, was 
Sparing of words, and any praise that he would bestow on a particular 
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work was not a formal affair, but something absolutelj personal and 
deserving * I ha\e been greatly impressed by the arrangements that 
have been made at the Institute for the collation of the Mahabharata 
Mss The arrangements are such as will ensure great accuracj and 
perfect clearness m the registration of various readings Your work 

seems to me to merit the highest possible praise both as regards the 
constituting of the text, and the clarity and succinctness with which the 
Mss evidence has been recorded In my reading of the text / came 

across no passage of any importance tthere / had occasion to differ from you 
as to the choice of the right reading * This is tbe highest praise that can 
possibly be bestowed on the work of SuKTHANkAR for there was no 
scholar in Europe or America better fitted than Luders to edit the Grea 
Epic on the lines on which SuktHANKAR worked , his training k'cen 
critical acumen his wonderful all round acquaintance with almost every 
branch of Indic philology, and his own contributions which have been 
considered on all hands as the last word on the particular subjects, give 
that authority to his words 

There is now a gap of two years before Sukthankar publishes an> 
paper But it does not signify that he has been resting The work of 
the critical edition was progressing on the Virata b> Rachu Vira and on 
the Udyoga by Sushd Kumar De. under the personal supervision of the 
General Editor who had probablv to work as much a» the individual 
Parvan Editors on those sections assigned to them Moreover he vsas also 
preparing for bis editorial work of the Aranyakaparvan In 1934 
WlNTERNlTZ published a very detailed review of the Adiparvan, and in 
the opening paragraph remarked ^ 

I have no hes tat an in u)ins that this is the most important event in the history of 
Sanslrit philoloey since the puhl cation of Max Mt.LL£R s ed tion of the /Igveda with 
Sipna 5 commentary 

This review gives in brief the mam pnnaples which SuKTHANkAR 
established with great detail m the Prolegomena Wintermtz further 
remarks that ‘ our full approval of the general principles followed b> the 
Editor, does not imply that we agree with him m every detail of the 
constituted text Both I myself and other cntics Have alread} referred 
to passages where we should prefer other readings * Accordingly he ates 
24 instances which he came across m reading parts of the critical edition 

^ Annali BORI 1934 
j n T f2--4o 
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wth his pupils in his Indological Seminar from time to time, where he 
differs from Sukthankar. These do not touch the general principles 
adopted by the Editor, but WiNTERNiTZ takes exception to carrying too 
far the principle of choosing a reading * which best explains how the other 
readings may have arisen.* In his Epic Studies IV : ‘ More Text-Critical 
Notes*^^ Sukthankar attempts to meet the main objections raised 
by WlNTERNiTZ in the above tmnew. Altogether nineteen out of the 
above 24 instances are taken up for discussion. Sukthankar’s absence 
of conceit and readiness to understand the other man’s point of view are 
exemplified in this paper. Before actually presenting to us his view of 
these cases, setting forth the reasons which have guided him in the choice 
of the readings adopted by him in the critical text, he makes the following 
generous statement : ‘ When there are hundreds or thousands of readings 
to be considered and weighed it is natural that all the selections would 
not satisfy all readers ; and there are bound to be small slips in so enormous 
and difficult a work as this. But the reader has the advantage of having 
the full critical apparatus before him, prepared with all possible care and 
presented in a convenient manner. The reader may easily substitute 
in the text any reading that appeals to him belter.’ This is just what 
WiNTERNITZ has done and as it Is Incumbent upon himself to explain 
his reasons for the choice of the particular readings objected to, 
Sukthankar has once again shown that mastery of detail as well as of 
principles which we expect from him, as a result of his previous studies 
and^ publications. 

As in Mathematics, here too Sukthankar recognizes two types of 
conditions : the necessary condition and the sufficient condition. He has 
assumed that the agreement between K and S is a sufficient condition 
though not a necessary condition for the originality of the 
concordant reading. In the reading adopted by him at 1.3.60 : gira va 
samsami, WiNTERNiTZ prefers the omission of m, according to the principle 
that agreement between K and S warrants the better text, for Ko Nj S 
omit it, and besides, it disturbs the metre and the sense. To this 
Sukthankar replies : there is no agreement here between K and S ; 
Ko, it is true, represents the version K in a comparatively pure form but 
Ko is not K. K) is, on the whole, a decidedly better representative of 
the Kasmirl version than Ko. In the case under discussion we have Kq 


^ Ibil 16. 90-133. 
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agreeing with S and K| with 1^, a case of cross-agreement, which has been 
overlooked by WlNTERNlTZ. As for the agreement of N, with S, it had 
already been pointed out by SukthaNKAR that even the Mss. of distant 
Nepal are not wholly free from contamination from some Southern 
source or sources. It is thus proved that the documental probability 
in favour of the reading preferred by WinterMTZ is not at all strong, 
and it is then proved to be further weakened by intrinsic probability. 
To the criticism of Winternitz that too much reliance on the principle : 
adopt the reading which best explains how the other readings have or may 
have arisen, SuktHANKAR replies by showng documentally how the 
reading nivasatam adopted by him at 13.145 could never be proved to 
have arisen from an original nyavasatam preferred by Winternitz. 
There are many priceless teachings in this paper ; one of the classical 
instances is in connection with 1.92-2 : Gahga iva T~ pint. Winternitz 

had remarked Here SuktHANKAR adopts the reading of ^|K|, against 
the reading of all other N Mss. The same Mss. ^|K| have in c ^ayanat 
for iaUlot of all other Mss. which is rejected. Why should ^jK) in the 
first line be of greater authority than in the seccond line?” This is 
a very pertinent question for a novice in textual criticism, but it is 
surprising that so acknowledged an authority on the subject like 
Winternitz should have raised it. Nevertheless SukthaNKAR 
considered it his duty to reply t© this question, and he remarks- 
‘ The configuration of the Mss. as well as the intrinsic merit of the readings 
are different in the two lines. That is how appear to be of greater 
authority in the first line than in the second. The zulilal of the text is 
found in all Mss. except ^|K| (S only transposing the word), and is, 
therefore, for one thing, obviously far better documented than Sayai^t 
of SjlCj only. In the second line, therefore, \ve base practically, only 
two readings : iSayanat of SjKi, against salilal of the rest ; therefore the 
reading of ^iKj has been rightly rejected. Such is not the case in, 
the first line Here we ha\e three nearly independent readings (6, Kj 
Ganga ioa rUpim : Vulgate G. slrtrSpadharin'i ;S lohhaniyataniakTtih 
which latter is our fourth pada). Here, while the two Northern readings 
are somewhat allied to each other, the Southern reading is entirely 
different, having very little connection with the Northern. ^Tone of the 
readings can be mechanically demed from the other, and intrinsically 
they are all more or less of the same value. Such being the case the 
Northern tradition was, as usual, followed.’ Leaving aside other [ ' 
this reply and the query raised by Wi.vrER.STT 2 show the 
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approach between the two. While SUKTHANKAR considers each case 
from fundamental principles, independently of other considerations such 
as a general theory of genetic relationship, etc., WiNTERNITZ and other 
critics, in spite of their deep study of the Epic material are misled by general 
principles. If the Mbh. textual critiasm is a problem sui generis, then 
the general principles are only guiding steps or corner stones ; each case 
has to be seen from the configuration of Mss used as evidence, and the 
general reliability of any set of Mss. is no guarantee that it contains the 
original or tfie more ancient reading. The above arguments have been 
reproduced here only to illustrate the mastery with which SuKTHANKAR 
worked with his material and his superiority m this line to every other 
scholar, which WiNTERNITZ himself conceded to him. 

While he was firm on matters the truth of which he had demonstrated 
himself entirely to his own satisfaction, SuKTHANKAR was always the first 
to admit any slip in his work. Thus at 1 218.27 the reading vyatisthama 
though supported by S I K|, was not admitted into the text for that reason , 
it is a misprint, and Sukthankar thanks WiNTERNITZ for pointing it out. 

During the following eight years SuKTHANKARs whole life was 
practically devoted to contributions concerning the Epic. So far as the 
critical edition is concerned, the Virataparvan by Raghu Vira was 
published in 1936, the Udyoga by S. K. De in 1940 and the Vana— or 
the Aranyakaparvan in 1942. Sukthankar’s contribution to the first 
two as the General Editor is gratefully acknowledged by the Parvan 
Editors in their Introductions.^ Every line of the text and the critical 
apparatus must have been passed by him, both in the press-copy and the 
printing stage. 

Epic Studies V deals with the Mahahharata Jt is 

divided into two sections. The first deals with chronological notes on 
the Mahabharala scholiasts of whom nearly 22 are known by name. 
Very little is, however, known of all these commentators, and only a few 
of these scholia are available in print. By a gradual progression from the 
known to the unknown, SUKTHANKAR establishes the relative chronology 
of some of these commentators, and the final order as given by him 
is as follows : Devabodha-Vimalabodha-Sarvaina-Arjuna-Nllakantha, with 
Sarvajna’s date limited to not later than 1300 a.D. whence it follovis that 
Devabodha and Vimalabodha must have lived long prior to this date. 


^ VirSta Introd. and Udyoga Intro^. 
Annah BORl 17.185.202 
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in the Mbh. and there is no tasis for this eminence in the earlier literature Talcing 
a collective view of all these legends and references, we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the Bhsrgava heroes occupy a surprisingly large portion of the canvass, filling up 
much of the available space in the hackground Their figures are painted with a thick 
brush and in vivid colours Their myths are uniformly distributed o\er tbe entire 
extent of the Great Epic and throughout represented as the people 

The place occupied by these Bhargava legends unmistakably shows the gradual 
* bhrguisation ’of older legends, which occur in the epic itself in two forms, one with 
and the other without some important Bhargava element In the process of converting 
the popular epic of the Bhlratas into the Entyclopeedta Brahmamea the special 
predilection to the Bhargava element is highly significant Intnnsicallv there can be 
no question that this element is entirely foreign to the plan of the original saga or the 
Bharatas.as it occurs entirelym the episodic material According to tradition contained 
within the epic itself Vyasa could not have been the author of these surreptitious 
additions and embellishmentSi nor couldhis disciple VaisampSyanabe credited with this 
particular work But the next recorded recitation of the Mbh is by Ugrasravas in the 
presence of Bhargava Saunaka during the latter s twelve year sacrifice This lends 
colour to the hypothesis that the momentous alterations which have occurred in the 
Great Epic from Vylsa s 24 000 to the later ealasShaitl tanhila is due to the gradual 
‘ bhtguising * of the epic material The influence of the Bhargavas in the 
narrative portion of Mbh is very evident and can hardly be disputed Their special 
connection with Dharma and N>Ci is also established by Sukra and Bhrgu 

The infiltration of masses of Bhargava material in the shape of Bhargava myths and 
legends, the manner of its treatment, andesen that strange admixture of the Epic with 
the Dharma and Niti elements which latter especially has so long puzrledmany 
inquirers into the genesis of the Mbh thus appear to find a simple and straightforward 
explanation of an important unitary diaskeuasis of the epic under very strong and direct 
Bhargava influence The process of expansion thus begun must have continued 
subsequently, first by the Bhargavas themselves and later under their supervision, 
and It IS likely that the remodelled Bharata, like the Vedas, now elevated to the rank of 
the Fifth Veda, must have remainedforsoraetimein the exclusive possession of the 
Bhargavas as their close literary preserve This fact would explain the apparent 
homogeneous character of this heterogeneous mass It all came from different hands, 
fromoulof thesaraemould The colossalsnccessof this Bhargava recension of the 
ancient Epicof the Bharata— a success which in one sense l^as richly deserved — was 
the cause of the neglect and subsequent disappearance of the original heroic poem 
which must have still existed at the time of composition of the Asvalayana 
Grhya Sotra 
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It will thus be noticed that this lext-cntical studj has lifted a corner of 
the veil which covers the hoary history of the text of the Great Epic* 
SuKTHANkAR thereby established a possible ground for explaining all the 
contradictory facts connected with the growth and development of the 
Mbh The response to this theory was immediate and has led to further 
investigations which have added to the expectations raised by SukTHANkAR 
when he closed this paper with the words ‘ The further we pursue the 
sludj of the traces of Bhargavi influence the clearer, it seems to me, 
will become the history of our MahabhSrala the Great Epic of 
BhSratavar?a ’ 

The only recorded paper by Sukthaskar for 1937 is the In Memoriam 
Professor Moritz Wintcrnitz (1863-1937)*^ It is really a brief resume 
of the MahabhSrala worh that Wintermtz did for ncarlj half a century, 
and IS altogether one of the best obituary notices on the lamented 
Professor 

It IS therefore, a matter of great regret that WiNTERSITZ passed a\^a> 
before a discovery of capital importance for MahSbhSrata studies was 
accidentally made by Manyavara Gurup Hdiaraj Panditjiu the 
distinguished Director of Public Instruction of Nepal of a new Nepali 
Ms of the Adiparvan The manner of its discovery and its importance 
IS described in Epic Studies VII The Oldest Extant Ms of the 
Adiparvan The Rajaguru sent complete collations and specimen 
photos for the use of the Institute The Ms is on palm leaf, written 
in a uniform hand m old faded ink and contains only the first parvan of 
the Mbh The average length of the folio is 21” > 2i and each folio 
conlims uniformly 7 lines of writing Although the Ms is not dated, 
its old appearance and the script which comes closest to the script of 
TafelVI.No XI (Cambridge Ms No 1891. 2 of AD 1 179) authenticate 
the high antiquity claimed for it This is also supported h> intcrnil 
evidence the best proof is that it is almost entire]) free from those 
modem accretions which arc given in Appendix I of the Adiparvan 
Volume as also m great part from those other smaller insertions which 
arc listed in the foot-notes More astonishing still is the fact that out of 
the textual emendations hazarded b\ SttmiASKAR fift> per cent are 


nu 
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actually documented by this Ms As Sukthankar remarks 

h IS therefore no exaggeration to say that this remarlcable Ms opportunely affords 
welcome support to the Qitical Edition in most crucial matters Moreover many of 
the variant readings of the new Ms are difhcnlt and obscure marking out its text 
as distinctly archaic Finally in many of it readings it agrees fairly closely with a 
certain other Ms from Nepal which is symbolized as in the critical apparatus of 
the Adi and which is again the oldest dated Ms of the Adiparvan The tradition is 
therefore fairly complete and well attested 

The greatest value of th s Ms hes in its corroboration of the constituted text of the 
Critical Edition Indirectly it attests and )u$tiiies as an independent witness the 
pr nciples according to which the reconstruction of the epic text is achieved thus 
plac ng the constituted text on still surer foundations 

One phase of SukthanKar’s tnumph consisted in converting fns erst- 
while critics into staunch supporters and followers of the methods and 
principles evolved by Kim The discovery of this important Ms is the 
second phase and the culminating point for the full vindication of the 
Critical Edition of SUKTHANKAR This fortunate discovery has set the 
final seal of approval on his editorial work 
Although this Ms IS practically free from the long and short insertions 
of the Vulgate, it is not entirely devoid of small infiltrations as SUKTHANKAR 
demonstrates, such as App 1, Nos 12 33 and 58 and over 87 single line 
insertions All these are uniformly found in the majority of N Mso> 
It also throws an interesting side light on the indirect way in which the 
text gets gradually inflated Us superiority over is proved bv its 
lacking about ninety per cent of the insertions of Nj The unique 
readings of this Ms bear out nearly half the emendations made by 
Sukthankar m his constituted text Out of the total 36 emendations 
made 18 are corroborated by this Ms Of these 13 are cases of hiatus 
It was precisely on this point that A B Keith differed from SUKTHANKAR 
when he said * We need not therefore, accept as a necessarily correct 
theory the view that we are to restore hiatuses, whenever we find variants 
m the Msc , which might be explained by assuming that they are the 
efforts made by scribej who were not accustomed to hiatus to remedy 
the irregularity Sukthankar’s reply is characteristic ‘ Whether the 
said view represents a correct theory of Mbh text-reconstruction or not 
may be best judged from the circumstance that out of eighteen 
emendations which are actually documented and attested by this new Ms , 
not less than thirteen were made just on the ground of hiatus * 
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The whole of the subeequcnl dt&cussion ts Ukcn up %srtlh rcpl>mg to 
Keith’s criticism This paper marl-s the dose of a period and shov.$ iKc 
^ast difference that exists between the mastery of SuCTHVNKAR and the 
general acquaintance of others with epic material One need on!} 
remember the force of the following words recorded in the Prolegomena 
to understand the gulf that existed between the attainment of the Genera! 
Editor and the critical reader mcludmr the learned reviewers ° 

Another h gh Authority Vih le lull of apiMrcfU adnir tien for the wsy m wh <h iKe 
^ofk n he nx dofK At pre«nt At the Init tote Ha* y th much pithor itvl eloeutnee 
JeprecAtwI th % h«ti!y rrepAreJ eclect c text All thAt ye need do it preren* arcardins 
tn ll It fch'Ur It lo reprint the Vulfjte fitintl merely the lofue Ini e’if* of ihc 
mAnitiaii tt colH rri inJ leAv ne etcl lodiv dttAl reader lo contt I itc ht own leil 
iinhimperetj in 1 un nftuenced hv tl e ol tcui re prrtonil (y of lane editor who tttndt 
1 tr a men (or Irttween the retder and hit att hor The letrnni critic ii evidently o( 
op n on if it anj iterfCe leider who p cl* op an rtf i on of ihe Great Fp c for 
caniit iiudy it letter nuti hed I* reconiituct the text thru (he et! or who hit mtdr 
a ipee il ituJv of ihe problem Uut we rrerJ not tile il loo terwuily 

The rest of this passage is unapproachable for the dignified manner in 
which this leirned authontj and others like him arc admonished and is 
worth rending b> all those who have nnv doubts about the scientific 
background of the critical edition Tor even the liest of critics like 
WiSTHtsiTZ who had devoted almost 50 jrars of Ins life to the problems 
connected with the Grent Epic has been proved !>> the cvid'-ncc of this 
unique Ncjvsli Ms to have been wrong m hw differences withSLKTHASKAR 
In 12 places wlicre he ob|ected to the text of the cntinl edition, the text 
ts supported bj the doaim-mtarj evidence of this Ms ' No one doubts 
now tint tlic discover) of this wluabU Ms , so consequcnlnl for the 
tcxl'Criticism of the Adiparvnn would certain!) hive delighted the heart 
of this veteran scholar, v,bo took n passxonvtc and lifc-long interest m 
epic studies AH the criticism of so accule s scholar as KriTH is sLishingl) 
but vsnth •cholsr!) dignit) ansvxrred point b) point, with the 
Incontrovertible evidence of this unique Ms 

It IS no wonder, therefore when recently Tranklin CoCERTO\ wrote 

Mh 1 1 I9t5 

I b» » |U»t Ir * iKc rrv • of 1 f D \ '* *- VTI »m:i» Il i p>l e V 

A \TH iTTirt petw ('ll t- H !■» me 1 C'u*' nl t “j * ^ 1 i-y U *"w} Kj-^ «*•«* t 

Icct A ifT) dfTt fti’w t *•*} « A «l» •*?tVmA*AriK 

^ Ft r lattiii 

’ DORl P 

" n t n I'* 
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But tLe loss to scholarslsip is immeasurable, and, naturally, far more important* 
/ am appalled at the thousl^l tl Util noa he neeessanj lo enlrust ihe MahabKotata 
edition lo others. Few persona now living are as well giited by nature as be svas with tbe 
peculiar combination ol intellectual qualities reeded for this work And literally not 
one has had the experience which he had. and which is second m importance only to that 
natise ability. He had arrived at a point where so many things had become almost 
automatic to him, like second nature . things which even those of us who have helped 
ID the edition cannot control as he did, though we may have painfully struggled towards 
an approximation of a (ew of them Novr. )ust when he could have exploited to the full 
•his unique combination of knowledge and experience— /nanffln sfluynoram— he is cut oil 
m the midst of it 

No higher tribute can be paid to a genius who was unique in his field 
and unrivalled for his courtesy lo those who differed from him. 

The paper referred to above was published during 1938. In 1939 he 
contributed a paper on the Nala episode and the Ramayana^^ m which 
he conclusively shows that the Sudeva soliloquy in the Nalopakhyana of 
the Mbh. must necessarily have been borrowed by one of the redactors 
of the Great Epic from the Rimayana. since the passage m question is 
a misfit in the Mbh. context. It is shovm that this Nala passage is not 
theonly passage for which a parallel exists in the Ramiyana and in the 
parvan-survey Sukthankar refers to the Ramopahhyana occurring in the 
Vana — or Aranyakaparvan. This topic is, however, taken up for 
a separate study as the last or the Epic studies, published during 1940. 
Here Sukthankar’s researches confirm Jacobi’s assumption that the 
Ramopakhyana is indeed an epitome of the work commonly known as 
Valmiki’s Ramayana. 

Just as Sukthankar’s studies in Bhasa were based both on first-hand 
acquaintance with original as well as critical material, the latter of which 
he included in a special bibliography, so also in the case of his epic studies, 
he had started compiling a card index of all articles, notes, pamphlets 
monographs and books dealing critically "with epic questions. The 
index so prepared by Sukthankar is still lying at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, and has incidentally paved the way for Pusalker’s, 
survey of Epic and Puranic Studies published in the Progress of Indie 
Studies. This bibliography, though probably not quite complete, is yet 
indispensable to critical scholars dealing with the Great Epic. 


^ A Volume of Eai’em and Studies presenteil to Prof F W. Thomas, 
P. V. Kane Faslsehujl. 
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In spite of his preoccupation with all this great work SuKTHANKAR 
nerer limitca his interests ; during 1933-34 he delivered a series of lectures 
under the auspices of the University of Bombay as the Wilson Philological 
Lecturer under the title ‘ Life and Growth of Unguages Under the 
new arrangements for postgraduate instruction in Poona he continued to 
pide M.A. students in Ancient Indian Culture, delivering weekly lectures 
in the Institute. He was several times Sectional President at the 
All-India Oriental Conference. During the last of' these occasions, in 
1940, he allowed his address to be published in the BhSraOya Viiyap 
and any one reading it is struck at once by his lively spirit and freshness 
of approach which always kept him alive to new ideas and impressions. 

Two short papers were contributed by SuktiiaNKAR under the general 
title Epic Questions. The first of these Is the opening article in the 
first volume of the Bulklh of this Institute and is connected ivith the 
reading HB^arvpcna Samkarah as opposed to hamsampcna aivawh of 
the Vulgate.’* The paper itself has the sub-litle : Does Indra assume the 
form of a swan? The paper conclusively proves that the hamsa 
incarnation of Indra is nothing but a canard. The second of the series 
IS, unfortunately, the last paper to be published by Sukthankar, and 
deals once again with the Parvasamgraha figures.” It is an InterMting 
contribution and deserves careful reading by a critical scholar who would 
like to deal with Mbh. textual criticism. 

The short Introduction to the Aranyakaparvan is very interesting and 
instructive. Dated in August 1942. it contains however his experience of 
the past seventeen years of work on the Critical Edition. As a result the 
language clearly expresses the fundamental principles, which may bo 
quoted here just to show the way in which be was making himself 
approachable to a larger group of scholars who are not specialists i’” 

When tie Su.Ji-K w,.,e„ („h,eh i. He bee, Nenbem ven.oe) end ,le S„„,le.e 
leceauea ere pieced m-d-i.e, we cn ,a geeer.I tecon.IrM He »„h ceeBdence. 

Wins . eerie, n number ol mirmr verbal UnUv.lIon. ,n He H.pe of ejnenyme,,.’ 
pbr..,.,,, .b,cH remeln inJelerminale wiH.a; elfectlnB He eon.lruct.on or ob,c„„„j 

BV 3. It is tepnnled asetn in lie Prcic. wij Trans, o/ He All-M,. Or. Cmf 
Tirupati, pp 593-609 

BallDCR! 1. 1-7. 

^ Silotr Jalilee Volame of Amali BORI23. 

Introduction, p. xVIU. 
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the sense The concord between SSrad* K version and the Southern recension in 
point o^ general content is strilcms end forms a sure basis (or constituting a single text. 
Contamination between the K version and the S recension cannot be proved but 
contamination between the B D versran and the S recension is not impossible The 
agreements between the B D and S recension have nevertheless been as a rule utilized 
to arrive at a tentative stop-gap based on the indications of documental evidence. 
But It should be noted that the K S agreements have far greater documental authority 
and probative value than the B-D-S agreements. 

Let me put the matter in a slightly different way The highest documental proba- 
bility we can demand and expect is when all Mss of our eritica’ apparatus— 
wbich IS the same as saying, all our different versions— agree on a reading or a feature 
We must accept this as the original al least toe do not luuh to Question it. at present 
In the absence of such complete concord the next best combination is the agreement 
between the Sarada version and the Southern recension (against B D) Third in 
importance is, in my opinion the concord between the Southern leetnswn and the 
Bengah-cum Devanagari version (against the Sarada) Fourth in order stands the 
agreement between only Northern versions or only Southern versions infer s« which 
1 consider, in general, as of equal value With the proviso that a passage, or a stanza 
or even a little line which it not necessary to the context, may be rejected, if it it 
actually omitted entirely m even one of the important versions, smc» as experience has 
shown, the chances of conflation are always very much greater than those of accidental 
or intentional omission 

The italicised words will indicate a new phase that was gradually coming 
over SuKTHANKAR. While still interested in the Critical Edition of the 
Great Epic to which he had devoted the best part of his life, he was slowly 
being drawn towards the content of the Mbh , not as it was in the 
constituted text only, but in the entire Mss tradition There was 
a double approach to this problem, or to be more precise, a threefold 
approach ; in the first place the mass of accretion, interpolation, 
conflation, etc. was symptomatic of a certain phase in the life of the nation 
where the original text grew into these gigantic proportions. Then again 
there was a central theme which was pervading the whole of the epic and 
around which it moved And finally there was the question of higher 
criticism, which could come in only after lower criticism had done its 
work properly. 

When SuKTHANKAR says : ‘ at least we do not wish to question it, at 
present’, he indicates thereby the possibility of going behind this 
constituted text — although a distant possibility — and of arriving at the 
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which has now become the great epic of SukthanKAR’s own life. This 
paper can only be concluded fittingly in his last public utterance, at Poona 
the inspiring words of which still continue to ring m the ears of those who 
listened to him on that unforgettable 5th January 1943 

‘ There is a danger that in our pseudo-scientific mood we 
may be tempted to discard this great boolc, thinking that we have 
outgrown it That would be capital blunder That would m fact 
mean nothing but an indication of our will to commit suicide, 
national suicide, the signal of our national extinction For never 
was truer word spoken than when the late German Indologist 
Herman Oldenberg said that “ in the Mahabharata breathe the 
united soul of India, and the individual souls of her people” 
And why is that? Because the Mahabharata is the national 
saga of India It is, »n other words, the content of our collective 
unconscious. And just for that reason it refuses to be discarded 
We must therefore grasp this great book with both hands and face it 
squarelj Then we shall recognize that it is our past which has 
prolonged itself into the present IVe arc it ' I mean the real WE ’ 
Shall we be guilty of strangling our own soul ? NEVER ’ 

December 1943. S. M. Katre. 
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In llie interior of padas 1 have noted only eight cases saha asate 4 7b 
pramloc^ uroasi ira (twice 1) 10 11b k^tavarma anodh^sUh 13 57c 
naiya Uvin 34 10a ekaoastra adbomot 60 15a irayab J^deme adhana 
bhavanli 63 )a (at the cesura m a tnslubh) sada utlamapurusah 65 8d 
Again the Mss frequently try to bridge the hiatus by secondary changes 

Secondary crasts or double samdhi 
poundro^o yositdeycti 13 19c for ‘^deuflfhj i/i 
hamsett dibheJieii ca 20 31b, for hamsa[h] lii dibha}ia[h] th 
sendrapi deva 60 30d for scndrofh] apt 
codyamanapi 61 28b for codi/<im5n5[h] api 
esa vai dasaputrett 63 29c for dasapalra[h\ ih 

Initial 5 absorbed (ahhinthtta) after final c or o 
brahmano jnam 20 34c 
rdhyalo imanam 45 16c 
te tmanam 68 8c 

There is little eUe that concerns phonology Three times a feminine 
i stem in composition has the final i shortened m places where metre 
requires, or at least favours a short While lhe»e might also be considered 
morphological changes (shift from i to i declensional type) they are 
doubtless primarily phonetic detalunandana (for deyoifi'’) 22 31b and 
56b, both times at the end of a sloka in this position a long syllable is 
never tolerated — gandhartpuirasya 63 19c at the beginning of a 
tnstubh, the third syllable of which is regularly short when the cesura 
IS postponed being prevailingly long only when the cesura follows the 
fourth syllable (JAOS 59 1 63) Here to be sure we have one of the rare 
cases in which the cesura follows the sixth syllable But they seem to 
tend to follow the quantitative scheme of those with cesura after the 
fifth , certainly not of those with early cesura The shortening of i is 
probably to he considered metrical 

An extraordinary case of haplology has been assumed not without some 
misgivings, m 18 3b cavayoTjunah for mvayor arjmah , see note on the 
passage in Addenda 

Morphology 

A few stray matters concerning noun and pronoun infltcUon 

The nom pi of an i- stem is used as accus in 48 9d rasayab (for rusin) 

Thenom pi of the stem op is used as accus in 49 8d opaA (for opaA) 
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From a masculine in <lcm \sc ha%c a ciiriou? pccus sg in •im, based on 
proportional anilogv, after the nom in i (folloumg tlic feminine i- 
declension ') pr5/i/f5mTm 60 Ic 

The stem srn^a has masculine gender, instead of the regular neuter, 
In 19 18h srngam sumahantatn {hccixs sg ) — Similarlj catia rcgularlj 
neuter, is masculine at *17 3i 

The stem Jan ala dcitj is rcgularl) neuter, masculine gender is 
authorised for it icxicallj, but has not been discovered in Iitcrarj 
occurrences In 5 90b it seems to he masculine 

Tlic dative form moAi/am is prakriticall> used as genitive, instead of 
mama m 70 20c jiiitaprti/alam mahyam JbtS tmam l^hsahf-agtmrn, " ftc 
upon this mj love of life, which ha^ resulted in affliction ! It would 
seem forced and improbable to construe the form as dependent on 
klc^ahhagtmm, which has resulted in affliction for me , in vicvv of the 
position of the word 

I'erh/om^ m this hook have more interest tinn noun forms 
We find first a considerable number of unaugmenled preterites nearly 
all inperfects but one aorist (the last m the list) Naturall) many Mss 
usually remove the irregularity . but there is little douhl that in most 
eases the original contained it jnapatiat 12 3^d prajoye'em 16 34c, 
cMif<jncfl/5/7i 16 49d samarcayan and ^ririon 19 20b and 20c, grlriita 
19 43c, pro/i^r/jnimo 19 50 n. (probably imperf rather than present 
with secondary ending cf l)clow) IhramayaJ 22 5c, upoyaj 27 I4d 
l^uwtam 40 2d, icchat 41 3d sananui TOjart 42 40d , iclhajayata 
42 52d (from the quotation m PW it v>ould appear lliat the imperfect 
forms of this peculiar denominative arc rcgularlv unaugmented), 
pangth'Jlam 46 33c prat/i.ahel^'n 48 42fl nfiiC/o 61 52c gamayad 
66 4c, t j/ai'anryontn 72 22c, onujainfO’n 72 26d 

Irregularities of persons! endings ol o occur Especially frerjuent 
Is confusion of the primarv I plural rndme /Tc.t with the ’econdsrv (also 
perfect, and subjunctive mpeialivc) ending nvi Thus we find •r'Ci 
m the perfect suirtm''^! 14 Ilf. 16 2d 64 Id, m ll c ojitativc 
5S 27c . and to the ‘ubj impv 65 la Cor*rariw*se we 

find present or future forms in ma icc/5-^ 6 17c. diJhiy f^Z-ra 
18 3c nfar'ia 19 lid c x(5- i 3> Ilh rur*jfc-ro 42 4*'b sma 
52 Ilk! (not r* all likcK to Ivc tie particle i-w m nn op nv n) In s few 
ol ihe^e notabK ri/KT-nvi and rKu*^ r^trr njld insVe tl - regjls' Ir-nn 
kr>lKy 4-— s., 
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impossible m the present position of the word On the other hand, 
several of the forms occur at the end of lines, where obviously metre 
could not be concerned 

The properly secondary ending -dhvam of the 2 pi middle, is thrice 
used with presents manuadhvam 20 2h janidhvam 34 3a , Vivadadh- 
vam 63 1 7b 

Strong and weak present stem-forms are interchanged, strong being 
used for weak m hravthi 22 34b and 25 13c and weak for strong in 
adadmi 20 25b 

Unusual present stem formations prayujmahe 35 15d (vedic) — 
pratyapisan 42 27b (aptsan AV , Whitnev, Roots) — k^ndhi 2 sg imv 
of^r/ ‘cut , 64 lOd (quite without recorded analogy I suspect 
influence of k^dhi from ^r, regarded as an aorist see below) — vitan- 
damh 33 4d, pres mtd pple, disputing cf vitania noun the 
Dhatup has /andafe (thematic !) * trike — archatt (ioT rcchaii) \9 A6h 
Thematic (1st class) present forms of da (perhaps hardly worth noting 
since they are familiar from the Veda onwards) adadad 48 22c > 
adadeyam 71 17a 

Future glahUyaU, from glah * play at dice ’ , apparently hapax 
Ugomenon, but obviously based on the analogy of grahisyati from grab 

Perfect, without reduplication, pravepaU )6 35d (cf Renou, Cr Sete , 
§333c) 

Aorist kxdht 60 30b, and k'tboh 40 22d, 53 5d, 65 !0d (always with 
rra) Also with ma majjih 55 9d bfipiitbah 59 3c , and bhanth 
59 8d 

Active endings with clearly and definitely passive forms dahyanti 
28 22d , dhmayati 45 30d , drsyam 62 5d Other violations of 
Paninian rules regarding parasmaipada and atmanepada endings in 
particular roots are so frequent in the epic that it has not seemed necessary 
to list them 

Gerunds The ending -ftw is applied to roots compounded with 
preverbs or other elements, not only causatives and denominatives m 
-aya- (where it is specially frequent, see EdceRTON, Language, IS 108) 
as m mvartayitia 2 20a, but also in adi^ri^a 52 1 7d, and ahhyulsmaydva 
63 12a In the last we have the further irregularity that the gerund is 
based on the present stem, not on the root, as regularly in Buddhist 
Hvbrid Sanskrit and Pah Prakrit (see ibtd 1 1 1) 
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Contrariwise, simple roots may take the suffix -ya, which belongs 
regularly to compounds Thus grhtja 3 3c, 17 4c, 46 25d, pu;r/a 
42 38c, and tacya 2 Ha. 23 6a. 42 53d, 52 34a This last is 
always preceded by st;as/i, which however must be regarded as a separate 
word, not as compounded with the following form of vac-, since it is 
sometimes separated from it by other words 

One alleged infinitive form, the monstrously impossible ijitum occurring 
in the vulgale for our ihxlum 30 26c, and hence quoted m our grammars 
and dictionaries, must now be rejected from the text , see my note ad loc 
m Addenda 

An irregular causative form occurs m 30 21a dik^apaya It is the 
only form of its kind cited m PW from this root 

Syntax 

A few stray cases will be mentioned of syntactic constructions which 
seem worthy of note 

An absolute, or semi-absolule genitive (cf SPEYER, VSS §212) seems 
to be found in 34 13 

asya dharmapravfttasya parthwatvam a^tTSatoh 
lipran asmai prayacchamah so yam asmon no jnonyale 

Since he was proceeding according to dharma and was desirous of 
effecting kmgship, we give tribute to him, but he does not respect us ’ 
The genitives may be felt as more or less depending on prayacchamah , 
but the occurrence of the dative form asmai, * to him ju»t before this 
verb, makes such a construction at least harsh 

In 41 22, 23 and 25 (essentially one case, the two latter patterned 
after the first), I sec no way of construing the genitives except as 
absolute* 

icckaiah so ht simhasya hh^mafivaty asamsayam 
tcchaiam parthttendtanam bhistna fivasy asamsayani 
tcchaiam hda nan'oham jlvamy esani mahtksiiam 
A genitive with the force of an ablative (Speyer VSS §73) is apparcntlj 
used m 13 43c svaparam suraserar^m praymjau ' he went from the 
Surnsena counlrj to his own atj 

In 4 4c, karusrestho seem^ lo bu a nominative pendens , vothout 
grammatical construction 

A vocative appears lo bt. u'td with a third person verb m 6 2a , 
hhegat'an nyayam ahailam 'ec note ad loc In Addenda 
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A singular verb occurs with a following dual subject in 5. 106d Syate 
madbusarptsi, but the case is peculiar ; see note ad loc. In Addenda 
— In 6. 18d many Mss., including and K 1-3 read smyaiom .^ahhah, 
a singular verb with a following plural subject I am still not aure that 
this reading should not be adopted ; but it must be admitted that 
it would be very bizarre, and I have finally adopted the variant 
STUyantam- 

In 66.31cd occurs an example of ma with the future. m5 

bhaOisyasi, “ lest you become. . 

Twice, In 67. 5d and I5d, occurs the optative form tyai with the sense 
of a preterite ; see note ad loc. m Addenda and references there quoted. 

Noteworthy is the occurrence of the enclitic enam (documented 
uniformly by all Msa without exception) at the beginning of a p5da m 
17.15a 

No. 2 : Metre 

(In the SahbapaTVai^ 

There are no prose passages m the Sabhaparvan There is a single 
verse (38.40) composed in the metre called halamukhT, which consists of 
four padas each with the scheme — — ww'www — There 

are 151 trisJubViagatl stanzas, one of which contains m padas. The 
rest, 2238 in all, are anustubh or “ epic sloha 82 of these contain three 
lines or six pSdas. 

As to the structure of the slolca stanzas, I have nothing to add in 
pimciplc to Hopkins’s treatment in The Great Epic. It seems worth 
while, however, to list the few hypermetric sloha padas which occur. 
They all belong to the regular type treated by HoPKINS f. c, 252 ; the 
added syllable appears invariably as one of two initial shorts, and the first 
five syllables are always — , without regard to the character 

of the cadence AH occur m the first half of their respective lines, never 
in the second. 

anugumyamanah sasuhhe, 2 1 7c 
ghriapayasena madbwva, 4.2a. 

Virajornharas atramalyo, 7.5c 
adtiiT ditir danus caiva, \ I 29a 
vyajayad dhanatnjayo rojan, 24 lie. 
upaniyamanam yuklo^ 33.26c. 
upagiyamaria norlhhir, 52*35c. 
vtduTadayas ca tarn 5r/5m, 70 22a. 
sibala vapan savgaioci, 71 .4a and 14c. 
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Most of them seem not to be recorded, in the sensei found here, outside 
of this book. Some few appear elsewhere, but rarely ; these are included 
because of their rarity or problematic character. Some are recorded 
in the lexicon of BohtLINGK and RoTH (which is abbreviated PW), but 
only from this book. Some others are there represented by different 
words, because the reading of the vulgate (Calcutta and Bombay editions) 
is different from ours. In these latter cases, as a rule, I quote the vulgate 
reading after that of our text. The majority of the words here listed are 
proper names, personal, mythical, or geographical. For many of these 
the Mss. offer variants, sometimes in large number , but in this list only 
the form adopted in the text is given, even when it is much less than 
certain. 


anga^ila.n ofa^aW, 10 16c 
anan/aJimla, It 12c 

oni^ela, n ofayaVsa, 10 I7e 
anivafa, p] n or epithet at a people 47 15c 
anuliarSa, some part of a wagon. 49 6b (sec 
comma glosses) 

•onu^arSm, “ bringing along With ‘ 9 7b 

(tee note m Addenda) 

aimpalin, “having contciquences, leading to 
(ff* dat), 56 la. 

anapratlar, “ one who investigates searchingly 

5.29c 

oraipTiya, " friendly disposed ”, 5 63b , 57 I6a, 
17b 

onabala, "of reduced, meagre strength . 
i6.6a, 

muiarna, “(men) of subordinate castes” (?) 
58 3c 

", 2li 

“Antioch” (’), 28.49a (see note in 
Addenda) 

opocTna. ” contrary, ilbomened ”, 72 8d 

apsuhomya, n ofa r?'. 4 lOc 
aihisori, n of a city, 24.18a 
ahhyuUmayitia, gerund, 63.i2a (see under 
Grammar, p4, PW records only pple. 
ahhyalsmayai from this verb) 
oripranwd, n of a king, 8 9a 
ofi’anosu. n of a ^sj 4 9c 
asoamt^htsvara, n of a Lng. 26 Ba 
aitacanirokfi, ” having the form of the «gl»l» 
da>K>ld moon, half-moon shaped”, 66 I4b 
(cf a%lamicanira in ScHMIDT's Nachtr^ to 

PW.) 


ath, n of a daughter of jarasamdha |3 SOa 
asnuk'to. “selfishness, selfish act 61 lOa. 
ekar^o, n of a king 31 11c 

‘throw (of dice) , 58 30d (cf 

somirf^sepa) 

animanJoya, n of a r»i. 4 lOd (see Addenda), 
dsroi^. n of a r»i. ? 16d 
oUaTO, " place on which the dice are thrown ' , 
51 3d (see Addenda) 

oAf* o of a prince, 4 27a, I3.2la,2d39a 
(vulg a^rti always) 

endro^rsfo, “ plowed by Indra, growing wild ”, 

47 9a 

mJtaparvata, n of a mountain, 27 I3b 
no. n of en apsaras. 10 lib 
7nrr, n of a princely lamily, 8 22b 
uUama, a of a people, 27,3b 
utlara, ?l of a people, 27.3b. 

J3, of a place, 29 Jft fioJgv 

°mtua} 

udbn^o, an uncertain part of a palace, 32 [2b. 
anno^o. n. of a mountain or country, 27 5c 
(vulg AAo//q/iO. 

Dpd^rto. n of a tnbe. 28.43b 

DpadcM, ‘ neighbouring territory ”, 27.9c. 

upoMtsa, " quiver ”, 49.9a 

uroge, n of a City, 24 18c. 

Dsod^o, n of a hng, 8 23a 
f/o, “ righteous 31 7c (in this sense, of 
pOTons. recorded only as Vedic) 
tk^aJa, pi n of a people, 28 47a; 47 16a. 
e(<ipada^6=preeeding, 47.18d 
d^smajyofia, pi n of (one or two) people (s), 

48 3a 
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a Ja made of (the shn oQ the arumal called 
eda (usually e^aka) 47 3a 
Oilrakqiri^a pi n of a people 28 48d (viilg 
Uffra”) 

mdamlxira pi n of a people 48 12c 
flujnjja pi n (or epithet)^ of a people 47 15c 
kamah ti of a king 4 I9e 
kamfxma n. ofa hng 4 I9f 
I;orcrca/ by way of tribute 25 15d 
kaTahol<3k,a n. of a king (or place) 28 47cL 
kariiara n ofarsi 4 l3c 
l^alaUia n or epithet of a king 13 12b (vulg 
karahha) 

kolapa n ofafp 4 i^f 
koseraka n of a 10 15a 
kahia n of a VjSpi 13 58a (vulg i^ai}ka see 
Addenda) 

Itfikaia n. of a rsj 19 5d 

k.aca n. of a kutg 27 22d 
kemt/aha n of a lake 48 !9d 
koyitiyc n of a people 48 12a 
kora tribute *— Itara (recorded only 
lexically) m kjfokora 48 1 8c 
j^orani^o, title of aa offieul who trained 
princes and waniors in science 5 23a 
^arss^o pi n. of a people 46 21c 
^foro p! n. of a people 47 lOb 
hrkkora pL n of a people 43 (54 
hikr rrieni n of a mountain 27 5d (vulg 
su^trmcnO 

a designation of a textile fabnc. 

“ made by splinting C*) 47 23a («Jg 
^ti)® 

n of a people 4 22b 23 15a 14b 
48 3c (vulg W nda) 
kui}<lolaJhaTa n of a naga 9 9c 
^;undamana pi n of a people 48 13a 
i^BltonSurt; n. of a yaW 10 15c 
krtak^o n. of a ksatnya 4 24b 
krlavega, n of a king 8 9b 
k'lasToma n of a rsi 4 12b 
k'lai n of a king 48 243. 

^rsnia/ff n. of a rsi 7 lid. 

J^rsija n of a naga 9 8c 

knvla pi n of a people, 28 47b 

^((ot'yo stake ( n gambling) 58 22d 

fern li-a of the Kiratas 48 I(la« 
kpkonaJa pi n of a people 24 ?7b 


kv>oiegasTai^ n. of a fSi 4 I4b 
kpUoitrt n. of a place 28 43c 
kfi a venom bag (of a snake) 59 3b 
kfBihao pi n of a people 43 14a see also 
catlraht kfliJruTa 

kflu^iko n of a serpent-demon (cf i^oia) 

19 4- lOc also another name for Hamsa 
Jarasamdha s general, 20 30c 
khana a very latge number 38 3b Ui 
kfuiTVa consisting of three kharvas 47 5e 
cf IraJ^harve 

gojakarna n of a j'akja, 10 15d 
fonda^am/tf n ofayaksa 10 15a 
ganJitkya n. of a nver =yandffl^ 18 27a 
gavtftha n of a r« 7 Ma 
SOfialakaaha n of a country 27 3a (vulg 

“Mw) 

goratha n of a mountain IS 30c 
gwastma pi n of a people, 47 5a 
X<Birc»iroj n of a fSi 7 lOb 
^oarona. n. of a long 8 I7b 
gramaneya pi n of a people 29 Sb (vulg 
"lya) 

ghatajaraika n of a rti 4 lib 

ghttfoiato n of a demon 9 13c 

cahaJcia, n. of a Vr^ni 13 56b 

caittrasva, n of a king 8 lOc 

coriffyu a name of JarasamdJia 13 8a 2(h 

carutKira n of ao epsaras 10 lOc 

<i/ra n of a naga, 9 Bd 

ntrascna. another name of Dibhaka (q > ) 

20 30a 

nlimaia n of an apsoras 10 lOb 

ataoaias n of a j-akja 10 I7d. 

tatlrakf kmkora pLn.of(?oneor)two people (s) 

46 2Ib (cf koa^tI7a) 
janghalatiilai, n of a fji 4 I4a 
jotesura n of a king 4 21a 
jontMo^ n of a long 28 7b 
jaiaigaca n. of a country 27 4b (vulg 
jiJadiftava) 

ja^i^amo, n. of a tfi 4 12c 

n. of one of Jareamdha s generals 
13 lid 36c 40c 4Id 424 17 25a 18 la 
20 13b (vulg dimiAoAa) 

/atacma (?) p! n of a people 28 43a 
lamra n. of a dv^pa 26 468 
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pi n of • people 43 144 
I lUn ialmaso speckled Ike partr>dm 
epilhet of horses 25 6o 19a 47 44 
r’imj'"Si?o n of a liajr 28 46c 
turai/a n of a lung 8 8c 
turn qu ckl> M Ida (see Addeiwl*} 
jfno(;fl n of a kinj- 8 Ifcfl 
Jri^iAona see 

I/O ^/iona=prcc(d og 43 24c 
Iroicofij n of a rji 4 111 
/rvrr^ftr ft (or ep ihel) of * people 47 I5» 
lafiiotha n of * km; 8 ISh 
Jataiara n of a demon 9 I4d 
dflWjniso n.efar|t<4 lla 
dastmiya n of a people 47 5b 
d ca^pwsl/w n ol a nii 24 12a (vuIr Jtva- 
ftnilho) 

iirfhnprnjno n of a kinp 27 Jh (vulp dr//Ao 
i/fljno) 

iftfthavtfitt pi n of a people 43 JK 
dirrraj^Aa n of a demon 9 13a 
dinilhata pf n of a people 43 12c 
dnv play (nmblms m «kM*d«v« 55 5a 
Jnvroja n of a king 8 23b 
JaichoiT/e n ofa rs 7 I6e 
Jetila play (of dice) 56 ICli 
Jnmeptilm n of a king 24 Id 
di'Vttf’ltf n (or epithel) of a people 47 15a 
ff^aman n ofa king 8 25d 
dHtJhma neh in vnsdom 18 I7d. 
nat/a n of a king 8 IfU 

no/o stalk (=nofo) m moso- 
bean stalk 19 15c (see Addenda) 
riiftno n of a people 46 2lb(vulg nipo) 
n/donlo n of a Vr^pi 13 58a 
ttir eh rwralie declares 57 2d 
ni soms nifams turn to declare 44 22d 
border environs 24 27b {sec 
Addenda ad foe) 47 9c 
nisr»/<3 ^omo ha>ing abandoned (surrendered) 
one s free choice 60 42b 43d 
panaJ-arpah pi n of a people 29 &! 
poncobaa/a n. of a king 8 12b 
palloja ? epithet of a text le fal nc 47 22d 
pa/S-fM?/ lo rely upon ivitb loc 57 18a. 
pariundhu adv about the Indus 47 9d 
(vulg pcmnd/iu) 
pornadir n of a rs; 4 11b 
poi'ilropa^ n. of a fSi 4 13c 


pauipa pi n of a people 48 3c 
panUiui^i n. of a country 27 8d 
pSodtJ used of the sons of Paotju 55 |4>i 
62 rOt 

parai'arf/a adherent of Ivjd le party , 
57 I2» 

pan/dta n of a rn 5 3 a (rf next) 

/•flrip’lohti n of a r»i 4 IZd (cf preceding) 
pt'igoloi^sr n of a >aksa 10 17 a 
p tdtanda n of a king (or phee >) 28 47d 
{«/Jg fia'a/rda) 

p f Atmr n of a demon 9 13d 
pipitaka a k nd of gold ta d lo he ci Ileried by 
ants 48 4» 

pwanacaura fomer thief nun with 
enm n*l record 5 72e 
pofPmar<a n of a vaksa 10 17a 
pum t> of Arjuni s cKsnoteer JO 30b 
purt'otfeta n of a country 47 31b 
PUhesasi'a n of a king fi 2CU 
prtAc'o^ja n of a kmc 6 9b 
ptlhcatm n ofa kng 6 18b 
pniha n of a kmg 8 I9d 
pango n of a rj 4 15c 
palano n. of a nty 28 38d 
paural^e pj n of * people 48 13b 
pfotii^lm) iprece 5 66c 
ptahUiJhana (era repelling 5 53d 
piajdro pf a of a people 43 3b 
pradyole n of a yaksa 10 15b 
praicfaica a of a y-akxa 10 17b 
prohlada n of a naga 9 10a 
procsiOiuAmo, esstem SuKrnas n of a people 
27 24a (vulg prtaahma) 
prainmiid ko speaking words that claim to b 
svjse t 61 38b (adjective to pre^eSJa 
Bhagavadg la 2 lib the mean tig of which is 
est^ished by this } 

proltpi^ patronymic regularly for vulg 

pi^peya 56 2a 7a 57 17a 
pr^i n of a daughter of Jarasamdha 13 30a 
pnjmjale denom. is glad 56 5b 
p6<ijehha^;a n of a yaksa 10 16b 
phahdakfi n of a yaksa 10 f6b 
phdgf^ —pfiolgiina (A/jujm) 58 2W 
hMrwrmlin n of a 4 |4d 

doftn'af.tf n of a rsi 4 12 a 
tab n of a rsi 4 9d 
BahJv pi n of a people 47 I5d 
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&u<I£cK/a n q( an apaaras 10 Ucl 
bhaJrakara pi n o( a people 13 23a 
hhansasian n or patronym c of a king 8 I5a 
(vulg surj) 

hhimajanu n of a king 8 19c 
bhthni ' basic capital (opposcrl to pfiala 
‘interest profit } 47 2c 
bhulinga a certain bird 38 I7d 41 } 8 d t9a 
bhcgm-ant n of a king (7) 27 lib 
mantmant n of a naga 9 9c 19 lOe 
nian^ui:a^jo epithet of horses proliabl) of the 
colour of frogs* ejes 25 6 b 
mallamayura pi n of a people 29 5b 
majawiltfl n of a mountain 27 &b (vulg 
madadkara) 

madrakanta n of a king 4 21a 
jnadhyomtkptpi pi n of a people 29 7a 
mafiagama of great gait (of horses) 47 
26c 

mahavrea n. of a 4 fib of a demon 9 14b 
mahasi.a n of a long 8 18a 
maAcecAs n of a place 29 6 a (vulc mahetiha) 
maetlla n of a king 31 I3d 
madhailtiriha n of a locality 13 52b 
R\a(a n of river 13 28d 
mafads n or epithet of a fabulous bull killed 
byBrbadratha 19 15a 

maukaltkfi pertaining to one mootk s hme 

54 20d 

mui^Sya first (caste) — brahmana m mtkhya 
vasas wearing brahmans garments 
I8'23b 

munjakelu n of a k«tn>a 4 I 8 d 
ffiurflcipa/toTio n of a town 28 43 d (vulg 
turabhipallana) 

tntfikada n of a nasa 9 lOa 
mtghaiasas n of demon 9 I4d 
meghaiahana n of a king 13 12b 
moJagtri n of a king (not a mountain ') 27* 19a 
motiapura n of a aty 24 10a 
Tjmjnjayana apparently patronymic of tapu 
bhak^a (q v ) 4 lie 
maukya n of a people 48 14c 
Tamaka n of a mountain 28 46ij 
npaJasva n of a king 8 13a 
rupadgu n of a king 6 12 c 
TocamZia n ofaking 24 18d, of another king 
26 Sb 

ronia, Roma "28 49a 


wfi /a^ n of a place (? mountain) 29 4<i 
laia n of an apsaras 10 lid 
latafakfa pi n (or epithet) of a people 47 15a 
hha pi n of a people 24 24a 
lokajangha pi n of a people 46 21c 
bhla n of a naga 9 8 c n of a country (or 
king) 24 16c 

hAdja n of a river (the Brahmaputra) 48 8 d 
(vulg lauhitya) 
twaha n of a fsi 4 1 3c 
ioroA<>I.<im<i n of a jaksa 10 16a 
largapSla herd keeper applied to Krsia 

41 17b 

forgo n of an apsaras 10 Me 


tamakfl pi 

of a 

people 27 

12 a 

lailtapa pi n 

of a 

people 48 

14b 

vataskflniha n 

of a 

fsi 7 I2fl 


i^tbMffo n 

of i 

) 4 11 


iJrijerio n of 

a king 6 18c r 

1 of 1 

48 6 c 




toryodamso 

made of (the 

skin 

47 3a 





valtn n of a demon 9 14c 
uifo/uto n of an asura 9 15a 
ulaijtl vtfendana ppls dispcAing 
33 4d 

firupo n of a demon 9 14b 
fifordAono n of a ksatriya 4 I 6 d 
iiso/a^ n of a yakia 10 I5d 
lavcrapa n of a demon 9 14a 
i;rk*avasut n of a yak^a 10 17c 
vgttJafAa n of a aty 29 lOd (vulg d(Lye{a/d) 
lenujanghtt n of a ySt 4 Ise 
loiyamo^a pi n of a people 48 12b 
loiroma pi n of a people 47 lOa 
(Oirin pi n of a princely family 8 ^ 2 b 
joAroiropn n of a snake 19 9a 
lon^Ao n of a demon 9 13a 
sormoi^ p! n of a people 27 12a 
sartavatya pi n of a people 48 I5d (vulg 
sa^ ) 

siifiatant n of a r$i 2 12 c 
sikhutarta n of a yaksa 10 I 63 
tmit-cka n of a (Si 4 I2a 
su (onSnfv (coloured ?) like a parrot s nose 
( brown faced Devabodha) 47 4b 
auciArt acting purely rightly 5 70d 
su^ora epithet of elephants 48 24b according 
to Nilakantha local name Cf KirfeU 
Kosmograpbit 329 
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surd, pi n 

of a people (? or 

48 12 


fOlTIfoko n 

of a place, 29 6a 

jonitoda, n of 

ayalsa 10 17b 

sauQ^iko, pi 

n of a people, 48 l3a 


smiayuJha, n. of a Ic^tnya, 4 23a 
svetahhaJra n of a pahyaVa, 10 4d 
sarpspanaka, nt substanhve, m gatra-sam’’, 
'■ tiling that touches (the body) 5 56b 
tarrJiTadano, “ resounding 54 3a 
tamgrmlhatia, “ the fashioning origination 
{kalahasya) 51 lib 
savgramajit, n. of a ksatnya 4 19a 
samjaymii, n of a aly, 28 47c 
sadasvorm, n of a king 8 lOc 
sa’pnyastapSda, pi n of a people, 27 12a 
sama^;o. pi n of a people, 27 14b 
samu/^;epo, throw (of dice) 67 20c (cf 
o^jepa) 

umtiTasara, valuables from the sea , 
48 30a 

stmpraaifia "great proud =pfau^Ao 5 63a 
urpamalin, n of a rai, 4 8b 
s?m^ai!ra> n of a king, 8 fOb 
iSnJroftha, ti of a yak^, 10 16a 
son^o. n or patronymic cf two t>is (dual 
son^nu), 2 lid 

' bespangled *’? (of a ron^^o) 49 (5a 
stikiKo, n of a people 13 2?c 
sulyapala, n of a rsi, 4 i2b 
sudhanvan, apparently n of Arjuna, 56 6d 
sudftarmm, n of a ksatnya, 4 24c 
iulcla, n of a (Si, 4 12d 


wSondAu n of a king of Kasi, 27 6b (vulg. 
xhahu) 

sumcn4ola n. of a king, 23 14c 
iumati, n of a demon, 9 13b 
summoi, n of a demon 9 13b 
stmuira n of a rsi, 4 8c 
sarupa n of a demon, 9 14a 
iusSman n of a pnest 30 34d 
susifp&i; n of a king, 8 9a. 
nuthara pL n of a people 13 25c 
suhma, n of a demon 9 13a 
turyoJa/agtri n of a mountain 48 8b 
sotn^nr. n of one of Krsna s horses, 2 13d, 
(vulg sQi6ya) 

umtayuj. ' employing soma , 7 9s 
ntuToiheyi, n of an apsaras, 10 He 
slalt-saslro, dvandva = $tuta 1 1 26a (not to 
be emended with PW) 

spAdti. ‘bursting, blooming , 51 17b (see 
Addenda) 

stuno n of a demon. 9 13b 
Aosti^o. n of a snake, 19 9c 
Aamsa^ojfono, pi n of a people, 48 I3b 
haipMtpsmatno, ’* hamsa ray^coloured, white 
31 22c 

hatthabhrv, n of a rii, 4 I4c 
Ad/o^, n of a country. 25 3a t pi n. of a 
people. 25 5b. 

faronyada, n of a rSi, 7 I6d 
Ardyd, n of a rsi, 7, (Ic 
hantmtiro, n. of a yaksa, ID I6d 
hnniftdha, ' restricted by shame ", 49.2a 
(vulg ni;evo ; see Addenda), 



UNPANINIAN FORMS AND USAGES IN THE CRITICAL 
EDITION OF THE MAHABHARATA' 

4 SandhF 
By 

E. D. Kulkarni 

As 0 general rule Sanskrit allows no hiatus m a sentence. If a word 
ends in a vowel and the next word begins m’th a vowel, the two %o\vcU 
coalesce according to certain rules laid down b> Panini’s great grammar 
But Pragrhyas are exceptions : When the dual of a noun or a verb ends m 
t, -S, or -c these n'owcIs do not combine with another following them * 
The final -o of a particle is also considered as a pragrbya."* In the 
Critical Edition of the Mbh scarcely any unpaninian consonant sandhi is 
found , the present paper, therefore, deals mainly with vouel sandhi and 
visarga sandhi. ’Hie general rules of vowel sandhi arc as follows. When 
any vowel, short or long, except the last four, is followed by the same 
vowel, short or long (saJaUyasvara). the substitute for both is the same 
vowel lengdiencd.* The guna is the single substitute of the final -a or 
-5 of a preceding word and the simple vowel ('i, -u, -/ short or long) 

of the succeeding.* Similarly if -e, •of. •o or -au follow «a or -5, vrddhi is 
the single substitute for betb.^ Next when -f-. -u, -r and -/ short or long, 
are followed by a dissimilar vowel (t'ifitiyasvoTo) the corresponding semi- 
\oweU ‘p, -V, ‘T and •/ arc respectively substituted for them* Lastly 
-e,-o, -of and -ouwhcn followed hy a vowel become -ot/. 'flu. and *50’ 

* A jwlhftic mtwwt »«»cK« to tKe p««MKatK>n oI ifm h » cmainlf «r» irony of fue 

tK»t I have to pub!i»h one of the afliclcj of the sene* b> Ulc Dr V S SuSfAcnltir m 

a MemonaJ Votume in bi* honour, on the tint annivrt»ar> of bi» dralb 

* F<» the yeevTOUs attitf) of the »en» lee Ar-ncU BORi 2^ 83*^ BDCRI 4 227-45 , 
NIA 6 150 39 I pntefull) record m» ol ligation i> Dr S M Kslte fo' helping ne tubiiiniiilb 
at ever) *Usc "ilh his guidance and boola. 

’ II I {^«Wfnrita Kauniudi) 

on Punmi l.f ft 

* Slr^ll (biddhsn'a KaunidO on 1 1 |5 

^ VT sTT: 1 U iT7 gr ^ t&dJH nu Kaum.-lT) en 

rjntf»6 I lOI 

^ STTTipi. It SRiflT^ qr ^TF’TlV! fprirST* I (5-dih ni hCaj-tidT) 

<r,P5e«f6 I 67 

■ II l ('nJl'Miea Ka on TJ-m 6 I f-J 

* riT rrnft n rr : ^tt frn i Kau-v.fi) m 

Panim 6 I 77. 

trq: T^TT^ *'Ff •'iTI .H ' (5,ddVr*j Ka.-n>.fj) 

on rS'thj 6 1.73. 
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Of the vjsarga sandhi, we are concerned only with the two When 
a vjsarga is preceded by -o and followed by o or a soft consonant, it is 
changed to -u, which with the preceding -a becomes o , secondly a visarga 
preceded by -a and followed by a vowel or a soft consonant is dropped 
It IS also dropped when preceded by -a and followed by any vowel except 
-a; the two vowels thus brought together by the dropping of visarga, do 
not coalesce 

A critical examination of the material presented below clearly shows 
that sandhi was originally more flexible and that there was an overgrowing 
antipathy to forms of sandhi, not sanctioned or countenanced by Panmi’s 
grammar , hiatua also came to be disapproved and was removed by 
certain expedients The different portions of the Critical Text as well 
as the Critical Apparatus present the same phenomenon An irregularity 
from Panini’s grammar is a common feature of the elastic epic diction, 
but a majority of them is often utilized me/r: causa It naturally leads to 
regularization That is why the manuscripts recorded in brackets, 
indicating the source of the reading concerned, betray surreptitious 
efforts of the scribes and redactors to eliminate hiatus and correct the 
wrong sandhi by the insertions of ht, ca. la, va, opi, alha, $u etc between 
the vowels, or by recasting the whole pada, or by transposition or 
modification of words from the point of (a) pada (e g ,j5yattti forjayateli , 
vidyaitH for vtdyateii) , ((>) tense (e g , hahhuva for abhavat , vahanti 
ioTUVaka), (c) upasarga (eg samgamya for abhigamya : vyasasada for 
asasada , (d) synonyms (e g haya or mjt for dsoa , iakranl for indranl ; 
pujayttva for arcayttva) Out of these devices towards regularization, 
the particles which are sandwiched between the vowels, show great 
variation from Ms to Ms But often enough these small particles are 
very instructive m determining the complex relationship of Mss 

I Pragrhya jn 

A. Nouns. 

I 14 5^ samupete dbhute naglie JKo aampanne c^dbKutena vsi TG 2 3 mumudite t*da 
nagKa (T| tapodhansm T-, fapodhane) ] 

I 19 16“* te gidham (Kq 2 3 agadJan* 4 D; Iff hhunam T 2 te gadham) 

Cf Whitney SansWit grammar 59-60 

" Proltgomena to the Ad, XCIII 

Cf V S Sukthankar EpcStwd es VII ABOR/19 212 
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B Vah’ 

I 57 68* jajnate jtravisarsdau 
1 57 94** jajOjtc ' stravjdav ubhau 

1 2W S'* vijabratc marav iva [TG (esnpt G() "te yatbanurau ] 

I 2W S'* (Kq 4 N,ViD^ V yathamarau), | 211 9^. 

1 21B 32** jagthate sviTiav api (SjKjNiDj *le Jathasviiuu) 

5 45 3*^ si^nyatentanksc 

5 4S 21** a^vateTtsayan 0*2^ amiyaUu ak>ayan) 

C Particles 

1 1038* 6alwyam. 3 40 29* 

II Hiatus httuxen two paJas Ixtweea 
A. (a) -a aad -a 

1 2 115'^ dharma^ ca ajijnjun (K| 2 dWma^ eapy <91® Cj 2 4 M dhannaiya jijnaaMham 
1 128* 16. 

I 290* 2 ca asuranars . 

1 54 IS* ca ajgbyam gam ca 1K,)_2 M rajyani gam ca. K3B4 gam argbyam 'rghamj 

cal. 

I 60 17**® aomas ca ahal ca 

1 67 17"* dubianta utu (K; fuj ostu me B 4^ tada me T|G{M tvayoitu manu 

Mdiganub} 

I 86 12**’ aniLetal ca agctracaraiv) . 

1 862* 7 grbaslhasya atmum (All except C| j D4 '‘n/aparunilom) 

I 87 14**" naretidra apy eLaksb (T? elo»ah, G, fij elaiikflsafi) 

1 980* 1 ca asti 

1 % 42**® kaleiM alyakraman (S|KDj la N3 /i otyo^* BD4 »t>-akrS* D| 

tynktak^roa D2 aobhyakra®) 

I 1031* putra asty atra 

1 109 21"* csadharmislbam (SjKND^Dj fa{Kicfi)pyadhaT7nisthama Gj ccdAanfwm>tham 
caj 

1 1366* cai>aanyaTO, 1 1388* 2 rm tnujnato s» 

] 1415* 1 vegena a^vatthanu , I r600*2caatra 

I 169 5'^ Uuntcya adrsyantjab (Sj to aJ’” K| to aJrsyontifi, Dj n5df°J, 

I 1841* 2 agastyena agadbo , 

I 179 19"* cs astuvami tatra (Ki «hn-antu) 

I 1987* 5 mablptaj^ adya , 

I 218 II"* ca aprahsibo (K^Wj BOaD„ Dj 4 copy oprfl/i»^Ao D? 5 co mz pfa/«®. T| eo 
byc^rfl*). 

1 2159* 3 partba asiram , 

3 13 n9*b >-\api^tyaa;e>ib (SJK3D1 aieyah , Dc >iFJ'“b), 

3 27 23** ca agnive»yo D2 tnert apt befiare agm®) 

3 36 1 *** Lalena antakena [^| K| > ^ | } mbsins) hy an/'al^ena.] , 
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3 184* 2 samsgamya aj tens 3 333* kal samsargailoSe u apav tro 
3 80 77*^ vra analo (^|K[ 4 D^nDj )vahno jvaUne) 

3 80 121*^ maliaraja anu aantvatsaran* (S|K)G 2 to anu T*|Gj sala T 2 G 3 aatani) 

3 81 15 ^ naravyaglira agnistoraaplialafn 
3 81 67 Iftiruvaras/estlja anSjanma (Dj ntama janma) 

3 82 77*'’ maliara)a aJyapi 

j 82 79 ^ tatra abh gamya (Dnj D| 2 namastrtya Dc samgamya) 

3 82 104 rjjendra asuranjin (KjDn D, Ay asarena T(G| rajanyo va T 2 G 2 4 M| 
rajanyam va ) 

3 430* tatra agn stomapbalam (K vahni ) 

3 87 0 V ra asito [N to os to (Kj pra^ito DcD^ ^ tus (0) ] 

3 99 5*’’ ca antariLs n [N (except Kj 4 )M ins apt bet««en tbe padas] 

3 106 1 *' samadhavanta aivagraKanelcanksinaK [Sj K| g 4 fliLa” Dj 3 tesva S 
(except M,)v) J 

3 106 6 *'’ samlbuya aiamanjaVisutam n«wiart/flbjt Jam ^ 4 ^} 5 sosamii’jali’ 

Dc samanjasah sutam) 

3 106 36 *am dhaja amsurnan 2 4 tn nmiomon D, hj amsu ) 

3 148 S?*** njma acirat {S|Kf j D* 5 ^1 '*•^^*0 
3 779*caivaap 3 SSI^vaiunastfenaa^mavarSatn 
3 867* caiva adbhutaTi 

3 178 4''- ca ab ntja [N (except Dn D 4 _^) pyoAnnial 
3 I 8 l 34*^ antutra amutra 

3 183 24*'’ ca abh }a mud to (G|M| subhiksanuc to M prabhavabbyuoto) 3 187 27*** 
a a 'adhy h 

3 199 13*’’ ^^n cityaatrapi [S (except Gj M|)tatra|»] 

3 212 13*** caasthibhyo 

3 243 4^^ tatra ati aarvan ayam Ivatuh (M Ay oh S| Icratun sarvan aham to ah K| 2 
Lratub sarvatns tv ayam Ay ati Kj 4 D| j ^ T 2 kretun sarvan aysm Ay ofi C[ kratun sarvan 
avapsyas ) 

3 283 16* tena anunrto [K (K^ m as ng) lo mnm to] 

3 1358* 8 tstrs agti hotrapar pisaya 4 76* taU asvejv 

4 3 8 '' karma avabuddham (K vyavabuddham Bj Ay nnu® Bj 3 m Ay anubadJham 
B3 jnajiabaddham B 4 by annabanJAani Dj tvanubandbo Dg hj ova” 

4 3 10 '' upagbraya apt 
4 107* kamaf ca arlbas ca (Dg svaitbas) 

4 9 13 upagbraya api (Dj jy T|G^ Ay op) 

4 333* 9 ca accbidrada^arU 4 353* 1 ca adbomukhamukb 

4 439* samupasangamya abhyabb ?ata durmath (bC 2 D 4 ktcalab kamamob tab) 4 473* I 

bbunasenena adf^ya 

4 24 17*^ nianujyendra ata urdbvam (TCg saifti bbuyo yad lechas ) 

4 579* 2 V ratasya anvayudbyata 4 623* lOtenaarjunena 
4 863* J ca as attbtjna 

4 52 17"'’ adsya atba athm [Bj 3 5 Dj 5 8 lO 12 ® ralbaiakhm B 4 Dn Dj ^ ^ g 5 

ratbeccbakl m (D^ ccbinnam)] 

4 940 * ca afCbavidya 4 1086* 2 Uta a; nan 
4 1134* 5 yas%a akJnusya 5 38* SBOvndaabam 
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5 58* subhadra a abhimanj'us ca 

5 59* 3 sat>am ca ah msj a (Djq Ijanuhimsa TGj 4 $ M| 2 ‘^PO 
5 29 8 *^ kannaiia%a atanclnto (kjDj hj alminta K 4 svatan° TjGj 5 Iv o/an'’} 

5 30 3? satnjaj-a ammaj-am (kj 5 sanmuuyan T2 hy tmamajar^ 

5 30 42”^ samthaiva asmadval^at to asmaii^ ”^1^1 
5 31 15'*’ sauin}a aj na h 5 32 9'** samjaya aiata-atrum 

5 34 .(9^ tajandra api (D^ h j o^m) 

5 4'’ 30^ minasya asau (kjDj TGhjasaa Df^apyasai) 

5 43 12'’*’ lapas a amatsarj-aru (D^ iwTm Uaiyana) 

5 43 24’*’ aedas ca anfcas ca (K|B {except Bj) DnD| apt anxcah G2 hy anyatab Gj 
hy fmrcabj , 

5 43 34 4 brahmasya antaratman xai tr tarn {k| param}lma^ n hsnitam D$ Dg to ^2 ^ 3 
(second t me) Cs bah\a (Dj tama T2 taddhya) ranlaram apnuyat G| (second time) 
bahs-antaram avjpnuyat) 

5 44 jYa aiha 

5 44 lO’*’ ivaatho 

5 47 44'*’ yadas-aaya astro yoga (Dj ^ dartre jwgah) 

5 50 3H praj al tasyeva api mucyeu (Kj na vimucycta nuamu®) 

5 83 10!*^ dWmaayaankttya(kj ^sunhttya) 

5 139 12'’* goMtida anflam vaklumulashe [N (Dn2 m $s ng) mlhyalarWm tadu (Dn| D9 
Umu Dj 4 samu) tsahel 

5 139 39”* krjna asmin [N (k5 om Dn-> m s$ ng) tasm n] 

5 560* I Uunteya akatthan (K^Ds Dj 4 7 sa Latthan) 

(b) a and a 

I 57 13*** ca akaso (T2 hy SftaM Gj vim nam) 

1 642* 2 ca aiarta I 669* 3 ca avarta 
I 80?* 6ca^m^ nam I 1092* utraasramasthas ca 
1 1 137* latra aiuyya 

I 112 14”* «daya ajahafa (Nj »a juhava Nj DtiDi 4 u jahara) 

1 114 SO* ca ad tjab 

1 1324* asya a ramasya sain pauh (D4 fiy asramasya moh pate) 

) ns V* »am nya «taiybnViam«coda’/ia{l'| G|_4 ce(da'yilmsaa^a^s^HMVl) 

I 141 14’*’ yac ca atm nam (S| Kg 1N2 j V, Bj Dn Dj T| opy o/monom) 

1 1615* 3 dvi)a^ardulaatmj 1 759* 2 ca etilbyam 
3 46 lO** ca c.O’ah 

3 73 12”* sam daja avdiya (Sj sampldhegnau K| samddhegnau k2Dj samdhyan 
tam kj samiddhc tam K4 sopodhmstum B| 7 4 On O4 g savitus tarn Bj Dc 
sanudhe tarn D] 2 ^nirddhyartham G|hya dhyo) 

3 81 21'** ramena ahfte (k2Dn hrtam tat su° Dc prakjte xa Dj kjtam tat 8U°) 

3 93 14”* ayajarta ar cna 

3 97 2 ** asura restha at thyam (kj 2 4 B D (except D2 3 5) G3 to at thyam) 

3 134 3 *” piabodhaya as vi?am 3 6K* 3 maharaia a tamah 
3 148 9’*’ tam cakjva aCafam (3} Kj 2 toa^rami 
3 750* c dja fctiay mi taxanhljm 03c p rseayor anayoiai te) 

3 155 49** ca va actt ni (S[ K[ 2 3 sv at&m B| Dc ^obhi*) 

3 297 74 lum c ca&n(amsyam 4 147* I punijavy ghra ayudhani 

4 53 6**” satyam ca aiir amsyani atbaryasaia IP7 ong damsnr^amsyam eva ca S tejo 
mardavam arjasain(M| 2 nt nlavum hr r acapalam) 

MO-I Bh Y 62—6 
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E D KULkjy?NI 


5 30 38“^ ca anT/itnsyat fK| 3 B ©| m song) Dn D* D2 7 |o G| 2 yan anfiamsyo 
(Kj ^ Ds D2-6 0 '^1 ^2 *sjan) >■ anr^^msyad T2 hu anisamsym Gj M 

oP!/5rTf$omJt/fld(M4’’8yan)] 5 35 2*^ altliyagat ya an ya 
5 51 5*^ ca acaryab 

5 388* 6 dhaumyal ca a^i magdavyaVati Itau 

5 83 f'* samsjnaya ayantam (#^4 B Dn 3 10 prayantam Ds D| g pray tarn M2 4 
CQi/onfam) 

5 92 33“^ ca asan IK (K3 missing) B Dft Ds D| 5_g jg apj asm (K2 as t) D2 Ay cson] 

5 423* 3 rajendra adaram 

5 125 4*^ ca acaryo (Kj 2 S ^ (except) B3) DnDsD ^ g 10 PJ/ acaryo M hj acan/au] 

(c) and a 

1 151* I tatha asvatthamna 

1 33 22*** va spare [S| K| 2 (»up 1 n) T G2 g M (except M|) apy apa e K2 (before 
corr) 4G4 ^ to apart C|pare] 

1 41 20^ d(stva asmalcam (S| kj Nj Da Dn tij D 4 g 7 T asmskam Gj M $ 
cQsmai^arn the rest Ay asma ) 

I 59 12*** IcaU anayub [N (except K2 4 Bj S tr ss ng) dansyub] 

1 602* 6 krtva antardv pe I 8(M* 2 lanya anspatys 

I 92 32'^ amrtv* abhyaeacebsd an ndita (Sj V B 3 4 Oa Dn D4 ihabhja^ 

K3 tibbya N 3 {AaiAyonoiddda* 63 tasnu alu sumadhyams D| yalbabhyagaman n° 
Djs bby^nsndad^) 1 )0S2* I m taapyatra 

I 103 5*^ kanya anurQpa (S| Kj sami* k,, to mu^ k2_4 N B Da Dn D 4 T C2 4 5 
M3 t ■anu® D2 c, 3 4 M3 5 3 Ay onu* D5 avanu'*) 

I 107 (9*^ ajsK (a abhavae cbatadfia tada JN (Kj OmJ babhCiva ^atadha © OaD^4 
babudha) S (T2 Om) Ay ahhavee (M3 by transpos I on satadha Ay oAAaiiotl 
3 2 36*** trfpa antardebagata (S Dc D ^hya^ 

3 2 36^ satnbbutaayon ;a(D| 2 kuham raia) 

3 81 87*** anatvaarcayitva [604 gSfTi Ofit)8aiTiafab)'arcya 03puaytVdl 
3 81 89*** anatvaama e;u(S| hyamaeja) 

3 81 94 snatva agn jtomapbalam (^"2 C .4 Ay o?n j/omo°) 

3 81 114"* inatva arcayijyant ye tu imm |S yo mam arcayita dvija fTj °yale narab C 
M °yate dvija) 

3 8) 139* Krvapapa 7}uddhamaaagn;onupbaIam 
3 81 154*** anatvaarcayitva 
3 82 68"* snatva arcayitva ©2 ^2 Ayorra*^ 

3 82 69*** gatva arcayitva (Sj K[ Dc2 D3 devam arcya K4 Dj 2 pu ay tva C Ay <>rca°) 

3 82 111*** gatva ercayitva (C»2 Ay Orta** M2 samabbyarcya) 

3 83 33"* snatva aavamedhapbalatn (Sf to as 'omedAa° K4 Gj va medha° B D4 
gosabasra” Dj T2 C2 3 hayamedba T vinded babu suvamabam 

3 146 70"* swvapuy* arasnuntam (Sj K2 B Dn D4 g T Gj 4 M svarf fmsnlam K[ 3 4 
Dc D| 3 j murtimantam G ra m mantam G2 fv a c jmontam) 

4 23 16"* ^rutva anrija (6 D j {2 S Ay onttw Dj janadya Dg g (0 anf/io) 4 833* j tva 
attrara ant 

5 31 3“* msntrayitva anyonyena (Dj la anyo* Dg Ay onyo®) 

5 93 60“** manvana artbara (K4 B Dn Ds D3 5 5 g | g epy a tfiam D2 4 5 Ay arlfiam 
T G2 svartbam G| 3 4 M] <i> a fAffln 
5 193 60*** Janyaanjbs 

(d) a and a 
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1 1635* 1 drjtva apurpavadanam (Dj hy ^uroa^ Tj Gj sampunja*) 

I 1915* j’odhayitva igantarah I 2070* 2 yulsa ssb(ii(i 
3 53 19“** bj!a ayj\tu 3 160 24“^ vtlamasUnni adJtyo 

3 290 7*^ tad 5 ajuhava [K 4 BDc Dn D 2 4 5 ^ Sja^ S (except Cj) *ajO^ 

4 36 4^* gahaSsas da (D^ 3 g vyasasada) 

5 40 9^ voaadar^o 5 73 Tatansspncalita «}|1> la 
5 88 90"^ duliita ajam dliakulam 

(e) ( and 1 

I 209 1 1*^ i rthani itab [K 3 N| j B (except B 5 ) DM tatabi , 

3 229* 2 ctpi jndrasenam 3 190 80f^ lajaputn AfvaWajyain 

4 3 16"* y nti il« (D| 2 t‘> ‘>1 Dj kna ) 4 173* 2? badhn hi idam 

4 491* 7 sairandhri Hu 4 852* I puraganiitikisam 

5 42 29** minaji?>'anti iti (Kj Da G 3 4 eva Dg e*'am » 

(0 t and I 

5 1&9 tjKavi rti 

5 194 l(H imyavi ity eiaddharmani cayab (IC| 2 dhame turn otam K 4 by 

etaddhaiman dar^anam Kjhy etaddharmavimlcayab D 4 lyrioddhaiintju pi aiatn) 

(s) u and l 

I 45 13* kuruju uttarayarn [3| collaiSyam Kj N| 2 ® D lotta® T 

Ayo//fl’] 3 294 20* tu upasamgaxn)‘a 
B (a) 'll and i 

I 57 54'^ daaa)'a ij'acti uva bhax'atv «t« (Vj Bg Dn Dj 4 kanj'e^’am te T| Gj g tutej'am te) 

I 732* US)"® it) I 1424* 4 angara)as)i iti vaeyab dojihbh b P 4 4 5 **7* ‘I’^MllbhiT 
iti (G 4 5 *bb nrthe) nlabl ^ 

1 137 3"* nnalaya ity evam (3| K 2 4 NV| B (Bj roarg) D (except Dp T| M Sapefy 
evBmte(3jCa K^tat)] 

1 167 17 ^ nkjaaogreQa i^efattum 
1 2155* mandapdlasya iti 

3 81 tena »»\am bhavati ia^vatam (S| ^' 2-4 ^”^12 5 ^2 4 tatrt) 

}lam »al'afam bha«t S phabm prepnoti minaa'abl 3 154 17* BMjna}'a idam 
3 186 93"* cair rn m iSj Kj 3 M 2 Van (K 2 *’j'a) m »> ca Kj 4 D 3 kaptt«in(K 3 ^wm) 
ca Dj T 2 (by corr ) C 3 kap Ijm ca Tj G| kak (Cj *10 m m ca T 2 (before eorr) C 2 4 
kama’ m ca) 3 973* tala tk^vakur 
3 199 5"* fokas>-aityapi 3 199 9"*’ cailyapi 

3 241 24'^ Sam nayj'a idatn vacanam abravt (Kj to iJem B| 3 D (except D |_3 p 
Gj vacanam «dam abravl] 

4 373* 6 ca indra atn.n 4 746* 4 atha idsm 

5 U 20'*’ alhovda indiSp m (N (except D, , g D^tn a» in text) falodptm) 5 30 6 ^ 
di-ta ih gacched 

5 42 29"*" m napnl'ha iti msnj'eta m n tab (k'l 4 6 Ca P^J ro Cs anu*) 

5 414* I ca indny p m (Ds ksatri) p m) 

5 14142*4 prarekjymiti 

(b) >aand i 

1 223 10""* po/irakj d}^ Id tab 

3 196 16*4 ca iKsnte p harie (B^ kbhante)] 

(c) a and 1 

I 402* to tiji it> «v»m 1 77 9^ dharm tmx syan mc (5 y > nnw) 

1 15SI* dbim tmi idam 3 297 72*** ran 'ti* 

4 2 lada idam 
> cyi Dk\ 6 '*— 6 a 
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E. D. KULKARNI 


5.12.31*** krtva mdraiji [K (except fC2)0| •3>4<9-i0 ^traqii] s 

(d) -a and -a. 

I 2.90"* tatra upskhySnam [Ko-2 *adra<J“p3°, K4 V, B| .3 Da Dn Dr Dj 

tadvadalliyanani; D^ cailadikbySnam; Dg caiva tada°,T2 Gg M (except Mj) hy 

vpa^ S G3 iaitapy upa ] ; 

1.2l0*.l antaySmasaupadliyayya; 1.36.5'^ Smantrya upapannam ; 

1.1095*.2 dvijairejthaugre; 1.U1.29’** caupagac^t, 

1.1673*.3 tasyaupasareaa; 1.155 31*^ narecidrasya upayaio ; 

1 . 177. 17*** caiva uddliavai ca ; 

1.183.3“* ca upopavistSn ^*1(0111 om ) cqia^^J ; 

1 .2009*. 3 ]!atal(;epa upasundam ; I 206 13“* maharJia ulupyS , 

1.206 18*^ pSrtlia ulupi , 

3 29 3* tata utaKo teja ity uta (Sj Kj caUa me sam'ayo mahan , S teio va surasattama), 
3 489*.7svalar3grenaudaratn , 

3 129 9*** ptasya ujitva ; 

3 . 132 20^ sametya utsiryamiino prolsa '^ : 

3.178 25*** Uta utpatena , 3 192.8*** taHuttanla. 

3 296 1®^ atra uMiayob Cr2 Gj-a M Ap wiAiij/oA) . 

4 623*. 1 1 tadagamya ultaraya , 4 789* tena upSyad . 

4.799* 5 ca utsnatite ; 5 14 5^ atiVramya uttaram , 

5 29 4'** pindavasya utJihinah . 5 30 7*** eva upatijlhethS , 

5 32.3*** dvab9thaup2saUm(K2.3 5 D9 amSgatam" , C2 didfltpyS dvSrant upSgataa 

te); 

5.35.8*^ pralikjSva uparthane (Tj Gj .4 M tvadartlia me, Cj tvadharmi me,C5 av5r» 
thSmeha) ; 

5.89 9"^ ca upahrtya (K( , 4 BDnDaDj_4.|oapyudakamc3); 

(e) *0 and -u, 

1 .1 14.44“** ca CmSyur (S purnayur) ; 

1,143.19'^ upadaya CrdKvam (N (except K4) sordKvam)] ; * 

4.1175* 2 upapllvya tijuK j 
(0 'oand 'U 

?.9 ?1“* s'rngararupabfiarana uthx{hatu (K2_4 IV V| B Da G4.5 proHistfiatu; T M| 
C, .jMttJ®); 

I 99.39'^ avratopeta upeyal (S; Kf hy uptyal) t 
1.1159*.1 blilrya ubKau ; 

3 81.134“** va upavdsena (Sj K| B Dc Dn D| •3-€ ^'4' D2 ty upa° ; T2 

G|. 3. 4M2 Ay upa°. K2 Dn D5 pyub v;*ena), 

3 82.39*** gatvS upaspjfya [Sj Kj .j B D (cKcpt Dj , D3 missing) samupa”] , 

4.625*. 1 satrandJirjsabila ultarS (C{ .j foAtM/oro); 

5 45 3"* vasSna ubbe , 

(g) -Sand -u. 
l.l606*.2WiodK3: 

C(a) -aand-e 
1.1020* caetabbavSviva; 

1.166 3“* ca ekiyanagetab (Si Kapy^^^ma*): 

1 209 20“^ vimcub. 

3,81.159“** samSsSdya eWatrofito (K4 Dcloefei"). 

3.138.14"“* anuprSpya cja , 

4.316* .2 yantrifasjUatSrasya eUm&mj 
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E. 0. KtILKARNI 


3.189.10’^ sarvabijini upyantin5ni (Kj.j l*pya®; B Dn 04*5 ropyam'ti Ini 5 Tj G 
^diiya°(Gj vardh4°)]j 

4.27.6"^ artianki udvaiantab (S] K coJoohaidab , D 4 prSdva*; Djg Ai/ uivahanlal/) \ 

({) 'I* and 'U. 

1 .2029 '*‘.2 sedhv* ulupi ; 

(g) -{and -e. 

1.781* nMti ek«ntaraUmau ; 

3.163 27^ ^ariraniek'bhutani(Si Kj .2 caJ^'* , M lOeK ^) , 

3.198.72”* adWmeti etac , 

(b) «fand 't. 

5.12.8“'* davi etad {K 4 yat tad , R^Tj G|.jApdn<0, 

( 1 ) -land ~au 

5.56.41*“' avSrayisi’antiaio«ySn(K |.5 hannSn), 

(]) 'Uand -0 

3. 149.46*'* dharmalcarjesu artkakaryesu , 

4.393* 12 casmasuanun'ta ■ 

5 29 49*“* jatuanMntya (K| .j tomotniya, hgmaiTilya) , 

(k) -uand -a 

3.192 8 ”* ramyesu S^ramas , 5 45 22*** aaivahhulesu tonanam , 

5.47. 103*“* aatu Jyusraantab , 5 423*.4 tu Alaram , 

(l) -uand •!, 

3.937* tuiecHayi; 

(a}-tfwd -e. 

4.836* tuako. 

£(a)«(and -d'*. 

1,20.11®^ ah^nakixte an^gatam (Nj *2 V| B D Tj G^ M 4 anSgo/om) , 

1.551* teanulam; 1.110.13”^ l*Uiea!aMie(G 4 ’/SiAt): 

1.110 20*'’ m^rge arfryakrpaoocite {S| K (Kj om) Dj avaviryasatatootafi (Sj “dyatak; 
K 3 ®ate) } FJ B Da D 2 ivavirya (Dj ryt) k»*; Dn Dj.^ avaviryaksayasonte , S turvSryak^^l ! 
1.1184* prai^abhe anvagacchae, 

).197D* teanyonyasahjtas; 

3.61.123*^ kasieanMnu*yanis«viteCAU«*ccptT 2 Gj.jMj /lyemmu’), 

3.80.119*'’ cantasodbhede ag^l*^^m4pha]am D 3 toyrMjfo/nopWoTn (mirg. aee. m. vajipcya*j| 
S gosahasra ] ; 

3.477*. I devayajane aksayani ; 

3.132.15'^ menea*|avaki'o (BD (excrptD|_ptathas{a^; 

3 242.1**’ sarve amilyapravaras ea [Tj M lamityapiavarS ffilj ®mukhs) » ca ba, T 2 G|. 2«4 
knam Qcur iia{Gj rdbam nalrSJfupaml; 

4 163*. 9 samara adbaksir (Tj nyadh^*!^! T 2 vyadba*} G^ hy cdA3° Mj *2 ociAa°) ; 
4.325*.2 brQte amatyS^ ca ; 

4.26.8*“* ta ap'pis {B|_ 3.5 Da D 9 -II-I 2 durapas, B 4 Dg nispSpas;D| tepspSs; D 2 
te plrthai; Dj to apapat, D; (m as in Teat) svapIpSs, 0 |q Ay npopai; S raksyS nitryam ca 
(M| . 2 bi) daivataib] • 

4.n33*.2 cakra arattyam , 

5.42.8“'’ viplaVanteatoffliiDg.^catalo). 

5.119.25*'’ sarve satysphakbhagiMb{G| iff ; 

(b) -eand -a. 

1.7.8“^ larVe *pab (G 2.3 devSb); 

Wben-eof -o at tbe end of a word ora grammatical farm Is foUnwed by -a. or a grammatical 
form ii /sHoired by wj, tie Jetter merges into fie forms, la its pla« (be marts is generally put 
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I 463 * 3 y»}n«trt“ '■st taTacaratn I 497* lole ftbyiura 
1 57 31*^ indraprasaJe al^a/e 

] 576* 3 vard}iam n s tc as1)h r (N Vj 5 r »si)}i') 

I 768* 2 arthe atmartKe I 107 32^ artJie *on rthe (S| kj 

I I52 19°*’ saire eja'Tnur (^) kg j ^ ojagmar K j apy ejagtmr "^2 Gj 5 g ajii° Cj 

li> ajagimr) 

1 1816* 2«rajante«s m 3 28 11**’ sabfe madhye asamm 

3 148 34 ** vartanle adKaj-o (\t| dKama< I* yate Icnnt l) 

4 13 acaltsva (Dn| Ayeo 2 ^;Lo) 

5 37 16 ** artlie «tm rtlie (G^ hj cfmortAc) 

5 42 26**’ vitte ai^hys [T| G (except Cj) ky or/^ml 
5 126 43°* artKc aim rthe 

(c) eand ( 

I I 24°^ anj'e ihh aim I 496* tnj'ate indn>ul> 

1 76 14'*’ nxpafejrrura I 1369 * Skitctndrajd 
1 180S*2mciU 3 22 2(r* sinrm 

3 37 12*^ sam'T*mc ili 3 97 '*4'^ ajahre idhnuvjhas 
5 42 23**“ meitj 5 57 14'*’ nrpatei*{v* 

(d) -aand t 

4 120* 2 rajaWe ipseb 0*1 sc'-eta) 

{t) -e and a 

I 172 16*^ h nurttp r ve utsuaf>a 

3 J 27 »Tn tj-jpan'annudhyeuF®''’' ^ 

4 1077* 2 run)’* uttaraj 
(0 -tani r 

1 12j 5* 1 vanenau 3 337 * I pr«pte ttuparnajy* 

3 360 3 pfspte rtupornis)-s 

3 83 73"* upisanefsara^a (^1 k( jM| munayasca) 

5 P8 7”* varade fsabhe (k^ D( 549 Iq Cjvrsabfie) 

5 151 ll"* anuvartanie tte 

(g) ^and -e 

I 1623* 1 etad duMthaTya (G, j Mj duttkjjj-wtaija Mj dubUiMjailaiya 

Mg_g dubUiasy^'f *y*) 

4 44 9^ te «tena 

(h) -eand -oi 

I 69 55"* anw»yeasUaT\waril'*n*b 

0 ^and -a** 

1 I'W* 1 rvi}i»l> to tdlamsb 

3 232* 1 v^bto anS !»«m 

0 •Cl and »«. 

3 ^/ 339 * tisniu a Tidliyaja IK jDcDtTjfasRa ecm Dj M tsan»d B Dl g 

C 3 ht; aiirtViyc ■o] 

4 50 9^ taj a^a K m5m*i»rat}sab (D 7 9$am axtnWifl^ni 'inb) 

5 83 15"* wj ajda b* Pn (excepi k k^ n-xau^ Kj cm.) C, m ladarkil 
(V) •d and *« 

3 917 na salt)! Eukit}'? tu apaa tartam r%a>l *k >1 (Bj no ca fai'am idam v*n txay^ tartam 
cu>4 nnS) 

(1) •«ftnd L 
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E. D. KULKARNI 


1.152 16'*’ tasniauAim [Kj* 4 f^jTi G (except G^tasmadJ ; 

3 20022"* \aiiKa 8 lddhih (DcdeKasiddhib); 

3.(386’ 2 vanH. 

5 166.13"* vai jdam yuddKam (Dj yuddliani eva , Dj.^ yuddham etad ■ D|o dvandvauddhaTn) , 

(m) -01 and -u 

«l.53* vai urva^yS; 

(n) -01 and -e 

1 419* 2vaieSa5 1.1399‘^vaieUlavj^m; 

(o) -01 and 

1.410*. 1 vai rsivnkyena; 

(F (a) visarga and -o 
4.280* 1 kajuartah abaddhanj , 

(b) iJ/sar;aand -i 

14. 1472*. I ayStah indrasya , 

III. Hiaha heliLeen u-ords in a paJa 
A (a) -a and -o 

199.15'* ca amitadyule (Si K l^j c5p]/ omiWsw/e (Kj 4 tifi) ^2 4 “P^*" 

timadyule (Dn D^m °tib)i Da vJ pratipadyale , Dj Mj capya (Mj caivs) maradyute 

T G Mj—g cociSmilai^uf*] , 

5 44 17® fena abliyeti (K, 4 B (except 83 ) Dn D|_^ ,0 caiAt/e (D 2-4 fil/f) f '} . 

5 45 3* Spa'tha adbbyaK (K| .4 Ca $ Spo nu adbhyab . D* Djp Tj Cj epalbadbhyah, 
apo Vttsanly atba.Dg athapodbhyah . T 2 G 2 3 (by sandbi) cpof/iodWiralj , C; .4 
SpolfiadihifiJ ; 

5.43,9** abhipatya apaVsalcIh IK 4 B (B 3 om ) Dn D» g.ig T 2 G (G 4 om) M| 
(inf lin, as in text) ca hy opo^jo (Ds Dg.jg °k.n) kfih , D, T| tu paksikaK , Cs lo opfl^fQ^aA] , 
5.45 20® na sadhuni noU as«dhuna v5 Pn (first time) Ds D^jpT G Mj Cs asSdha (C 4 
®dhu) nS v3pi sasadha (G 4 ®dhu) n* val ; 

5.139.5^ eva anayad (Kj T 2 G 2-5 M 4 'pyarut^, K 4 Dg tu ona® Dg svSna*? G 3 Ay 
ma° i M 2 • 3 * 5 ' pyonayat) . 

5 160.9' tothety aha arjunab [K|' 3*5 ralhiti Ivihirjunah, K 4 B Dn] Ds Dg.g.g.io 
tathety uvacl° ; Dj T 2 C 3.3 Mj_ 3_5 tathe (Gj "^de) ti tvihS°;D 7 talhety ^ tvam 
arjunab ; T| G| (catalectic I) tathety ahirjumb . M 2 (hyperinetrichutheli gstvaha® ) ; 
tjij -aami -a 

1 .595*. 2 tena atmapaharakab , 1 .146 9** na apadab : 

3.81 .41® ^anUnnim tatra agidja Pj _2 M lata, Tj Gg eatodya, S| sanVbin’m Ivara 
samSsadya. Kj BDcDj Tj ^anlcbmitiitbam Ssadya) ; 

3.134 25*’ iha ayanti (S| iha yairii; Kj > 2-4 D| iblyanti , B[ • 3 DC Dn D 4 _g ima ayanti, 
B 2 ‘ 4 M imam ayanti; D 5 ih^antu); 3222.7J* manu Scikfta (S| K| .3 samScatsva ca ; K 3.4 
D|-3-5 M momop!/ » B Dn 04.4 Cjr 3 wiamadya'* , Dc tan mama®) ; 

5 26.13* manashnasya atmafcamasya IKj _3 Dj g sanmSnaghnasyatma (K 2 D| ^rtho) 
kamasya ; K 4 .5 D> moni^Ano— K 4 ®sta) sr^mo^mosyo ; B Dn Ds D^^ ma Pg sammS) 
nashnasyasaii manakamasja, Dj m^®*lbasyaiinatamasja, D| 0 & s managhnasja manakamasya; 
T Gi. 3.5 msnaghnasyapyartha— (T? “nartba — ; Gj pyo/wo) kamasya. G 2 santinaghnasya- 
imakamasyas G 4 manastasyapy anyalimasja; M manaimana^ cotmakarya pvlj “ma) sya); 

5 246* .7 neha eyiti (T* janati ; G 4 >ari) ; 

5.525* maitravaruga Sgnldhrau j 
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E D KUliCARNl 


5 31 22** pasyemajli 5 140 16* kuRftita 

(b) a and f 

1 3 95 bliavat* icdiam s{am 1 33 25'*dakanait» 

1 142 7^ agat* jfia (S| K N| V| Bj ^ Dn Dj j Tj la fia N 2 B[ 3 Da ^ 
°tasm Ka) 

3 3 5 *^ svap ta ivB [Sj K3 Bj Dc 5 aMpleta h (B^ fie) 3 ^4 6 

8Vap taj-atha] 

3 61 20*’ pr ya ty abrav $ tada [S| kj 3 ^ B Dc 4 5 pr yoty asalrd abrav h (K 3 4 
D| brav { Dn Dj 3 j pnyasl ty abrav b sad® (D^ °ty asakrd vadan Dj “ty asakrd 
bruvan)] 

3 192 7* sa raja jksvakub (k[ 3 DC 2 D 5 raja *a iksvalcub) 

4 223* 3devatam 5 74 14** aucya ivanagha 

5 140 4 ** samuccbnta ndraketuprakasa (Kj 5 candraketu K2 3 cend af^elu D2 
canJra^alpa^ G3 hendraketu® find aktlu' Mj 2 4 sendraketu ) 

(c) a and u 

1 194* abaupadhyayab I 3 %uttankaua>aiam 
1 3 163 pravifj'a upadbyayin m I 1674* 6 pancaoa up sraabe 

1 205 22* brabmanasya upahrrya [S K2 N D j Gj 4 (by corr ) “’nasvam upa* Ko 
B| 3 °pasvam upavartya Kj '’najvam upadaya K3 4 Bj ^ °n85vam upavrtya N2 Da D4 
*nam aamupak^tya N3 ^nasvam avan»*daya V Da ^paJvara upakrtya Dj *anxu 

pavaitya] 

3 B3 38^ mabaraja upaspr «e 4 881 * 3 da a uaya 

(d) aand u. 

1 2 150* rajna ulukasya praJanatn [K| r»jna ulu* K 4 V] B (exetpt B 4 ) D (except D| 4 ) 
rajna hy uHi TG 2 3 M Ay ulcAai tu pre* lab Gy hy tiluhas tu praKitab] 

1 3 112 k atr yauechitlena 

1 124?* 1 tada uttaraphaliunyam (G 3 y 4 eolta a* My j lu»a a*) 

1 157 13* tvaya uklab [5| Ko y 3 (sup In) 4 ivayssmy uktab Kj ®sty uktab K 5 N 
V, B D T G| 4 tvaya hy uAfaJ (Da T 2 %byukub) G 2 3 ^ M ®py u^faA G 3 sulrtab] 

} 189 46* tvaya uktajj (5f Ko M Uayapj u^fah Kj 3 4 tvayasmy uktab Ky 
tvaya voktab N[ l aya Ay u^taA V( tvaya proktab N2 3 BD iOayokloham TG tvaya 
co^toA) 

3 297 41** p ea uccataras ca Uiai [T| C M Ay ucca® K B Dc Dn D 2 4 5 G 3 that 
p toccata (U tatha (K| 24 °rab srnrtab K 3 ni$blab)] 

C (a) a and e 

1 141 2* Ki^ mbaela r va(S( Ayetarva K 4 bib sarvaib) 

5 26 7* awdhuya esa 
(b) and g. 

1 59 25* IS pa ekacakral ca 
1 90 79 hatva akacakxam 
D (a) (and a 

1 98 8 antarvatn abam tS|K| •» °t aln ty aAam Ko 4 N 2 B D tp afam N ^rvartiay 
abam S '’rvalny asmi te) 

I 114 50 ^ m^rake alambus* (Sj K2_4Ay aAaniusa Ko T G4 § M /u c(amJma Kj Ay 
olomiuja R (except N3) B D (except Diij) C2 fa aJnnJajo] 

(b) fand •a 
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I 1 10 28* yadi ^vam (Sj Ko^j ^ Dj hg ovam , Kj Bj g 0^2 ’ 4 ^5 6 » 

N Bj Dn T| G3 Nl cot’am , B3 to atom » T2 Cj 24® Ivum) , 

(c) >uand -a 

3 1193" 1 tuamt, 

(d) -Hand -7 

5 45 7*’ madhu I'antas tada p| {uSantab , nvidhv icchantab B| 2 3 5 Dn D5 g 

M| (mf lin ) nwdhv iksan (D^ °clian) tat ca te 2 j "^ta* tada) tasyak B4 madhv iktantat 
uda, Ds Dg_|jj Gj madAu isate tad Miu vidKaytius tada D3 4 Mj madA;; jsantos tada, 
DyTj G|_4 madhv isalc sada fTi G3 tatha, G| 4 Cs tada)] 

£ (a) 'sand a 
( 3 72 utsahe aniv'cdya gurava iti , 

1 3 126 measucy annam 
I 3 147 tantre adhiropya (M| eadhtropya), 

I 41 8*^ garte asminn (Sj K| N3 TG2 4 5 brahmaan 1^ 2 4 sarvepjTi°, N| 2 V| 
B D vyaktama G] g M hy osman , Gj tasminn) 

1 90 I4ja]fleahanipaijh ^Tj sa^npatir nam*) , 

1 90 I7]a]ne Biac^K(N| ^juraj, 

1 90 lOjajneaj’Utanayi I 90 20 jajfte akrodhaiiah 
1 90 38 jajne ajaraidhah , 

1 90 42 }ajne aru^an nama (^2 subhago ) , 

1 90 43up3}em«un'tam, 

1 119 11* tathey ukte arabiUy^ (Ko G3 ^ M^-S **7 amkika (G3 My 'la) yS , Ky 3 
R2 3 B, Dnj ity D| Tj Gg M3 5 to ombt^ K4 Dn; T| /v amhik^ya, Bg D4 
lambi^, O2 eambtfteya, G| sambikayam, G2 to audn^aya, K| tv abhikaya, B| 3 sa talhety 
ukambikaya] , 

1 207 17^ V-ule atmtn (S]l^u/«p!/ asmin. Ko 2 4 k/ ourtsn, K} M, tasnun, Ky 

N2 3 V| BDT GMj leaminsam), 

1 214 9* dharmaraje atiprty'i (S| Ko 3 4 ^ V| BD hy alt'^ (Da dyuli®), K| lo o/i®, Ky 
C| 2 M hyalhi^, Tj prajab pr tab. T3C3_g pyMt ). 

3 36 19^ ktatra ajaj-albab (Sj Kj 3 4 Dc D, 5 ksatrenvaja® , K2 B Dn Lsatrctu ja° (B2 

ksatre to D4 tu ja>athab, Dg nu jayathah TC3 Ig afa^ ^1 2 4 ^^2 

ksatrebbyaja® j, 

3 206 16*^ yujyairtc alpabuddhajab (S| K| 2 4 k>c Dn3 D|_3 yelpa°, K3 D5 hj a!pa°, 
B Dni n, D4 g G3 e5/pa° T| G( 2 4 M svalpa . T2 bahvabu”) 

5 25 5' kule anr^awisa IK4 to onttomw . B D (««pl D, hj ant®] t 
5 195 19^ trailokl'otsadane api (Kj 2 twilokyadahanesy api, K4 5 Bj.; Dnj D| 3 4 g 
C2 bt4 ®uadanrpi ca , B2 T C| M| 3 5 U danctv api. D2 Gj 5 hyapi, D|g prabho) 

(b) -eand .3 

I 94 38^ raene atmSnam [Sj Ki hy alms’* Ko 2-4 ^2 3 ^1 ^ ^ (except D5) sotma® 
S co/ma® , R I mareBatmanaia eta vaj , 

1 100 2^ nisithe egaraijyati [N T j Aya (D2 dya) i'aim* , T2 Ci 4 3 eamupe®, Gj °lhepy 
5oa® , C3 Mj (sup lin), g_Q ^thebhyaga® , Cg M3 (ong ) 5 m^ayam agami® ] 

1 109 18^ vigarhe atnukaranat [Sj K| 3 4 T2 M3 5 to otmn®, Ko 2 natma®, S| y 
Da Dn Dj 4 g catmfl® , N; tvarru® , T| C tv^ (G^ ®<iha) rmaiaj, 

4 35 22* brhannade snayelKa , 

(c) >eand -i 

1 67 5^ me ita Irani't |Ko 2-4 ^3 >ba (R3 to) sram't , K| D2 me ta (P2 
lapodhanab . S (G3 om ) mama 3 me sa) maK tap^ (T j ®yajab )] , 
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I 90 56 ucchicfyate iti 3 13 iV teime(^l KjOg 3trayD) 

5 184 6 '^ prathatasamaye iva (Kj ^ 5 Dn Ds D| 2 g s 10 ^^3 ^3 "fP® 

TG] 2 mama) 

(d) t and u 

I 57 20^ fcriyate uccKrayo [M3 g j uccbnya[i tnyate K| Nj 2 V| Dn 3 5 Cd 
tyuccKrayo K2 4 B3 Da D4 thyucchrayo D2 hy utsavo T G kurvanty etc dhvajocchra 
yam (Gj jotsavam )1 

3 40* pa thingotre utpanno 

4 25 V sarve ud ksadhvam (K B| 3 Dn Dj j | |2 T 2 Cc n riksadhvam B 4 5 D| 2 4 7™ 8 

hj ud'ksoihvam Dg bhyudiksadhvatn vin ksadhvam D|g prat k^adKvam T[ G M 

pariksadfivam) 

(e) eand r 

I 3 89 te ftumat i 3 173 te ruvaf* 

I 4 I Satre rsm abhyagatan upataatKe [Mj salre vartamanebbyagata (stbe) pauran kan ram 
upa") 

1 47 10* talas te ^tv jas [N V| Bj 3 M (except M( 5 ) /a/as ta ilvt^ M| 5 ear/ti/a4) ] 
1 48 4 ye rtv jab aadasya* ca (G 2 ftv )as ca sacU'’) 

1 57 55'’ paravare ta n sth tan (K, vanam r* K2 paravatam r® Kj N3 B D| 2 5 varam 
r® K4 '’varan t® N| 2 V] Da Dn O3 4 TMg^ paravarestfutan n) 

1 90 22 lajne rcab (Ko ciraH K2 4 B4 ncab Nj 2 Dn D| rho nama {D| nsmatab) 
B| rihab B3 vmdbafi Oj kaatib) 1 1049* ( pare tan 
3 83 105* etc. rivaralj (M| pytt°) 

3 IK 8^ Icriyate tsyascngafe (B Dc Dn D4 g earjya® D3 3 va yalKavat T| C| 4 M 
eofspa®) 3 552* aamayate riyairnge 

3 iS4 (2^ ime Tfavab (B3 dba/avab) 

5 109 12* te raayaH (K2 te munayab T|G|2 devaraayab) 

(0 0 and ( 

1518“^ athoindrab [Ko G3 M| 3 5 athatrendrah K2 albam cendrob K3 tatas/PwdraJ 
K4 B (B2 mssi^) Da Dn; A i 7 ^2 ^4-^ 4 "^2 ^"2 

marendrab N| 2 VjDnj D| 5 C2 atbo(C2 yatba) mahendrab Nj C| yatha 10 tnirai 
Tj yatha cendraA M2 4 atba iu uiJrah ] 

(g) ai and a 

5 42 5* vai asurab 

(b) at and u 

1 668* 6 sa va uttainapurusab (72 sa (U ra pUrusottanub M3 sa evottama®) 

4 616* 2 va« us ta 
(1) a/andf 

3 114 6' vai rsayo (5| K B] D3 5 davarsayo T| G| M caivarSayo C24Cvar5ayo) 

IV In iisarsa sandfti h attu afltr eonvtrsoa ta o 
A. Bduxen two paJas 

1 48 6*^ abbavac cbamgaravo adbvaiyur [Sj Kc.2 4 dbvaryur Kj N Vj Mj 2 4 5 
ibadhvarytir D2 hy adhvaryer T Gj 4 g M3 hya (C4 iio) dfiyaryur] 

1 76 35*^ brsjo anujnaio (K. D3 5 wtni® 2 Bj 4 5 Dn nujnatolba Bj Da D2 4 
*\am® B5 sama ® , Cf tV j 

1 158 50^ vajmo avadbya (^j Ko hy aiaJl^ S manojna) 

3 80 73“* ranlidcvabbyanujnaio asmstwmiP^*!®® ^4 I** D3 hj fljni®), 
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V Hiatus tn a compound 
1 16 35“^ nsrayatKRiroiafaA (Ko 2 4 Dj “vibliusanam K| °'^irogatab G 2 5 M 

®sropagafi manigatafi Dj iromanifi T sa ca nifay'anam gatafi) 

1 2033* 3 dvijarajac* nam^ 

3 93* 3 svirars manavarcitafn 

3 40 54'* aVsuli ^>Uftars r bliavan {1^2 d vyany astrani )a r bbavan K4 pCmMbhaa’anam 
S 0*2 Cj 40m) pOrvam mun r bba\ an] 

3 143 13* aamaya/i/ryiflrnab 

VI a treated aa a 

A When it follows -e 

I 41 S'* garle rtams tranam (S| Kj tintra*^ IO> 2 4 tamj tra° Nj 2 V| B3 Dn Dj T 
C2 4_5 svatra ^3 D[ 2 4 5 Dj 4^7 rteju tra D| sva arafiam D2 ertan svatra° 
G| M (Mj 40m) “rtesrn ms tra® Gj samtra® J 

1 53 18' te8tl(e(D3 } j le cost kf) 

1 68 64 amale tmsnani 

t 70 4H stbasyami te jnaya (T G {except C^) ®n> coAna^o] 

I 71 6*’ Vivr re npraaim 

1 198 19“ manyslc traanam (S, bj s a"* N, V| rajan) 

3 113 5^ peryevavrte «famsya 
3 158 53^ gaeeht le jnam (N tat tava (Dj ®tova) jnam ] 

3 178 38 bubudbe tmSnani 

3 226 11* nsdrijante jna (S| Kj 2 Bj tvam T|Msinan C4lamn} 

3 252 9** bbutaye imanah (S, K) 2B4D3(bycoiT)punabI 
5 103 19* manyase tmanam 5 149 42*' manyate atmanam 

B In C sorgo sanJh 

17122'’ yauvana'^ mukhe [N, 2 BD («nccpl D_p ®gocare {B5 nb Dj rah) 
T G4_^ M3 “g m mulcbe C, 2 mune M5_j ®gc mulche] 

1 168 21' tasya rsjno jnaya IKo j N V, B D (weefrt Dj) rsjnas tasy» nay« S tasra raj 

notbasaCC^ °sya rajajnaya)] 

1 218 14'' jaladKar muco kuUn (Sj kj 4 B Da Dn D4 j “dharasamslcuUn Ko 3 Tj 
G] 2 M3 5 mucohilan K2 D, bahun N V, ^mumnlarat D2 °dharam talotulam 

Ty Gj 4 ®jnua>n!an dbaramiimoc v^jO 

3 97 6' bhuklasatyasviro hvanam 

3 113 7' bbaseto framaya (S| Kj j Bj Dj j Tj Gj 2 4 M 2 bhavadasramaya K 4 
Dn 3 ®ta(i 4ara»ya) 

3 175 2* yo hvayad 3 197 44' dvyo tm nam (5| k2 B Dc Dn Dj 4 5 Tj sa as-am 
Kj ivasanw* K4 D2 5 awyam 

3 198 1' dvijo im ruim (5| Kj 3 B2 3 Dc Dn D^,^ G3 sa r,-a (83 tva) m »tma® 
K4 D| 2 svoyam rtma ) 

3 267 4 O'’ \Tajato j^ya (T j maya Gj ystha) 

4 21 20' alamcak ra w Im nara {k D2 479 cofmonom M rvani dehatn B Dn Dj g 
g IQ p alam (Dq evam) cable tad tmjum T G alamkram calartsau] 

TTioughtfiesandlitofc afterany*w*eIex«pttIwli*tfoui' taopticaJ s( tl the form is rarfJy 
found in 1 terature 
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5 110 20?' yo** tm'nam; 5.\49 42** so" tmsnani. 

5 164 6** samblirto" ^ranuvSsma 

5 166 5^ santo * tmabaksamstavam [K^ B Dn Ds Dj 4 g 3 |g sanub swbaLasamsUvam 
TGM| (inf Iin ) Santa stmabalastavam] . 

VII -a and -a ~ a in a pada 

1 17 23' prawri^af”'^ [T| G M3 5 prnvcpitam (Gg ^coditam), Tj °vepita (sup lin 
pracodit^l . 

1 76 73'^ nirmjljesa prowri<a [T2 G2 4 5 visarjita Gg mrakrta M3 pravasita. Mg 
praves~ta, N Vj B D ntrmalyam i\a cojibita (Dj %eva pravanta),Tj C[ 3 ij-avad 
upek?ital , 

5 173 5"^ pracertta (IC^ prabodhila, Kj B| 2 5 Dy |q S prai'esria, B3 4 pracodita, 

^2-4 pnicanta) , 

VIII Double crasls v>ben 

(A) VIsarga preceded by -a and followed by -a 

1 116*3 pantilgomkiUsutat, 3 58 32* atommittam 

(B) Visarga preceded by -a and followed by any vowel except 0 
1 3 146*’ frutaseneti S (G, mi<sing) *jow tli srutab] 

1 31 17* asanVbj'e eli (Da as.imVb>i>c*^ Dn| 03 D, j ^ 7 '*•» ^3^ T| ‘’kbyam 

>ti, M2 4 >am jlt tvabam) 

144 20*^ namistiletj'*’ (S| K| snitam) . 

I 57 31* rS|opancarety evam, 1 536* mahakaleli 
1 115 20* jyesfbim yudhi»lbiret> ahur (S f/vJfu'lhira lU jjtjtbsm) 

I 115 20** bbinusencti madhpinam (K3 senam lu. T C bhimam ity eva (T2 G| 7 g 
tftima i/y eva) M (M, om.) dvitijsm Mimo . 

1 115 20* arjuneti tflijam IS (M5 om) triijem arjuram Ui (C| 2 6 8 

1.115 21* punajani nakulety c'u'u (StMj om)^amccti], 

1 115 21*’ sabadevcti caparam (Ti *d<>am athSparam , Cj 7 g °de\’am tatha°), 

\ \27 21 arjanrti Yxtab WkA lpjTnri»Whw4Va\ 

liA^d Jun/oJhanety es'nm bnivantah prasibitas tada )l 
1 147 21“* sopasarpati [Sj Kj Ng 'lam smo (Kj so) patijlhati, K2 'lam smopasar'* 
K3 *kaTn copalijihate, *1301 sobbsbs'Hata Nj j Bj j g DaDj ^ TG| 3 'lam upa»a° 

V| Bj Dn °lcam anusa'* *lcam satnus*^ C, lamapasa'’), 

1 169 8* tstety jT^ G (except Gj 3) M (except Mj)titafn l\am] 

1 223 5^ lelibSnopasarpati (Ko prasarpali. Kj 4 1^2 ^3 Du D4 5 T C,_g M5^ 
visarpati K4^ N3 ^15 6 Da ^isarpitS. V| avasarpati, 4 api sarpoli.Mj \unas< 
patin), 

3 327* 2 tsaraminopacakrame 
3 106 2* vasudevrty. 3 125 28* m^ndbateti, 

3 132 6 *’ labodeli (B|j^ itt . K2 B-«_4 DcDnD4g li;aboda Ito . 

3 163 33“* sopacij'ata (SjK imoiMeiyate, D3 T| C| 4 copocrya/e , Mi tars'ss tair 
upact)-3U) . 

* ^ Ve 5«t tKi* form fTom pro “I* cua snta 

In the previous stanza of the tame adh}!}* we get a correct sandbi ily ota) 
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3 198 72' adharmeti [k^ B2 4 D2 3 5 adharmali sj^t Dc adharmesu, Tj edKarnui 
ca), 3 207 12* sopasarpac], 

3 221 77* maKasencty evam ultva |lCj G2 **sena»n tv evam, B2 4 D (except D].3 5) 
serum evam , C3 evam ulrtvS svratnujam tv evam ulctva] , 

3 249 6^- lotilcasjetj (B4 « citi).3 250 4'‘ UiVasyeU 

3 234 10^ bhimeti, 3 290 Zl^ e^opacar^ (^1-3 ^1^2 ^"2 ^12 5 ^‘’l N3 

D4 5 Gj eva° , 

3 293 {2‘ vasa?efWr, 

4 9 9'^ lanbpalety, 5 139 10* v^su$enety 

5 143 12' gutaputrety 

5 145 36* laranaKinety (K] 2 j G2 °hii»>am K4 B Dn| Ds Dj j g [(, Mj 2 
“hinatvSt , D3 4 hitiastu Dg Ktnoxai), 

5 187 25^ tatoluka^rame (K| 2 5 tatharciLasrame Kj 4 B Dii] Dj_4 6 8 10 Cj M4 
latbolukS , Dj talks lta*iva ) 

(e) Visanra preceded by e and followed by o or a 
1 21 b** pannagabkavan (ko 2 4 D» pkanmo K| cabayo for pannage) 

1 58 50^ pitavas sitjprabkak {B (except Bg) Dn D3 ’’vasak 

1 87 IS** vasuman bravii [N B D C3 vasum n abra'* T| M (except M^,) lasumaias 

coin] 

I 98 31* tarn sa dirgkatatningetu (S (except C^) angc (T2 Gj.j %am) d rghatamaa tam 

“0*2 G| 24 s I 

I 119 14^ papijavabkavan (N (K, om) tejasa* (B^ Daleuda)], 

1 1361 *2 cotkantkitabhaxan 

1 124 25^ vigmitSbkavan (Sj Kj vsgnuyacn jayuh D4 °tanan3b.T2 C4 5 preVtya 
sarve aavismayak) , 

1 128 12** bkagiratbjakam (S| K Dj |aknavy<m (K03 4 ®it/oA) akarn, C2 ikyaa tvam] 

1 154 24“^ bkSgiralkyokam (Sj K |aknxv>im al-am) 

1 1882* gaparadkapi (ko^ joporjdJAo/i , Kj Dj ^3hah ^JJha kt, svaparadhepi, 
S| Ki svat pafad vSpi K2 Bg Da D4 svaparad vipi) , 

1 189 11' tasyafrubinduk (kjVjB^DaTG (exceptG; lada (Tjda) fra”!, I 1990*2 
wccbntabJMVJfl , 

I 200 IJ*’ prjlamanabkaxal fN (except fij Vj) ^nunas lada (D4 sbtka)], 

1 201 10" dev.bkavan bbila [N bkayam cakrub (^| 2 1 . 

I 208 J4‘ apsarasmi ($1 ko f 4 N( D3 J^osmi kaunleve) , 

3 17 4'’'alkrt bkaxan (Stada), 

3 19 2“^ pare ca inudft»bka«an {Kj B D/i D4 ^ bbr am , S (except M2) salvak pramudito- 
bkaval] , 

3 25 2* sarnasmjbkir (Kj Drt> *ab3*, T C Mj dvada emani 
3 25 22* sakiisbkipetui' (T2 G3 4 sakaw**) 

3 39 19^ pntanunabkavat , 

3 80 21^ pritanuncibkavat (Bj Dj pr tobhavat tada Mj (prifamano Muf), 

3 81.131' S6rasvatySruniy«f ca (5, Dj 2 *sr»svatj^rufu° ) 

3 684 *2 sakitanagha 

3 166 8*^ d navabkavan (Kj Dj ttkilab). 
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MAHABHARATA MANUSCRIPTS IN THE TRAVANCORE 
UNIVERSITY COLLECTION' 

By 

P. K. NaRAYAN PlLLAl 

I describe^ below some manuscripts of tbc Mahabharata in the 
Travancorc University Collection. 

Adi Parvan (Complete Mss). 

I. No. 4883 begins with I.L5.’ after the two benedictory verses (i) 
NaTotjanam namaskrlya etc., and (it) ptirasarya vacah etc., and extends up 
to the end of Adi (I.260JI). Devanagari characters, Indian paper — 
14" X 6i", Folios — 350; Lines (to a page 10 — 12; Letters (m a line) 
—40 in the text and 50 in the commentary. 

' Under the •uspicnot the UnivenflyofTravancore. a colIectKinor«ncintl Oriental Manui* 
criptt \^‘aa l>esun in 1938 with a view tn orrtnitms • liWary {i>r the furtherance on Onrntal itvidiea 
and mearch Dunn* the ahoft pwiod of five year* (1938^3)— too ahort a pmod indeed when the 
luccns achieved ii tahen into account'^tome 14000 cedices compnimc no) im than 18000 worW 
were collected and deposited in the library with all neceraary amntrwnenti for their ufe pretervalion 
andwithallfacilitiesformahinsthemaccAsiUetotkewortdofKhoUrt The Gsator acotleclion 
which enshrined the invaluable treasurer published tn Trtvandrum Sanskrit Sene* hat also been 
mtTiied into ihit collection miVing the tolat number of todicet not lets than 17000 cnmFeitmg nearly 
22000 Msi. Tbe hfanuscnptt Lbrary of Hit Highnett tbe Maharaja it another big collection 
of ancient and valuable mtnutcriplt depoitted at the Port Tri'andrum Both the Palace col'ection 
and tbe Gtrator'i collection are deKripliv'lr catalogued and the complete act of ataloguet in 23 
vtiVoTnet n availaVe at the CorCTnrr i ei ft Ptvsa. Ttvxanitwn. 

* Every manuscript All ) I* detcfibed in two aectwnt. In the fuit aeetion are fi'en, 

(l)The«malnumbeToflheMs.snibeljbr»nfR»S'*t«. OTh* evtwiof the Mv, 0) Charactert. 
(4) Materials. (5) Sire. (6) Number of folwr. (7) Number of lines to a pafe, fb) Number of Iclters 
in a line. (9) Dale given in the Ms The second aection contains information tegsrding 
(i) The present condition of ihe Ms., (ti) Wniirt7.(i«) Marfinal noiet cr ad-bltons. («) M-iJrirf of 
pafirutnn, (t) Numfier of cKiplen. (fi) Niture of Coloffnei, (tu) Gwnme'-'ary if a*is, anJ 
(<Tji) Other poftrent of the MaKJLhJrata and other M«s n the codes. Oih-r rt'-ra-t 
lefcemitinn ferarding the .Ms, it a’so in'en m tbe tection. 

^ Reference it rnade to the KirThhakonim Ed tien fhw Ed ) cf tbe M*.*-ll.blrata. Nimai* 
Safari Pres*. lV>nKiy. I W A D 

I hindaiLir On'ental Renean h fi-st fu*e t Cncital Editkvi (B. O R. L LI ) f M 
UO.|>tPlV62— Ti 
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Tlie Ms IS m good condition but a few folios berc and there are slightly 
subjected to the ravages of worms Writing is good, legible and uniform 
The end of every hemistich is marlced by two vertical red lines The 
statements such as Vaisampayana uvaca etc , and colophons 
are written in red ink The marginal lines are also in red ink Folios 
have serial numbers On the margin to the left is written ‘ bhi a 
evidently the abbreviation for Bharatam Adiparvan And on the right 
margin of every folio is written “ Rama ’ TTie colophons generally 
read Mahalkarata Adtparvant But occasionally it gives 

the name of the upaparoan or upa^ftyana (See fols 210 , 226 etc 
In this Ms there are 215 chapters corresponding to which the 
Kumhhakonam Edition (K Ed ) has 260 chapters * 

Tlie Ms contains the text and the commentary Bharalartha dlpil^ by 
Hanbhatta 

2 No lOOil begins with 1 I 5 5 * after the benedictory verses 
(i) jayaU Parasara sunuh etc , (ii) Parasaryavacah etc , and the passage 
cm namo bhagavatc Vasudevaya etc , and extends up to the end of Adi 
(1 26021)* Devanagari characters, Indian Paper - 17^ X 6i 
F0I.0S- 472 Lm«-9, Lettos-40 Date- Sa)a-1675 (a d 1753) 

The Ms IS in good condition but a few folios at the end are damaged to 
a certain extent Writing is tolerably good G>lophons and fragments 
like Yudhisthira uvaca are painted with a pigment of orange colour On 
the left and right margins of every folio are seen written ' Adiparvan 
and * Rama , respectively The folios are given send number 
No 4 18 given to three folios No 243 to two folios. No 354 to two folios, 
and No 38f to two folios The colophons do not give the number of 
chapter The Ms contains 245 ^ chapters 

The Ms was copied m Sahvahana Saka 1 675=a D 1 753 (See Colop' 
hon — Sahvahana ^aka 1675 varse Srimukha n2ma samoatsare etc, — 
fo] 472) It was copied by MangalavySsa a son of Varanasi (See the 

colophon Varartasyalmajena Mansalavt^sena Adipawa Itkhdam idam 

fol 472) The Ms contains the commentary — Bharaial^lacandnhfl by 


^ B 0 R. t Ed has Z25 chapters 
Ibjd.lJ2519 


5 Ibid III 
^ Ibid 225 chapters 
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Ratnagarbha, son of Hiranjagarbha who is the son of Madha\a (Sec 
colophon on fol 472) 

3 No 10137 A begins with 1 1 5® after the benedictory Aerse — 

Narayanam namask^'iyci etc , and the passage^m namo bhagavate Vasude- 
wya etc , and extends up to the end of Adi (1 260 21)'’ De\anagari 
characters. Indian paper — 15 X 6^ Folios — ^364 Lines — 12-13 

Letters— 42 — 44 

The Ms IS m good condition It cannot be verv old The writing is 
good The verses are numbered The end of every hemistich is 
invariably indicated by two vertical lines Such lines are also used to 
serve the purpose of a full stop The copyist has used the margin also 
whereever he felt the necessity of a little more space to complete a verse 
in the text or a sentence m the commcnlar> (See fols 281 , 341 etc , 
etc) On the left margin of the folios is written Adi or Bhi Adi and 
on the right one appears either Rama or Hcramba or Sri Tlic folios are 
numbered The colophons mention sporadically parvan tipaparvan and 
upakhyana but not the number of chapter 

The Ms contains the commentary Bharalahhavadipa by Ni'aUn{ha 
a son of Govmda sun 

4 No 3405 begins with the benedictions sri Ganesayanamah 
suIilambaradhaTom etc and three other bcnedictorj verses (I 1 2 and 
two others) Then the text proper Ixjgins with 115'” and ends with 
thelastversem Adi(I 26021)" Devan'gari characters. Hand made paper 
— 15 X , Folios — 222 Lines — 12-14 Letters — 55 

The Ms looks veiy old and the writing has faded to a certain extent 
Yellow pigment is applied to a few folios here and there The Ms begins 
on the second page of the first folio The wTiling is legible The end 
of every bemisticb is marked bv two vertical red lines Red pigment is 
applied to the colophons The folios arc numbered on the second page 
On folio 3* verses I 1 8^1-92'^ which are wanting m the original Ms 
are vvritten on the upper margin On the lower margin arc v\rittcn six 


ao R. I Ed 111 
Ibd. 1 1 1 

In B 0 a 1 Ed »hc« »•«*« tre ml icen 


n»id IJ25I9 
Ibd 1^19 
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verses 1.1.109 — 114'^ which are not included in the original Ms. 
Such marginal additions are seen on a good many folios, written apparently 
by more than one hand. In this, Adi is complete with 247’^ chapters. 
Many colophons that do not mention upapawan or the name of the chapter 
or upakhyana are met with herein. 

5. No. 5877. The text proper begins with 1.1.5’’ — and runs to 
the end of Adi. Malayalam characters ; palm-leaf — 26" X 2" ; Folios 
— ^244 ; Lines — 9 ; Letters — 76. 

The Ms., even though not in a damaged condition, appears to he of fairly 
good antiquity. The borders of the folios are worm-eaten. The upper 
edge ofthe firstfolio is so damaged that the benedictory verses in the begin- 
ning could not be read. Writing is very legible and fairly good. 
There is hardly any correction or over-writing. Two folios each are 
numbered 106 and 107. The folios are numbered byalcsaras.’® In this 
Ms. Adi comprises 256 chapters of which 197 belong to the Sambhava. 
(See colophons on folios 242 and 244). ' 

Adi Parvan (Incomplete Mss.) 

6. No. 5550, begins with 1.1.5’’ after benedictions (Anantasayi 
sahayam and the verses— 1. sul^IomharadhaTam etc., 2. yasya dfirfldfl- 
vaki’radyal} etc., 3. namo dharmaya mahale etc., 4. Vyasam VasUthana^ 
p/aroOT etc., and ends with Sambhava, I.2I3.27.'® Grantha characters; 
palm leaf — 15i" X ; Folios 164 (excluding the four extra folios), 
lines 12; Letters — 40. 

The Ms, is not at all injured. In the writing two hands can be distin- 
guished. The first is tolerably good but the second is shabby and the 
letters are too small. Only 143 folios are numbered. The portions 
1.39.37 — 1.123 — parallel to 1.99.26 — 1. 189.22'® in K. Ed. is wanting 
in the Ms. G)lophons give parmn, upakhyana and adhyaya. 

Ibid , these verses are not seen. Ibid., 223 chapters. 

'5 ibiU.i.i./. 

na 1 ; nna2 ; nya3 ; fkraA; }hra5i ; iaSO; (ra60 ; /ru 70 ; cha 80 ; aa 90 ; ra 100. 


” Ibid,, 1.1.1. B. 0. R. I. Ed. does not contain this 

chapter. 

'® Ibid,, 1.69.18 to 1.162 K. Ed. I.'l89i2 is not seen m the parallel chapter 

B.O.R.1. Ed. 1.162. 
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At the end a folio contains some portion from Mahahharafa and 
another one contains some portion from Yuddhahanda in Ramayana. In 
the second page of the latter folio is seen an index ofparmns in the Maha^ 
bharata. There is a blank folio each at the beginning and at the 
end. These four folios are not included in the number 164 given above. 

7. No. 4214. After the benediction ^rl Ramachandrayanamah and 
the benedictory verse Vagtsadt^ etc., the text proper begins with 1.1.5^° 
and extends up to 1.108.12 * in Sambhava. Telugu characters; Palm 
leaf — 16J" X 1|"; Folios — 173; Lines — 8: letters — 56. 

The Ms. looks very old and ill-preserved. Two folios at the end arc 
worn out on both the left and right sides. Writing is good and legible. 
On the margin of fol. 1* to the left is inscribed — Venfialacalapati 
egati Bharatam Adiparvam. The beginning of a chapter is indicated by 
a cross like diagram on the margin. The folios are given serial numbers 
on the above page. Usually the colophons give the names of upaparvan, 
upakbydna and the number of adhyayas. But occasionally we see long 
colophons stating many other usual things. 

8. No. 2291 begins with 1.1.18^ and contains the rest of Adi, 
Granlba characters ; palm leaf— 161" X li". Folios — 294 (excluding 
the three missing ones No. I, 154, and 155, and including the eight damaged 
folios at the end for which new folios are supplied.) Lines — 10 ; Letters 
-48. 

The Ms. looks very old and is rather in a worn out condition. The sides 
of the folios are invariably worn out, and the inside is also seen worm- 
eaten here and there. The eight folios at the end are very much dilapi- 
dated. The sixth one is reduced to such a size that it serves only the 
purpose of an indicator of the former folio. The Ms. is renovated once 
In the place of the old 64th folio there appear two new folios both 
numbered as 64. The old folio No. 173 is also replaced by two new folios. 
At the end there are twelve nc^v folios the originals of which are tacked 
on to the end. All these sixteen new folios are written by the same scribe 


2° IKd. 1.1.1. 


^ B.0 R.I.Ed.1.U0. 


Ibid. 1 95 8*. 
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but evidently dllTcrent from ibe scribe of the original. The original writing 
is rather minute but it is fairly legible. It is of a fixed style and 
by the same hand. There is very little of erasures and corrections. The 
renovator had to write two folios for every original folio. According to 
the last colophon the Sambhava parvan is divided into 183 chapters. (See 
colophon of fol. 286). Astiha and Pauloma together have 42 chapters 
(See colophon fol. 59), So on the whole there arc 225 chapters in 
Adi. The colophons as a rule give the name of panan, upa-parvan, 
upialihayana (See ^alcuntale fol, 102)etc.,and the number of the chapter. 
But occasionally they make some omissions also. The Ms. is not less 
than 300 years old. 

9. No.2370 begins with 1.1.5 and extends up to a portion in the 
38th chapter in Sambhava parvan, i.e . up to 1 .96.52. Granlha charac- 
ters; palm leaf — I8i" X 12''; folios — 142; (excluding the blank folios 
at the beginning and end and 2 old folios at the beginning) , Lines — &— 9 
Letters — 60. 

The folios do not seem to be very old but their sides are mutilated. To 
the end, nearly fifteen folios have lost more than two inches of their lower 
segment on the left hand side. 

The holes on folios 4 — 26 meant for stringing them together have 
widened and have slightly obliterated this writing. The writing Is fairly 
good and very clear. In the beginning two folios are re-written on new 
palm leaves but the originals are still kept there. Between the original 
folios 32 and 57 there appear eleven new folios of which the lower segment 
of 7a is left blank. These folios look definitely newer than those on which 
ihe Brat two faJsas are re-written. So, it is clear that Ms. was renovated 
twice. Folios are sometimes seen wrongly paginated. The last colophon 
in the Ms. reads — " Hi STisamhat^aparvamsaptalrmsoaihy ayah" (Fol. 141) 
In this Ms. S^lah is used instead of Smith. The Ms. is not worn out 
very much and does not create an impression of great antiquity. 

10. No. 3456. After benedictory verses the text proper begins with 
1.1.5^® and extends up to a portion of the 27th chapter in Sambhava 

Ibid . 225 chapter* 

Ibid.l.n. 

Ibid , chapter* 89 to 100 in K Ed , descnlnng Sa1cuntalopa1ch>Sna have no parallei 
26 BO R I Ed I 1.1. 
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jc, up to 185 11*’’^^ Gr:mtha characters, palm leaf — ISj" X 1^', 
Folios — 133, Lines — 9, Letters — 48 

The Ms IS in a dilapidated condition Some folios (like 59, 60 etc ) 
are damaged bc>ond repair Folios 77. 81, 86 97 — 100, 102, 103, 1 13 — M 
121, 125, 129-3! , arc ncv. ones but they arc also subjected to the ravages 
of worms So it follow that the Ms got damaged on account of negligence 
and not due to its age This is also supported by the not loo-dirt> 
appearance of the folios Tlie writing is fairlj good The colophons 
in the Ms gencrall> give the name of the work uf^apanan and number 
of the chapter 

11 No 8300 A Seven bcnedictor> verses appear at the beginning 
and the text begins with 115^’ and extends up to the 40tb chapter in 
Astika (I 5910)’’ Malajalam characters palm leaf — 19" X 2". Fo’ios 
— 60 (excluding the folios of other pon’om) Lines — 9 Letters— 55 , 
Datc-M L 983-a d 1808 

The Ms IS in good condition It has not been used vco mucJi The 
name of the scribe is Subrahmanja (See fol 10 ) The writing is 
excellent The upSl^hyanas are mentioned on the margin b> the original 
scribe On the margin of folio 3’ the verse I 1 189'® is wnlten 
This M omitted in the bod> of the Ms Tlvc fohos arc given serial number 
using ak«aras Tins is a common feature of Malajalam Mss For the 
40^' chapters (iti calvOumM aihyaua Fol 60) 

m the Ms thcK td has 59 chip'ers In certain colophons the title of the 
work wrth its usual atlnlnitca Samhtta of a hkh of verses rume of port’on 
upaparian t/p5i( Ayono and od/tyoya and the niimher of adhtfiya arc given 
(Sec folios 6\ 60 ) 

The first chapter in the upapanen Amvovalarana is ab«orbed into the 
Astika In Mala>alam Mss it is seen that the Amiivatarana is not 
recognised as an upapanan (Sec b^Iow Mila>a!am Mss ) 

Two fohos arc seen at the beginning one with the ;«n.<jn index to ih** 
whole Mahahhurala and tlie other wnh a subject index to /\di up to 

• aO aiEA III 

tu inn 

’ JW 


^ li-J 
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Aslilta. Atlliecndare seen a few blank folios 'among wbicli a folio 
numbered as five contains verses from tbe fjdyogaparvan. This contains 
the colophon at the end of the 7th chapter in Udyoga 

The Ms. is only a portion of the codex 8300 which contains Udyo- 
gaparvan also. 

12. No. 10483. After the benediction harih m Ganapalaye namah 
the text begins with 1.1.5’- and extends up to 1.59,10”. Malayalam 
characters ; palm-leaf — 16i" X I i"; Folios 72, Lines 8; Letters 
56. 

The Ms. IS not very old and is in good condition. The writing m the 
Ms, is nothing less than an excellent piece of art. Folios are given serial 
number using aharas For the 40” chapters in the Ms. (sec the last 

colophon AsCike catvarimso adhyaya) ihcre arc 59 chapters m 

the K. Ed. ; colophons generally mention only the upa-parvan and 
adhyaya 

13. No. 10584-A. The text proper (1 . 1 .5)” begins just after the 
simple benediction Harih srt Ganapaiaya namah. The Ms. extends up to 
1.59.10’'’ Malayalam characters; Palm leaf — 9J" X li"; Folios— 98 ; 
Lines — 9 : Letters 36. 

The Ms. is eaten here and there by worms. Still it is in a fairly good 
condition. Three folios (76-78) in tbe middle are broken. It looks older 
than 200 years. Writing is good and very legible. The first folio is not 
numbered but marked sri. Tbe folios are given serial number using ak^aras. 
Upaparvan and chapters are only generally mentioned in colophons. 

This Ms. is only a part of tbe codex No. 10584. The other part contains 
another work. 

14. No. 10174 begins with a benedictory prose passage and the verse 
Narayanam Tjameskriya etc. The text proper begins with 1.1.5” and 

32 B 0 R I Ed 1 11 
Ibid . 53 ebaptw*. 

Ibid, 1,53 36 


”_IIjid, 13636. 
’3 Ibid , I,I I. 
” Ibid,I.I,I. 
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ends with 1 354^®, Devanagari characters, Hand-made paper — IS^X 
6^” , Folios — 48, Lines — 12 , Letters — 36 

The Ms IS m fairly good condition The handwriting is rather ugly 
Only the first forty folios are numbered 

In a few pages here and there spelling mistakes are seen corrected The 
correct syllable is given on the margin. In a separate folios — verses 
1 1 49-74^’ are written with the direction m Marathi — Jusarya patnea 
sodhana palra hoy These verses would have otherwise been omitted in the 
Ms This IS written by the same hand that copied the Ms 

The Ms IS from Maharastra country as is clear from the direction in 
the supplement to folio 2 

15 No 1250 begins with the benedictory verse “ Sarasvati nomas 
iuhhyam etc The text proper begins with I I and runs up to 
1.295'^' {bhivnahalya tu) Malayalam characters , Palm leaf — 6|" 

X li". Folios — 30, Lines— 6. Letters— 20 

The Ms IS so damaged that to handle it without further damaging it is 
impossible Some folios, especially the last one, are broken The writing 
IS legible, but not attractive This Ms is only a part of a codex containing 
two other works more 

16 No 12530 begins with the benedictory verse su/f/ofniarac/Aorom 
etc The text proper begins with I I 6*^ and extends up to 1 29 5 
Grantha characters. Palm leaf — I7i' X Id , Folios — ^38 (excluding a 
hlanh folios at the beginning and eighteen written folios and two blank 
folios at the end) , Lmes 9-10, Letters 50. 

The Ms looks rather a new one The black pigment that is usually 
applied to make the writing clear is applied only to folios 2, 3 and 9 The 
writing is good, the style is uniform, and the letters are small The folios 
contain correct serial numbers The last colophon — ilt asfi\e ddaialo 
adhyayah (Foi 38'’) shows that the Ms contains the first 12 chapters 
completely and a portion of the next chapter. In K Ed nearly 29 

” B 0 R. I Ed 1 I 
Ibid . 1 U05c. 

/W.U53 


3* Ibid IJM 

ibd m 
tu ut 
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(BORI Ed. 25) chapters correspond to this Ms. In the colophon 
upaparvan and adhyaya arc mentioned. 

Eighteen written folios found at the end appear to contain a portion of 
some commentary on the MahahhSrata 

17. No. 10504-B. begins writh 1.1.5^ after the benediction “ Hauh 
5Ti Gonopofoi/c namah, avighnam astu ** and contains the beginning 
portion of Adi up to 1.5,24'.^^ Malayalam characters; Palm-leaf 
24" X 2" ; Folios — 1 6 ; Lines — 7-9 ; Letters — 90 

TLe Ms. looks very old and is considerably damaged. The last folio 
18 broken. Most of the folios arc brittle and full of small holes and depres- 
sions due to the ravages of worms. Even the side boards look damaged 
The writing is not very attractive, but it is legible and of uniform style. 
The folios are numbered serially by akiQras, but the number is visible only 
on a few folios since the margin on the left hand side is worn out in the case 
of many folios 

The codex contains the Ms. of Udyogaparvan also, and it appears 
to be old 

18. No. 2989. After Hari srl Garjapataye namah the text proper 
begins with 1.60.P^ and extends up to the end of Sambhava parvan 
(1.191.61).^^ Grantha characters; Palm Leaf — 21" X 1^"; Folios — 
229 (excluding the blank folios at the end) ; Lmes—4-9 ; Letters — 
48-52. 

The Ms. is In good condition even though the edges of a few folios at the 
beginning are spoiled by white ant and some foJros are damaged to a certain 
extent. The writing is legible. Two different styles ore noticed in the 
writing but this need not necessarily mean tbe Ms. was copied by more 
than one band. Verses 1.12822"', 1.128 67"', 1.129.65"' — 68''’, 

and 1.140 66*'’ are Inscribed on the margin of the folios, 102*, 104'’, 
107'’, and 132'’ respectively. These passages are omitted in the body of 
the Ms. The writing on the marginal space Is very much crammed and 

B OR.I Ed n.l /W. 

;w.i54i 

The ver« II not seen Qxpter I Iffiisparalleltochapter 19) inK Ed 
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illegible. It is written by the same hand. Such marginal additions are 
seen on folios 136, and 167 also. The addition looks comparatively fresh. 
So it is clear that somebody has made this addition at a time later than 
that of the copying of the Ms. Here and there some corrections are also 
seen in the Ms. Folios 160 and 215 are not numbered. According to 
the last colophon — iti samhhave pancaoimsacchatatamo adhyayah " 
(fol. 229) the Samhhava parvan has 125 chapters. 

Of these 125 chapters, the first six are the last six chapters of theAmSava- 
tarana parvan seen in K. Ed. Thus it is seen that recension merges the 
Arhsavatarana in the Sambhava. (See below No. 5035). 

19. No. 5035 begins with 1.60.1'** after the benediction Mari sfi 
Ganapaiaye namah, avignnam astu, and extends up to the end of Adi 
(1.26021).*^ Malayalam characters; Palm leaf — 12" X IJ"; Folios 
— 176; Lines — 10-12; Letters — 52. 

The Ms. is not very old and is in good condition. The last folio alone 
is slightly damaged and broken. The svriting is excellent. Folio 64** is 
left blank. Folios are numbered by afearos. No. 133 is seen repeated 
once, The Ms. contains 200 chapters parallel to chapters 60-260'^ in 
the K. Ed. According to this Ms. the 200 chapters it contains constitute 
the whole of Sambhava. So, in the recension represented by this Ms 
Amsavatarana, Jatugrha etc., up to Mayadars'ana, are not recognised as 
upa-poruons. (See other Malayalam Mss.) Colophons usually give 
upa-parvan and adbyaya. 

A folio that contains all the 248 viliyadi vaJ^yas is tacked on to 
the end. 

20. No. 10562 begins with 1,60.1.** and extends up to the end of 
Adi. (1.260.21).*^ Malayalam characters; palm leaf — ^20" X IJ"; 
Folios— 198 (excluding a blank folio each at the beginning and end) ; 
Lines — 10-11 ; Letters — 65. 

The Ms. is old but is in good condition. The writing is very beautiful, 
legible, and of uniform style. Occasionally some letters are scratched off 
as wrong by putting a dot over them. The margin is very clean hut for 


B.O.RIEdI54t 1.225.19 

WiJ., dupters M-*225, ** B O. R. 1 Ed. 134 I. 

« lhl.\J225.i9. 
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the serial numbers in ak’^aras. Folios 148 and 168 arc numbered 
149 and 169 respectively but there is no break in the continuity of the 
text. So, even though the last folio is numbered 199 (the first folio is not 
numbered) actually there are only 198 folios. 

On the whole there are 200 chapters in the Ms. (See colophon 

Samhhava parvani doisatatamo adhyaya, Folio 198). Colophons 
generally state only the name of the upaparvan and the number of the 
chapter. 

In the Ms. the Amsavatarana is not recognised as a separate 
upaparvan. 

21. No. 8299 begins with 1 60.1 (after the benediction Han sri 
Ganapatayc namah avighnam eutu) and extends up to the end of Adi. 
(1.260.21).*^ Grantha characters . Palm leaf — 18" X 2". Folios— 258 
(excluding the two blank folios and tvko folios of subject index at the 
beginning and three blank folios at the end). Lines — 8 , Letters— 48. 

The Ms. IS m good condition and is not very old. The writing is 
fair and legible. The folios are given serial number. The Ms. contains 
200 chapters that constitute the Sambbava. The portion corres- 
ponding to this in K. Ed. has 201 chapters (60-260) (See above— 
No. 5035). 

22. No. 10642 begins with (Sambhava) 1.60.1 ** after the benediction 
Harih sri Cariapalaye namah, avighnam asiu ; and extends up to (Sambha\a 
1.129.88 ^^ Malayalam characters; Palm leaf — 11" X IJ"; Folios — 
1 68 ; Lines — 8 ; Letters — ^30. 

The condition of the Ms. is good but it looks pretty old. TTie writing 
is bold, clear and of uniform style. The margin is left blank. Folios 
are numbered by a^saras. 

The Ms. contains 62 chapters (See colophon —Hi samhhava parvani 
dvisasiitamo adhyaya — Fol. 168) for which the K. Ed. has 70 corres- 
ponding chapters. Colophons generally give parvan and adhyaya only. 

/W.IJ4! « JM \22y\% 

Ihi, There arc only 172 chnptOT ** /W, 1 54 1. 

JhiJ, ) 1 14 js the rorreaponding chapter, Lut the verse ts not seen 
B O R I Ed. has 61 chapters 
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On the side board is written I(apptdlt Malhaihdoa^ Sambbava-paTOam 
adi, 1 e , the Ms which contains the beginning of Sambhava belongs to 
Itappalli Matha 

23 No 11038 begins with I 60 P® and extends up to a portion of 
the third chapter m the Caitraratha upa-parvan (I 181 7)^ Malayalam 
characters, Palm leaf — ^21" X 2 ' ; Folios — 117, (excluding three 
blank folios at the beginning and four at the end) Lines — 8-9 ; Letters 
-70-80 

The Ms looks very old and the edges of the folios are slightly damaged 
But the writing is not at all mutilated and the Ms is in good condition 
The writing is legible and show» a fixed style But it is not so beautiful 
as the \vriting in Ms No 10362 There is practically no correction or 
overwriting Serial number of the folios is given on the marginal space 
As IS usual m Malayalam. Mss , the number is indicated by aksaras The 
last folio has no serial number The Ms contains only ) 14 chapters and 
a portion of the 115th chapter The corresponding portion in the K Ed 
has nearly 122^’ chapters In the colophons are generally mentioned the 
nameof the upaparvan and number of adhyaya 

The opening portion srulva tu sa of the beginning verse is obliterated 
In the same verse the portion abkyagachad rsi v\as originally omitted by 
the copyist hut the necessary space for inscribing it was left blank This 
lacuna is found filled on a later oc-asion by a different hand 

All the colophons mention Sambhava parva So, the upaparvans, 
Amsavatarana, Jatugrha, HidimbavadKa. Bakavadha, and Caitraratha arc 
not recognised as such , on the other hand they are taken to be parts of 
Sambhava 

24 No 161 begins with I 858*^ (Sambhava) and extends up to a 
portion of 155th chapter in Sambhava i e , up to 1^45 6.'^* Crantha 
characters, Palm leaf — 16}' X 11 Folios — 196 (excluding the folios 
of other parvans at the end) Lines — 10, Letters — 64 

Tlic Ms looks verj old and is in a damaged condition Tvso folios at 
the beginning and four at the end have lost considerable portion on the 

a 0 II I 1 R. 
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right hand side. Some folios (Ex. 130, 246-287, etc.) are almost 
missing. Writing on the upper segment, to the left hand side, of the eleven 
folios in the middle (120-130) is mutilated to some extent. The sides of 
folios are also slightly svorm-caten. In the place of the folio 126, appears 
two main fresh folios both numbered 126. This shows that the Ms. was 
once repaired. The writing is legible and good. There is neither 
correction nor any marginal addition. The pagination is faulty in the 
case of certain folios, (See 244-23&-242-240-239 etc., etc.) But the 
text is continuous. The Ms. contains chapters 28-155 of Sambhava. 
In K. Ed. chapters 85-245^ form the parallel portion. Generally 
colophons mention upaparvan and chapter. 

The twelve folios at the end contain portions of Pauloma and Astika in 
Adi. The Ms. may be estimated to be 300-500 years old. 

25. No. 10597 begins with (Sambhava) 1.130.1.*^ and extends up 
to the end of Adt (1.26021).*^ MaUyalam characters; Palm leaf— 
13J" X 2"; Folios — 154; Lines — 10; Letters — ^55. 

The Ms. is in good condition and it does not look very old. But on 
account of the ravages of worms the last Xwo folios have become fragile. 
In the middle also portions of some folios are eaten by worms. The 
writing is excellent due to the uniform formation, beauty, and legibility 
of letters. There is very little correction in the Ms, Pages are numbered 
by ak'aras as is usual in Malayalam Mss, The Ms. has 138 chapters 
parallel to 131 chapters (130-260)'^ intheK. Ed. The Ms. represents 
the recension in which there arc 200 chapters in the upaparvan Sambhava. 
(See colophon on fol. 154’’). 

The colophons sporadically give the name of the work, parvan, tipa- 
parvan, and upaf^fiyana, and the name and number of chapter. 

II. Sabha Parvan (Complete Mss.) 

26. No. L 199^® begins with 2.1.2, after Harih STt Ganapafot/c 
namaft and extends up to the end of Sabha 2.103.39. Malayalam characters; 
Palm leaf — 22" X 13" ; Folios — J83 ; Lines — 7 ; Letters— 48-50. 


^ /Wi, 86-213 chapters « B.O.R.I.Ed 1.114 

/A,i.I22519 « /U.t 12 chapter. ([(4-223) 

^ L. shows that the Ms. is token on loan and deposited m the Library. 
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The Ms IS a ^crJ old one and it sides are much injured Worms base 
also destrojed some portions on the upper side . A fcV'. folios arc brolcn 
and parllj lost (See Polios 151 and 152) and a feu others arc brittle The 
svritmB IS shabby but shows a uniform stjle TTie folios are numbered 
serially The Ms has 114 chapters corrcspondinp to 103 in the K Ed 

The colophons generally mention the patian vpepan an and the name 
and number of the chapter 

The Ms appears to be \efj old 

27 No 2565 begins with 2 I 2 (for the Ms docs not contain an> 
bcncdictorj \crsc) and extends up to 2 10339 Granlbi characters , 
Palm leaf— I?" X H" , Folios — 176, Lines — 8 , Letters-— 48 

Tlic Ms IS not %crj old and is in good condition Tlie witing is fair 
and legible On the first folio at the top is noted the sariant i^i/n calfira 
wahuitjas fan ma (See 2 13) for the ongmal * PanJniMf) fi,irraJ uri'anla 
sarvam ' by a different hand It nia> be noted that the sarinnt noticed 
b> the later text corrector agrees with the K. Ed At the top of the folio 
No 35 IS written 2 20 21’'— 23 a portion which uas omitted h> iheorigi* 
ral scrilic in the Ms Tlic omission was due to the scrilic s 
mislahing the expression Pundowyoii ca profoiffiufi of 2303! for the 
same expression found in 23023 also Tlic correction agrees with the 
text of the K Ed On folio 36 the hemistich samufpennat lu suJrui/am 
Gatifamah samutnirafah is shown to hs'c the lanant— jcmi/fpt/dva 
sia;«i/5f;«m Caufamudrn suf/jrttrn/on Tlie parallel in K Ed agrees willi 
neither of these Here and there some srclling mistalcs arc also corrected 
(Sec Po’ 26) 

The Polios are numbered No 91 is repeated once Tlie Mi contains 
119 chapters (Colojhou tl oraim occftalata n o 

Pol 176) parallel to 103 in K E»! Oec4Siorvi*l> onlj one meets with 
long colophons 

28 No 8301 A IvT-ms With 2 13 witboit en> lyurdictionandcoi 
tains the whole Sabhi (i c the portion up to 2 10339) CrantKa 
cliaracieri Palm leaf— 19'* ■■ 2V Poles — 63 Lnci — 10-13 . 
letters— 82-BS Dwte— XI il9SO— a p 180j 

Tlie Ms I* reither \fry rM re worn o t nor d'es it to Ivsic 

I een used rruch Tl r letters crc*ma9,reat a'-d ’eg h’e 0-i th- left band 
side margin cf the m^i* of ll - fo' os is seen ii ic'dxid th*- sv 1 ’■ecS ir-^'-x l-y 
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a aifferent scribe on a later occasion The very same subject index is 
written in a folio at the beginning by the original copyist. Corrections 
are few and far between. Folios are given serial number. The Ms 

has 114 chapters (See colophon caturJaia-sata-tamo 

adhyayah Folio 63‘). K. Ed. has only 103 parallel chapters Generally 
the colophons give only paroan and adhyaya. (See Folios 62-; 61‘ 
etc.). Occasionally long colophons are also seen (See Folio 2^ 63*) 

The codex also contains Virata parvan and a portion of Vana Parvan 
The original owner of the codex was Colcbal Maharaja The scribe was 
one RemasvEmi the son of Sabasranaman. who belonged to Puttur, Kavenp- 
pattanam, Cholade^a (See Folio 63). 

29. No. 10508-A begins with 21 2afler the benediction Ganapalaye 
namah, and extends up to the end of Sabhn (2 103 39) Malayalam 
characters ; Palm Leaf— 20" X If ; Fohos-125 (excluding a missing 
folio) : Lines— 9 . Letters— 65 

This palm leaf Ms. is very old and damaged to a great extent. The 
sides are worn out and the inside is eaten by worms in a destructive manner. 
Two folios at the end and one m the middle (See Fob 97) are broken 
There are some more fragile folios. The writing is good and of Bxed 
style. The folios are numbered but the number is not generally visible 
due to the fact that the margin is worn out, and eaten by worms. The 
colophons as a rule include the name of the work, parvan, upaparVan. 
upakhyana and name and number of adbyaya. The Ms. contains 114 
adhyayas parallel to 103 in the K Ed. 

The Ms. appears to be very old. 

The codex contains portions of Asvamedhika and Bhisma parvans. 
From the inscription on the side board it is clear that the codex originally 
belonged to Idappalli Matba. 

30. No. 10574 begins with 2.1.2 after the benediction ‘ Harih ^rl 
Ganapataye namab avigbnam astu’ and runs up to the end of SabhS 
(2.103.39). Malayalam characters ; Palm leaf — 15" X 1^"; Folios— 155 ; 
Lines — 8 ; Letters — 60. 

The Ms. is in good condition but it looks pretty old From the upper 
side worms have eaten into the Ms. The writing is as good as any high 
class printing. In addition, it has the special value of being written by 
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an iron stylus on palm leaf material. The Ms. contains no correction. 
The pages are numbered by aksaras. Tliere are 1 15 chapters instead of 
103 in the K. Ed. Colophons generally contain parvan, upakhyana and 
adhyaya. 

31. No. 10612 begins with 2.1.2 after the benediction Harih srt etc., 
and extends up to the end of Sabha 2.103.39. Malayalam characters; 
Palm leaf — 12” X IJ" ; Folios — 173; Lines — 8; Letters — 45. 

The Ms. is in a fairly good condition. It cannot be very old. Nor 
is it used much. The witing is of average beauty and neatness. Here 
and there some corrections of spelling mistakes are seen inscribed on the 
margin. The folios are numbered by akforas. There are 104 chapters 
parallel to 103 in the K. Ed. In the colophons only parvan and adhyaya 
are seen generally. 

The last folio contains an index of all parvans from Sabha onwards. 

32. No. 6927 begins with 2.1.6 after the benediction am namah sri 
paramalmane and extends up to the end of Sabha 2.103.39. Devanagarl 
charactets *, Old Indian paper — 12" X 5-^" ; Folios — 120 ; Lints — ^9-10 ; 
Letters— 36-46 ; Date— Samvat 1656 (a, d. 1599). 

The Ms. is in tolerably good condition even though it is very old. The 
white colour of the paper has fainted to a considerable degree. Folio 70 
and 71 are missing. The writing is of average legibility and neatness. 
The Ms. is amplified by a later witcr. (See Folios 13, 14 and 120 etc.). 
Spelling mistakes are also seen corrected. Red pigment is applied over 
the colophons. This pigment is also used to mark the end of every hemis- 
tich. The folios are numbered. The colophons generally make 
mention of parvan, upaparvan and the theme but only two of these are 
found at once in a colophon. (See colophons on Folios 120, 121, etc). 

After the colophon at the end of Sabhaparvan is seen written Samvat 
1656 varse pro^lapali hudht lif^hitam. 

From a note written by one who is different from the original copyist, 
at the end of the Ms. the following facts can be gathered. 1 . The Ms 
was copied by Harlbbai. 2. at Ahamadabad, 3. at the instance of Vanavlli 
vaisnava. 

33. No. 7085 begins with Sabha 2.1.6 after the benediction Nara- 
yanam namadirilya etc. and ends with 2.10339 the last \erse in SabhS 

MO-n BL Y f2— 8<i 
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DevanSgarl characters ; OJd Indian Paper — 14^* X 7^" ; Folios— 72 ; 
Lines 13-16 ; Letl6r3*-46. 

The Ms. is fairly old but is m good condition The writing is of a 
fixed style and letters are tolerably legible. Red ink is used to mark the 
end of hemistiches and to write the colophons. The verses are also 
numbered. The original scribe himself has written cetaln verses which 
he has left out in the Ms,, on the margin. (See Folios 3\ 25‘, etc ,) 
On Folio 6' is seen an elucidatory note on verses 2 5 24-25 and on 6’’ 
is seen a similar note on 2 5.41. Two verses form the Visnupurana which 
are connected with 2.1 1 J2. m the Mahabharata are quoted on the top of the 
folio 13*. These notes are written by tbe same hand. On the margin 
of every folio the name of the parvan (Sabh§) is given. The folios are 
numbered. The Ms. contains 74 chapters parallel to 103 in K Ed. The 
colophons are not uniform. They give sporadically parvan, upaparvan, 
upa\h^am, and name and number of adhyaya. 

34. No. 10137-B begins with 216. after the benedictory verse 
Narayanam namaskrtya etc., and runs up to the end of SabbS (2.103.39 • 
Devamgari characters; In^an paper — 15i" X 6J" ; Folios — 131 I 
Lines 1 1 ; Letters— 48 for tbe text and 64 for the commentary. 

The Ms. is in good condition. Yellow pigment is applied to some of the 
folios. Red ink is used to mark the end of hemistiches. Writing is 
leglb’e and is of uniform style. On the left margin are seen hha sahha 
and sati and on the right margin are seen Rama and Heramba sporadically. 
The folios are numbered The verses are also numbered. 

There are 80 chapters. The colophons do not contain the number of 
tbe chapter but it is given in numerals after tbe colophons. 

At the end is written the first verse in Vanaparvan. This is followed 
by a subject index pertaining to Sabha. 

Sabha Parvan (Incomplete Mss.) 

35. No. 8665 begins with 2,1 2. without any benedictory passage and 
contains the whole of Sabha but for the two chapters at the end (up to 
2.101.67). Telugu characters ; 17J" X IJ-" ; Folios— 160 ; Lines— 6. 
Letters — 65. 

This Is an old and a slightly worn out Ms. Some folios are a bit worm- 
eaten. The writing is tolerably neat and legible The end of every adhyaya 
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IS marked b> a cross like diagram on tbe right hand side margin 
The Ms contains 115 od/ii/oyQs complete (Sec Colophon on fol ICO) 
and a few \erses from the next Parallel to 1 15 chapters m this Ms the 
K Ed has only lOI chapters The \crses eight in number on fol 160’’ 
which belong to chapter 116, are not found in the K Ed Generally 
parvan and adhyaya arc only mentioned in colophons 

The Ms looks old 

36 No 6928 begins with (Sabhn)21 6 after the benedictorj passage 
sri Canapdye namoh and the verse Nafoyonam namos\riya etc , and ends 
with 22714 Devanegan characters , Indian paper — 12i' X 5i' , 
Fohos— 64 , Lints — 8-9 , Letters — 32 

This looks a \cry old Ms but it is not much damaged Anting is bold 
and clear Colophons arc made distinct by the application of red pigments* 
It IS also used to illuminate fragments like Voxsampoyana uveca The 
folios arc numbered There is no marginal witing of any kind The 
colophons mention the panan and the theme, but not the chapter 

37 No L 898 begins wth 2 1.2 after ‘ hari sri ’etc and extends 
up to 2 1421‘ Malaj-alam characters, Palm Icaf~I5i" X Ij", 
Folios — 17 , Lines — 10 , Letters— 60 

The Ms IS neither \cry old nor damaged to any tangible extent The 
lower part of the left mjirgm of the folios is worn out, but the waiting is 
not at all obliterated ThcwTiting is >cry good The letters arc small 
but >cry neat and of uniform sire There is practically no correction in 
the Ms Marginal space is left blank Tlie folios are not numbered 
There arc 14 chapters complete and a portion of the 15th chapter parallel 
to211 — 214.21 (O'spter incomplete) m the K Ed The colophons 
mention onlj the panan and chapter 

The codex also contain some Mss of Kathakali works i e literary texts 
for the famous Kerala Kathakali dance 

38 No 1237 begins with 2J5 107' and citendt up ta 2.1Q3 18 
Malaj-alam characters . PaJmIcaf— 2Py 1^", Folios — 176, Lines — 6, 
Letters — 56 

Tlic Ms looks \tri o’d The borders ere much worn o t and a few 
fohos are broken riling is clear b-t not etlraclnt Scra*ch*s and 
corrections do not disfgurc the Ms The fohos are numbered by 
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alisaras , but tKe number is visible only on a few folios for the margin of 
many of the folios is worn out According to this Ms Sabha has 115 
chapters, parallel to which the K Ed has only 103 chapters In Adi the 
Malayalam Mss have less number of chapters but in Sabha they have more 
chapters than those m K Ed Colophons sporadically give portion, 
upa-parvan, name and number of aJhyaya 

The Ms seems to be old 

39 No 380-B begins with 23519 and extends up to 2 9518“'', 
Malayalam characters ; Palm leaf — 16^' X 2' , Folios — 51, Lines — 7, 
Letters — 48 

The Ms is a very old one and is considerably damaged The bordersof 
all the folios are very much worn out and there is not a single folio that 
retains its original rectangular shape All the folios have become brittle 
Some of them are broken The hole through which the string passes 
has got widened in the case of all the folios So, this is a well thumbed 
Ms The writing is shabby and not uniform but it is tolerably legible 
The folios were originally numbered by o^saros Thenumbens partially 
seen on a few folios The Ms contains 107 adhyayas (See colophon 
aaplasatatamo adhyayah fol 51) Corresponding to these 
107 chapters, the K Ed has only 95 chapters The colophons usually 
give upaparvan and adhyaya only Occasionally it gives the name of 
the chapter At the end there are two written folios In these the last 
one contains some Mantra portions 

This Ms is the last part of a codex , the other part begin a Ms of 
Bhagavata Da^amaskandha The codex may be very old — 


In the Tra^ancore Uni\m ty Collection there we not less than210M«s oF theMahsbhi 
wh ch pertain to tl e remainins aiikCcen pnrtans 
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according to the colophon appearing at the end of each adhyaya,' ^va8 
a pupil of Anandgiri The latter is belter known to scholars a^ 
Madhvacarya the founder of the Visistha dvaita school of philosophy 
and IS said to have flourished m 1200 A D His Gna-Bhasya is very 
widely studied 

Aufrecht^ records only one manuscript of Prameya-Dipika, but from 
the mention of this work in the descriptive Catalogue^ in the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, it seems that this commentary 
IS very ^vell known in South India A printed text of this work is 
available, published by the Gujarati Press of Bombay m 1935, which is 
edited by G S Sadhale along with ten other commentaries on the 
Bhagavad Gita 

The main object of this note is to study the palffiographical changes 
noticed in palm leaf manuscripts wherein it would be proved that some 
of them have to be attributed to the writing material used for them 

The script of a palm leaf manuscript suffers on account of the delicate 
nature of the leaf itself and the limited space available for the letters 
to be engraved upon it Though the palm leaf had its own advantages 
m the absence of any better material on account of the varying lengths 
m which It could be obtained, the breadth of the folio remained uniformly 
the same and thus put a limit to the number of lines on each folio 
Some space from it had to be allotted to the central holes necessary 
for tying the manuscript in a bundle and even some more bad to be 
provided so that the written text may not suffer by the widening of these 


' The following colophons occur at the end ot the respective Adhyaj-aa 

— lltfiu — It (Foho41A) 

qT^«IPl II— « %?TfC7nwP^ll— 11 tfl II — 

(Folio 101a) 

(<=) , -alsMhwipi II »^iWil4UW^ 1) Jiq II 

|TH TIW jfJcfT JTRcfl 11 

^ •• (Fol 0 124b ) 


^ Calatogus Catahfonmu I p 199 

^ Sa-ln /In zl/p/iflic/ica/ fniiti o/5wifn( A/anascr(pbjn l/« Goi'ernmail Orimlal MomJaipn 
Libranj Mai ai, part 1 p 467 loot note 
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holes by constant use. Besi<les, the nature of the leaf did not allow any 
ornamental or curvilinear forrns of letters to be engraved on it, on account 
of the veins in the leaves. Many angular characters In the palm-leaf 
manuscript therefore appear to have a linear or straight form uhich 
effected some changes in the formation of the characters, which would 
have appeared In a different form bad the ^vrller used any other material 
than the simple leaf. This difficulty is particularly noted when more 
than one component words Uodalcsaras) had to be compressed within 
a limited space even if the exact value of the letters was already settled 
in the age in which the manuscript was written. 

The pointed steel stylus \vith which the palm-leaf manuscripts were 
engraved does not seem to have helped the writer m any appreciable 
way to improve his mode of wTiting as it could only be used on the leaf 
in a certain direction, either upwards or downwaids, and its use in any 
other way would have proved injurious to the leaf by damaging certain 
medial letlers, eilber by scratching the leaf in an undesirable way or b> 
tearing it off completely. Still from the minuteness of details 
occasionally noticed in manuscripts it is obvious that this Und of 
damage was less subjected when the leaves v\crc still green and not 
tough as they become afterwards. There is reason to believe that 
the manuscripts were written on the leaf before they were sufficiently 
dried up. 

After staling the difficulties encountered in the engraving of palm- 
leaf manuscrlpl which by themselves are the reasons for the changes 
noticed in the palajograpby, nc might now turn to the actual changes 
noticed in the manuscript under consideration. 

The script of the manuscript is prolo-Nagari, and a glance at the 
palasographical chart appended hcrev'iih would show* that it resembles 
the present day Nagari in many respects. In spite of the apparent 
semblance we find that in it there arc many letters which differ from the 
present day script and for the identification of some of them wc have 
to exert a little to know their correct values. 

The first important change that may be noticed in the formation of 
these is the shortening of the hcriionlal on the top of a letter where it 
meets the vertical. This difference we have to attribute to the use of 
stylus which bad to be used wstbout lifting it as far as possible. To the 
students of palaiography it need Hardly be emphasised that the horizontal 
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bnas ot manuscripts obtained in India and abroad. PaND.t 
Gaurishankar Ojha" also indicated tbe same from some of the 
manuscripts of tbe I6-I7tb century A.D. But in tbeir citations the 
regiona factor m the development of tbe script bas not been stressed, 
from the examples cited there it cannot be ascertained whether the use 
of the script could have been restricted to any particular locality, 
hrs factor cannot be overloobed in view of tbe fact that even in paper 

manuscripts belongrng to tbe same period, we notice some difference 

rn script rn one and the same locality. Thus we find different scripts’ 
ch’ar!”^ manuscripts. Tbe palarographical 

adesidersr 7" «> one manuscript cannot therefore be 

and for e age of all other manuscripts in a particular locality 

ancient and dated manuscripts is completed, as in the case of litbie 
evolu, on of'l “ ^“eral and systematic 

To roossL epigraphists. it would 


tbirdi're«ln',r°7\"’'“* ooly « 

serLudy n nla L' f'" “P 

greater abundance."^ pmsetved in 


Ojr^. P^ar,a BhZrcHija L,p^.^r3lS, Upjp^. « 
a R R. Kdp«l,»’, [„ AaORI. 18 17t.a6: lWeMl8. 
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trained minstrels at different festKe gatherings to which the common 
people were admitted as audience. The difference in words may he due 
to this fact It IS found today that the vocabulary used by different castes 
IS slightly different. The vocabulary of the rrianira (priestly) literature 
may be different, may be conservative and old, may have many echoes— 
even in later times of the old Indo-European-lranian vocabulary while 
the saula (from suta, the story-teller) literature as representing a contact 
with an ever changing audience may represent a more popular vocabulary. 
A change in the fashion in words may have for its causes either the time 
factor or culture-content of different Sanskntic texts Itwas, theiefore, 
thought necessary, more from the point of view of further studies than 
for the exigencies of the present paper to prepare an index of kinship terms 
discussed m this paper and to give a word-count for the different terms 

The Hindu family or the Vedic family has been studied by many scholars 
both Indian and European DelbrUCK and Schrader have even studied 
the kinship terms used but the point of view of this paper is different 
from that of these former studies Firstly this paper deals with one text 
only and studies the kinship terms and usages as depicted in one narrative 
only. The necessity of a critically edited text is justified by the fact that 
within the so-edited text the terminology follow s a perfectly logical pattern 
w^ithout exception while all the words which would haie vitiated this 
pattern are found m texts which are rejected solely on the ground of 
manuscript evidence. (Thus the word pUrvya not di’sats'cd in this paper 
as not occurring in the critical text is found m the Kuj^hakonam edition) 
This also leads us to the second point that Indian social institutions must 
not be studied m an eclectic way by gitbering tbe evidence of tbe Dhanria- 
saslras but must be studied b> compiling case histories of diffeient kinship 
usages recorded in Brahmanic, Buddhist and Jama literatures. These 
would reveal to us, as does this story of the epic, that the Indian social 
institutions have evolved m a world of constant and stimulating culture- 
contact where people of different cultures marry with each other, fight 
with each other and have to live as neighbours carrying on a struggle which 
may end m cultural assimilation or extermination. In the Mahabharata 
story this cultural process is unrolled beforeour eyes in a vivid and gripping 
narration and tbe attention of a student of social process must be primarily 
fixed on these narratives and not on such abstract one-sided treatises as the 
Dharma-sastras. The first part of the paper describes the kinship terms, 
the second, the kinship usages and the family organisation. References to 
other Sanskrit texts is avoided as it is necessary to complete some more 
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^esa said, “ Oh great-grand father, 1 desire only this boon"/ 

(d) It is also used for any distant ancestor or for ancestors In general. 

UlKa (lanameisyi^i) sampjjayitva tarn (Vywam) 
yatnena proptj5mafiam j| I 54 15 

* (Janamejaya) did homage to his ancestor (Vyasa) Vyasa is the grand 
father of the great-grand father of Janamejaya. (Vyasa-Pandu-Arjuna- 
Abhimanyu-Parihsit-Janamejaya) ’ 

tesam apidam preptia maMntam t»iyam pitu^caiva Itumltam n m II 1 1945 

‘This kingdom belonged to their ancestors as also to their father, they 
who ate the best of Kurus ’ 

Here BhT?ma wants to stress that the kingdom is the ancestral property 
of the Pandavas 

(e) In the following the word is applied to the creator 

ipKtaiya vri'^ivam^aiya blurts gopta ca Mrdhavab 
traySpam iipi loVinam bWav^n propilit^hah || 5 

* Msdhava is the sustainer and the protector of the prosperous Vfsm clan, 
he the Lord, the Creator (ancestor) also sustains and protects the three 
worlds ’ 

Brahman the creator is called prapitamaha also (cf. below under 
pifamafta) 

(f) The descriptive phrase father's grandfather — piluh pitamakas—’ 
is also used in place of prapitama/ia 

tathaiva sarvadHannajnab pilurmima pilomaAd^ | 

PrslTpab prtbrvipafab.,,. (| 51474 

Dhrtarastra says to his son — " So also the king Pratipa, learned in religious 
lore, the grandfather of my father (was famous etc.) 

Grand Father 

The word pdamaha is used for (a) the father’s father, (t) the brother of 
the father s father, (c) mothers father (?), (d) for ancestors m general, 
and (e) for Brahman the Creator, 
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In the Jollowing examples Vyasa and iKe Icing Vicitrarrj’a are both 
referred to as the father's father of the Patj^avas. As Is well known Vyasa 
was the begetter of their father, while Viciiravir>’a was the legal father 
(the mother’s husband) of their father. 

evam Ijictvi nuh thrgab P.ofav'nam ptl^fmehali I 

P..rth n Imintoa Kuntlm ca priti; htta maK tap h || 1,157.16. 

* The noble grandfather of the Pandavas, having said SO and taken leave 
of the Parthas and of Kuntl, started.' 

rrjyam tu P..n^on^srrupradhr}yam | tuyad}-a putrZb prabbavanti nanj'e | 
riiyam tad etan nikhilarn PTpdAv'r'ti" | fotlanaJam putr<p«t.(r nus mj |[ 5 l<6J2. 

‘ This kingdom w'as Pindu's without a rivcl. His sons alone shall rule 
now and none others. This whole Icrngdom belongs to the Pendavas. 
It has descended to them from the grandfather, and is to be Inherited by 
the sons and the grandsons.* (pcitamaha. may mean ancestral also but in 
this verse it seems as if special reference is made to the fact that the two 
ascendant generations — the father and the grandfather — of the Pindavas 
were Icings and they therefore had a right to the kingdom). 

(6) Bhisma the half-brother of Vicitravlrj’a, the grandfather of the 
Pandavas and Dhirtarcstras is also called the grandfather. As grand- 
father (uncle ?) of these princes and as the oldest male member of the 
family he is referred to as grandfather by dmost all the younger people 
lDhr?tadyomna (3,13.118) Karna (5.61. 12, 13). and Kr^na (5.71.H) 
belonging to the generation of the Pandavas.J 
Bh'fnub pit^maho rHjl Vi^ufo {siuni ca me] 
subrijansl a nasare n'g3s.IiTa)c )] 3.133 

(Dharmaraja says), " Grandfather Bhi?ipa, the king, Vidura. my 
mother and most of my friends are in the city of Hastmapura." 

bSavrn KfattS ca r jj ca tcTrjo »S pi0ma}S^ f 

m'm e>a pirigarhante nSn)^ kamomii pirthmm [| 5125 4 

“You, K?atta, the king, the preceptor, even the grandfather put the 
blame on me and on no other king." said Duryodhana. 

(c) In the folloAving the word Is used for mother's father. 

akliik^te ea <liuKitr'n api nitram p^Sma/S^l 
tin aviyain «5 [^ntrCaj-e rak^nt! JivUm p'tub |l 1 147.6 
MonBkY62-9 
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The ptlamahas (father's fathers) always wish for grandchildren (bom 
of their daughters, lit. daughter’s children). In protecting the life 
of the father I am also saving the life of the grandchildren (who will he 
born of daughters to be born ) 

This use IS unique as another word exists for mother’s father. 

(d) In plural it is used for ancestors generally Sometimes it is 
qualified by the word purua. 

fcim akirvsnta Itauravya mama puTVcpttamohaft | 3 1 2 

Janamejaya asks, “ What did my ancient ancestors of the Kuru family 

^ifamoAa me varade Kspilena matijiadi | 
niti vaivasvataVjayam || 3 107 16 

“ 0 Great River, giver of boons, my ancestors were led to the abode 
of death by Kapila." (King Bhagiratha refers to the half-brothers of 
his great-grandfather) 

atam nah kadjcit sa ivSn dadarta pilcmoAdo | 
lambam'ji^n mah earte p dat rOrdhvairadhomuMitn {| 11311 

(The sage Jaratkaru) once, while wandering, saw his ancestors hanging 
upside down in a huge pit 

(e) It is used to denote the creator Brahman or his son Prajapati as the 
begetter of all living beings. Brahman is referred to mostly as pitamaha 
(the grandfather) ; actually according to the genealogy he Is the great 
grandfather of the gods (Brahman-^Aditi — gods or Brahman Marici — 
Ka'^yapa — gods) while Prajapati, through whose daughters the world 
is generated is far removed from Manu, the father of mankind 

tato dadrsur iaTnam satu devaih Pitamaham \ 1 203 3 

'They saw there Brahman (lit. the grandfather) seated with other 
gods.’ 

tebhyab pricetuo lajne DaV;o DaLfldimlb prajab | 
sambbutab puru'iavyigbra aa bi MjafnlomoA || 1 70 4 

From them was born Pracetasa Dalca, from Dak|a, the living beings 
were born, 0 tiger among men, he therefore is the grandfather (ancestor), 
of all the peoples/ 
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’ Bali asked kis father's father. Pralhada, the king of Daltyas.* 
Father and manes (the depaiited Ancestors). 

The words piir, tala, janiir, janayitr, and jana\a are used. Each word 
has Its o'vn peculiarities as described below. 

The word pi(r is used for (o) father, (fe) father's biother 5 in the dual 
it means (c) parents and in the plural it is most often used to denote 
(d) the departed ancestors. 

(a) In the following the word is used for the begetter, as also for the 
legal father, i.e. the husband of the mother. 

eha m'm imara're} pi/a tava ^takretuti ( 

Kunttttrtam iha pr'pUm pa yantu ti || 343 I2 

The greatest among gods, your father, ^atakratu (Indra), said to me 
“ Let the dwellers of heaven see the son of Kurtl, who has arrived here.' 
(Irdra is the begetter of Arjuna, while his legal father is Pindu). 

iaivad dharm tminA j t«b b'la eva Utta mama | 

jlv'it ntun amnupc'pnptah k m tmaiTet! nab ^tutam ]| I.U03 

* My father even as a child had his mind bent on duty, but be came to 
his erd with his soul wrapped up in desire.' (Pendu refers here to king 
VicitravTrya after whose death he was born to queen AmbSllka from the 
sage Vyasa.) 

(f>) The word pitr is also used for father’s brother and is sometimes 
qualified in order to indicate whether the younger brother of the father 
was meant. It is thus used in a classificatory way. 

hatam «va hi paty'mi g'ngeyam ptfarom nne 1 5 162 2. 

I see my father, the son of GangS, as good as already dead on the 
battlefield. (Dhrtarastra refers here to Bhi?ma, the half-brother of his 
father). 

vy!)aKtia talo vikyam Vidurab aatyaxangarab I 

ptlar vadamm anvika?ya panvitya a Atamuvit |{ 5<)46 17 

Vidura, the truthful, learned in Dharma, looked at his father, and said 
these words.’ (by “ father " is meant here Bhhma who was the uncle of 
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Dhrtaraltra, the half (?) brother of Vidura ; about Vidura’s relationship 
cf. further p. ) 

samths tvad;|aniain cai'tad rocate ca num'nigha | 
yattvam pitan ca prai^ip^ih sanucare^ {( 5 71 24 

It is )ust like you, and 0, sinless one, I like it too that you pay your 
respects to the father (uncle Dhrtaraslra) and Bhisma.’ 

pits yavlyin asmllurh Ksatti dKarnubhrtlin varab i 5. 143.13 

Says Dharmaraja — *Our junior father, the Ksatta, best among those 
uho practice dharma.’ 

piCarom vcddaKim i^’t&run | 252.28, 

He saw his father, the old blind king. 
pilaram tamupSti;(had DhrtarnSnm LitCnjtItb I 2C4,17 

'(DharmarSja) waited on his father Dhrtarastra, with folded hands.' 
upiutb^Um vrddh^ arndham pifaiam pa<ya bbinta ] 2 65.11. 

** Oh Ehlrata (Dharma) see me your old blind father " (said by 
DhrtarSftra to Yudhisihira). 

krtyaklle upaithTaje p»/t<Di Itj CliaotUrabI 

intanUya iSk^sa^rcs Kah prstasthe cotlsrrm d/cm, |j 1 143J7. 

" ‘I shall wait on the fathers (father and uncles together) in the lime of 
need’. So saying and taking their leave Ghatotkaca ^^ent north.” 

dayito V.:sudevas)a L.lyCt pralJ>(ti c£bKii\at.{ 
pltniain (aiva sax^cflni praj nZm ivs andranub )| 1.1363 

‘He (Abhimanyu. the son of Arjuna and Subhadra) from his childhood 
was beloved of Vasudeva and also of all his fathers (uncles and father) 
as moon is of people.' 

yan m’bravil Dhnarijfro niCyrin| 

AjiitaMro >'aranam p tl te 3.24.10 ]j 

‘(Know) 0 Ajala^atru \\hat Dhrtarastra your father (uncle) said to me 
in the evening.' 

(<) u» 5 i vytdhM)^ pilaiaj krJnnaitab saindadiria ha 1 3.204A 
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'The Bfchmana saw the parents of the hutiler.’ 

((0 In the plural though it may mean fathers, it is most often used to 
denote the departed ancestors. The god Yama, the god of the under- 
world is called the king of the pHrs (ptlrrctjah 3.281 . 14) 

hanyuihi pilaro^ putr.n putrSscTpi Uthi txtjn | 

Fathers might kill the sons and sons the fathers. 

$a t«?u rudhir mkliassu Kr^dcju lcn)dkain..roJ>itab ] 
pitrn samUrpay m*sa rujhirtoeti nab ^nitam || 125 

‘ Over^^ helmed with anger, he oFered oblations of blood to the manes 
(his dead ancestors), at the tanks filled with blood.* 

Tbe word ioio' is used most often m the vocative singular case, and bas 
become merely a mode of address to a man or men junior than the speaker. 
It IS also used for seniors but rarely, (a) In this sense it has no kinship 
connotation. It is, however, sometimes used also in the sense of father 
where it may occur, (fc) in the vocative, or (c) in any other case 
(d) it is also used in a classificatory sense for the brother of the father and 
is qualified by the adjective kfinyasa. 

(a) bhrguvamut prsbMy evt tvayS me katb Urn mabat | 
akby nam akhiUm lata saute prtoami tena le f| ) 5327 

(^aunaka says to the story-teller), ** You ha^’c narrated a great story 
starting from the genealogy of the Bhrgus Dear Suta, I am pleased 
with you.” 

(i) te lata yadi manyadhvam utsa\am v rapuvaie I 
. .^ibatadtivam yath mirab I 83 21 |I 

" If you care, live in happiness and festivity at Varanavata, like gods. 
Dhrtarastra says this to Yudhislhira, using the word tata collectively for 
all the brothers. 

catv ri te tcta gibe vatantu | any bbijua asya gibastbadborme || 

Vfddbt) jiietir avasannab W nab | taUu dandro bbsgmi CvnapatyS j| 33339 


* TTTla IS given as a Jallwort by WAtOC POKORNy, yergleichaniles IVort/’riuefi der 
Spracben I. 704 It means ” father ’ in many Indo Germanic language* A mod fied forr'' 

Ttia means aunt in tbe Irish As it » only a laUvmrt, it* ong nal root>meaning cannot be lixrd 
as “father’". It may have also from the very beg nning two uses (I) a defin le connotal on 
and (2) a mode of intimate address amongst members of the fatTLly>crcIe 
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Vidura says to DhtlarSstra his elder brother '* tata^ let these four find 
shelter in your house, you who carry the duty of the householder, being 
blessed by riches. The four persons being an aged kinsmen, clansman, 
come to bad days, a poor friend and the childless sister. 

c) mZ (aid {atei rut tt i3(o nutCmuntt) | 1 1697 

“ Do not call out tafa, (aia tala because, this great sage is not your 
father.” (tata). 

((f) bhos iata Lanyaia va<]£ dvayor nistya atra sambbavab | i 98 13 

*' 0 Junior father, I tell you two cannot be together here.” 

(Address by Dirghatamas to Brhaspati, the younger brother of his 
father). 

The words janilT, janayilr and janaka occur only once or twice, 
bhriy'y'm isnitam putnm tdir e mm iv^nanam I 
bLdite prckjya || (6848 

‘The father rejoices at seeing a son like his o\vn image in a mirror, bom 
of bis Vklfe.' 

jana'jiia n nyaa tvadOe bbuvi didyatel 19251 

Nobody except you in this world is their begetter (father). The word 
here has the meaning of begetter, rather than of the kinship connotation 
” father” . 

(Ibanyas te pulra davo bhlnuf Mbbavasub 1 3 292.16 

Son, blessed is your father, the god Sun 
aham te jmakoi t-ta dharmo mtdgpar.bramab I 3 293 6 

“ Child of gentle ways I am your father Dharma.” 

Mother 

The words matr, amba, ;anom, janitn and chatn are found. The words 
naff and amba are used for own mother, as also for the step-mother. The 
word mafr js the most frequent of all these words. It Is used in a 
classificatory sense in three instances, once for father’s brother’s wife, once 
for mother’s sister and once for all women in the family of about the same 
age as the own mother. 

Hsidinibei’i pjci^rCdlS Uva, inota pa^ntS 1 3 145 4 
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* 0 son of Hidimba, jour mother O^raupadi) is tired 

asrau;&m aKam vruslKo garbha ayy galaa tada | 

ar^vam ma((vargasya bhTgi.Qc.m iijalnyair vadtie |{ I I7U 

' At that time, placed in thethi£hand stdl in the embryonal stage, 
I heard the lament of my mothers, while the Bhrgus were being killed 
by the Ksalriyas’. (Mothers here means the mother and her brothers- 
in-laws wives and cousim-in-law*s wi^es) 

tarvi main talKt pfj va l^tvj catva pradaica pam 
prayayur v«ran»>attin 1 1334 

‘ After taking leave of all mothers (here aunts) making pradaksma to 
them they went to Varanavata ' (As Kunli accompanied the Pandavas 
to Varanavata, here “ all mothers ” means wives of father’s biothersand 
cousins ) 

malaTwn caiva G ndh ri Ri m ca tvadgupak nlcjayi 
upulh tam vfdJhaai uidhsm p Urm p»ya hh rata 2 65 ) 1 

* 0 BhSrata prince sec, I your old blind uncle (father) and your aunt 
(lit. mother) Gandharl have come to experience your virtues ' 

ciranpro* tain motar mm anujn turn arhasi 3 6617 

Mother (aunt), please permit roe to go as 1 have been away from home 
for a very long time. (Damayantl says this to her mother's sister) 

Amba occurs but rarely, twice in the vocative case and once In the 
nominative. 

evam caiva vadaty omic | | 18722 
‘The mother also says so'. 

nam&a Santanunl j tah kaursvam vam amudvahan | 
pratijn m vitalh m kurya m 11 5 I45J2 

'0 mother, I who am born of 6antanu, bearing the name of the 
Kauravas shall not falsify my solemn pledge'. 

aliam prejyaS ca d jai ca tavomio autmtsale 5 145 33 

T am your servant and slave, O mother, fond of sons.’ 
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The \sord dlalri is used for the nurse, or an elderly woman attendant 
who functions as chaperon hut in one place it is used definitely for 
mother. 

tnuinlU yay«u tu Vanyi S tvap&leh punm 
vr<l<iHaIr dvijatibKjr gupta Jfhrya cnugatl tadi 5.17Z2. 

‘Being permitted to do so, that maiden ^^ent to the city of ^a!\a. She 
was protected by elderly Brahmins and accompanied by an elderly lady 
as chaperon.’ 

tesSm j'anayitS n*nyas U-adne bhtivi vidyate 
msdvidhi minusi dA?/rt na anastba Lad^cana I I92J 

‘Their begetter (father) is nobody but you onthis earth. And no mortal 
mother exists which can be compared with mr.’ 

The words janani is not very rare and occursine\erypar>’an. The 
word janitr't is rare. 

tatropavi«t;rcir iv?nalajya («»afn /ani/n/i mima pntatkflf* 1 185 7 

'Seated there, lIlvC the flame of the fire, was I think their mother.' 

gur*^nlm «ai<ia saneUni jjniirt paramo gur'l* I 166 16 

Of all the elders descoing obedience, mother comes first. 

Father's Brother 

No special w ord for this relation is found in the critical edition, which 
is to be expected as e\crj where the words for father, nameV Pi7r and tala 
are used for father ‘s brother. The word pUrvya occurs in the Kumbha- 
konam edition and the \erse in which it occurs does not form part 
of the constituted text on the strength of documentary evidence only ; 
nowits omission is iustifiedon the strength of the kinship terminology 
and usages as found in the Mahabharata. 

Mother’s Bother. 

The word matula is everywhere used. The more homely word mama 
used in folktales like Pahcalanira is not found. 

Father’s Sister. 

Father’s sister Is pitr^vasl or pitvs suoso. Kuntl is often times addressed 
and mentioned as pitrfvasa by KRna. 

kj nu *Tnunlm* tvldt’g lole»» uti ptT'oaoJ 5 63.90. 
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“ O, aunf (stsfcf of my hther) where is a woman you in the 
universe?’ 

Ulopa^yal ji’OMfo'n prtim'n piluh 21229 

He visited with joy the sister of h»s father 
Mother’s Sister 

The same words as for mother is used once (cf. above). There is also 
the descriptive term ni5fr?i;as5 or malar bhasinl 

bi^tum ity e^a t m uVWj hrs^ rrSlrtcaia mpa pmth'payamlia 3 6620 

The rejoicing aunt (mother's sister) said. " so he it,” and sent her 
home. 

prapami'a mo/ur ijiaft/i'm idsm vacaruim tbrnait 3(^15 

‘ Bowing down to the aunt (mother’s sister), she said these words’ 
Brother 

The same word bhrair is u'cd for brother, father’s brother’s son, some* 
Umes for father’s sister’s son, mother’s brother’s son ant) also once for 
great-grandfather’s brother's grandson Thus the word hhalr is used In 
a cUssificatory *ense for \arious relatives. The other words in use arc 
sodarya and sahodara The<e two words (born of the same mother) are 
used sometimes as an adjective of the word Wrotr to distinguish own 
brothers from step-brothers. They arc used collectively of all Pandava 
brothers though they arc not born of the same mother ; the three elder 
brothers being step-brothers of the (wo youngest 
nity.nussktavairS bi 5Aralara((>) Utr.laro de%ad.navSK 5 98 18 

‘The brothers, (step-brothers) Devas and Danavas, are always hating 
each other.’ 

hhalara/f pjrvaj Ua ca susamyddhal ca saiva'ah 
nikTtja niri'tob ilevair asun.b p.v^<var;al)ha 33436 

‘0 Pandava-brave, the gods conquered by cunning the Asuras who 
were the brothers (step-brothers), horn before them and possessed of 
wealth ' 

yatbaiva pitfto Bh'jmas latKl tvamapi nCUtalii 
ifcralo Vicilrav ryasya .. 19930 
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‘Satyavati says to Vyas, the son horn to her as a maiden, “Just as BhTsma 
Is the brother of VicitravTrja from the father’s side so you are his brother 
from the mother’s side ’’ ’ 

saiia Kaunleya nitw^he^hem vaco mama 

punar vo vigraho mi bh^t kb ejavaprasth m an a I 99 24 

‘ SonofKuntilistentomy words Mayyou not again quarrel with your 
bi others (cousins) Live in Khandavaprastha ’ 

uvjca — ulsnuat tn OUasena (ArEfas m ikara Suyodhanab 3 

Arjuna said “0 Citrasena, please set at liberty our brother (father's 
brother’s son) Suyodhana ‘ 

hhralihbhit te stu saubhr tram 26515 

May you keep brotherly relations with your brothers 

(Said by Dhftaratsra to Dharma The brothers referred to here are the 
cousins the sons of Dhrtarastra) 

arhatumab kurusu Saumadatt b no bbrStS 
Samuya nutaskbi ea 5 JO 21 

'The best among the Kurus is Saumadatti, 0, Sam}aya he is our 
brother and mj friend ’ (Dharmart-ja refers to Saumadatti as a brother of 
the Pandavas Saumadatii is the son’s son of Balhika the brother of 
Santanu He thus belongs to the generation of Paijdu and ought to have 
been classed with Dharma's father In age Dharma and Saumadatti may 
have been about the same This u'agc of the uord Mralr is curious ) 

Kfsna who is the son of the mother’s brother is also called brother of 
the Pandavas 

sa te bbrafa sakbi ciii-a katba madys Dhanamiayab 5 6833 

Kunti asks Kr$na — " How far is Dhanamjaja, who is jour brother and 
friend ? 

tbrola cisj saVbi cm B bbaUet mama es ptiyab 57091 

Dharma sajs to Kr5na-~“ You are the brother and friend of Bibhatsu 
and of me ” 

kitbam lamibbavaddyulain bbrStmjm tanniib^ysm 2 46 1 
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How did the game of chance played among brothers proceed? 

DhrUra»lra uv«ca. . .tuliibhljanafTTyal ca latbain Ihioluh rrl>am nfpa putra ISmayase 
ifiob^t 230J 

Dhrtarastra said “ my princly son, how can you covet the wealth of 
your brother (Dharmaraja), you who arc equal to him In birth and 
valour ? 

evamuktls UUti tsrve ifi/afaro vipulau}a»al!» 

V^rtneyaK pSnjav«y«u ra pralaitKur m'ftadham puram 2 IB2I 

Addressed thus, the brave brothers — the two Pandavas and the one 
Var?peya started for the city of Magadha. (The Pandavas are Arjuna an 
Bhlma and the Varjneya is Kr?na, and they arc mentioned here together 
as brothers.) 

In the Aranyalca Parvan Saubhapati 6aha calls Si5upSla, the king of 
Cedi his brother. No direct relationship exists between these two. 
Si^upMa is the son of the sister of Kr^na $ father and is related to Krsna in 
the same way as the Pandavas are related to him. In fact Silva in one 
verse calls Si/upDa a brother of Krspa and in the next calls him his own 
brother. From some stanzas in the Sahha Parvan it appears that ^llva 
was a subcian of the bigger and numerous clan of Bhojas who had fled 
from the North to the West for fear of Jarasandha. The Bhojas, the 
Andhakas and the Vr§nl3 arc again subclans who trace agnatic relation 
with one another being divisions of the great Yadu clan. There one who 
is a brother of one ir.cm' cr of any of these clans Is also a brother of any 
member of the other two clans. Thus Sdlva may ha\e called SUupala his 
brother. 

ud'eyabboiSs ca Ulbt kulSnya 

Jar^sandbabbay’d eva prat'c m di am i rit>b 2 13 18 
Sumerib BbadraJ.«rab Bodhab 5-lavJ» Pa accarab 
SiutbarS^ ca Suku'^aj ca Ku^mda > Kuntibbtb taba 2 13 19 

The eighteen families of the northern Bhojas have taken shelter in the 
West for fear of Jartsandha. They are Surasena, Bhadrakara, Bodha, 
6alva, Pataccara, Susthara, Sukutta. Kuninda and Kuntl. 2.13.19 

Nine families arehere mentioned of these Surasena and Kuntl are known 
to belong to Bhoja-YTrsnl-Andhaka complex. Kuntl Is ^urasena-suta 
Vasudeva the father of Krsna is called Sauri and the king Kuntibhoja is 
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the adoptive father of KuntI the mothei of Pandavas. As the first and the 
last belong to the Bhojas the presumption is that the other clans mentioned 
are also those of Bhojas . 

Ihaia bJ ai ca r ]t ca na ca sanigr'fnamunlhani | 
pramattai ca bato v raa tam kania^e Jan rdanaci {| 3 ]5 21 

“ I shall kill Janardana who has killed not in battle, the brave king 
(Sisupala) who was intoxicated, who was but a boy and who was a 
brother (Here the word brother may refer to the relationship between 
Krsnaand Si-supalabut in the next verse the relationship of brother is 
with Salva, the sjjcaker) 

mam.* p pas^abS3\ena yena nip'titab t 
Si^up lab la >’adhi«>e I| 3 15 13 

'* I shall kill the evil one who has killed my brother Sisupala 
luitii^'aseylya «a bmanatupaly y> VO’S* n prada<}au Kuntibbo} >8 |] 1 1042,3 

The warrior (Vasudeva) gave her to the childless Kuntibheja, the son 
of his father’s sister 

WtiNd mvmi sarvabj fcfir3fora5 mandactlssab { 

saba tair nolaaabe vaatum u^bKavSn anumanyst'in [) I 32 S 

“All my uterine brothers are fools. I do not wish to live with them. 
Please permit me to follow my wish (The word s^darya is here used as 
an adjective.)” 

bekayia ca naravylghrab soJarafi panca p’lthivah ( 5 1925 

” The five brave kings, the Kekaya brothers. (Sodarya used as a 
noun )” 

bbavin agre ralhod rab aaba »arvwh MMaraJf bhzat{ila) |j 5 162,19 

“ First of all are you, with >our uterine brothers, proficient m chariot- 
fighting. {Sahoiara is used as an adjective) 
auta’atrur apy adya Bh mlrjw”*'V*ai«»g«b | 
mtrta* ea may! pjrvam saha sarvaib aaftoJarm^ fl 5 150 11 

Even Ajata'atru follows the will of BhTma and Arjurra. And formerly 
I have wronged him and his brothers (^ahodara is used here as 
a noun). 
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In one place the word handha seems to be used in the sense ol 
“ brother 

upapanno gupai^ jres Ko jyejfhab irest^Ksu hanihufu \ 
jLtaputreij nufabda Partbastvaniaaj vliyavui fl 5 143 12 

Motheb s Sister s Son . 

The word does not occur in the Mbh. 

Father’s Brothers Son. 

It is the same as (or brother and he is always addressed and referred to 
as hhratr. 

Mother’s Brother’s Son 

He IS referred to also as bhratr as was Krsna by the Pandavas. 

Sister 

The words svasf and hhagint are used. The word sodaryl is used as 
an adjective only and never as a substantive as in the case of the words 
sodura and sahoiara. 

sodarylm pannssolUinah 1 1 44.15 

“The best among snakes paid homage to his uterine sister.” 

Father ’s Brother ’s Daughter. 

Father ’s Sister 's Daughter . 

Mother’s Brother’s Daughter. 

Mother s Sister’s Daughter 

No word occurs for these relatives in the critically edited text so far 
except for mother’s sister’s daughter who is called matrsvaseya. 
tnana mo/rfKufya tvam m'lS D.bs'yagi mama 1 3 213 20 

“ You are the daughter of my mother’s sister because my mother is also 
a daughter of Daksa ” 

Many words are used for descendants in general without anyreference 
either to the generation or to the sex of the descendant. These are sanlona, 
praja, prasaoa, sanlati, prasuii and apaiya. 
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The words sanfafi and santana are often times used not in the sense of 
'‘a child primarily but In the sense '* unbroken continuity” of a clan 
As this continuity is secured through a child, which in turn begets off' 
springs, so it has come to mean offspring. 

Uyonitpitliyipalyam ja kuUsya | 1 97 10 

” Beget offspring from the t^vo for the continuity of our race. 

a k itiiye bhadram astu te | 

anapatyataikapuiratvam itv ihur dharmav'dinah |( 1,94.59 

” I wish for the preservation of the continuity (of our race). May you 
prosper. Wise people say that having but one child is equivalent to 
being childless.” 

S^ntasya jaine sa’filanam turn'd Zt t sa &nuanu^ ( I 97 18 

'* A child was horn to the peaceful king therefore was he Samtanu.” 

Tnamliwpatyah pnVii-vtpatiK p iS bKavet ptuf* pulra^iUn' mainswTssan' ] 

kulasya Mmlondkaram ca yad bfuvct (| 3 2&\ 37 

My father, the king is childless . May he have a hundred sons of his 
own— sons which will help keep the continuiVi/ of the line." 
y&d putntu tadaPAtya^o prai yate ( 

tat t.rayat! samtali/3 pJmdratln piUmah n I| I 6837 

‘ That offspring which is born to a man, knowing traditional lore, 
that saves the ancestors who have died before its birth, by keeping the 
continuity of the line.' 

tYayi tn'jat v;w.»5ay‘oi na naf« aySl tulasarntatajK ( 1 221 12 

‘0 mother, when you perish, there will be no continuiti/ of our clan.' 
tapo v'py atKava yajno yac c'nyat pjvanam mahat ) 

Ut aarvam na aamaiii t ta jam/a/srefi aat m maton || I 41 28 

‘According to wise men penance, sacrifice and whatever else is deemed 
as sacred is nothing compared to offspring, 
tad d-ragrahane yatnam JOTnlayHfn ca manati Juini || 1.1332 

‘There try to get a wife and think of getting progeny. Praja, prasava 
and prasuti mean that which is born and stand for offspring or descendants 
in general. Praja also means all the llwlng beings together. 

ta ime prasaroiylrtfie lava lokjfi mjw vUSb I 
l>ra.ayasvti tato lokji upabhoktasj sSavatio l| 1320 13 
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“ These worlds (heavens) are forbidden to you because of children 
(for lack of children). Beget children and then you can enjoy eternal 
heavens.” 

tvat proMhb priyi ptipta n» tapsyaty ajTvitain || I 14632 

" I have got (given hirth to) these dear offspring of yours. Now 
loss of life will not grieve me.** 

Mar'ceh Ka yapah putrah Ka^yap’l tu unit* prajah | 
piajainiTe mah kli ga Dak;alcanyas trayc^ a |] I 14632. 

" Kasjapa was the son of Marici. From him the thirteen noble 
daughters of Daksa gave birth lo all the Uoins heings.' 

Apalya stands for a child. The words anapaiya (childless), anapatyata 
occur often to describe the most undesired thing on this earth— the 
condition of being childless. 

s3 tvam m drim plaveneva t rayecnim anindite i 
opaiytiiamvibh gena par m kirt m avapnuhi || I 115 14 

* Save M'drT as with a boat, 0 faultless one, by sharing the children 
with her and thus obtain fame.* 

aarvam evtnapatyaaya na p'.vanam ihocyate 1.111.24. 

‘ Everything belonging to a childless person is said to be 
unblessed.* 

Son. 

The following words are used for a son • 

putra, pufro^a, suto, atmaja, tanaya, sonu, nandana, dayada, darahflt 
and fjumara. Of these the words putra and suto are used most. 

The word puira is used 

(1) for one’s own sons. Among these are to be counted (a) one's 
own son, (h) a son born of one’s wife by somebody else during one s 
life'time, (c) a son born to one’s wife after the death of the husband 
(d) a son born to one s wife while she ^vas yet a maiden at her father’s 
house, and (e) a son born to a daughter who is pledged as patrik<^ 
to perpetuate the father’s line. 
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(2) brotlicr's son- (3) In dual h ii employed for o ton ard cUusKjer. 

(4) for any person of a dcscendinp generation. 

(le) jj-a pK*-cn fljiniivisa f«J rjyjtJVtK’b j 

II le'jiri fwnj'iTj'i! r* rj>aiti.V4*a t'l.triil/'a 

' 0, king, tiger among men I this is the eighth son, s>hom you Had 
through me. Tale him home %\-iih you.’ 

(U) nsrnl)c^'l lulcCrte Ur»r<SuLl ! 

(■i:fran tyf’»*ur‘jT.lt n tip liij-itunt I 

tvtlVnfT-Jn rtJ"i ptln^fn fit n ' I II33\ 

■' At my command you :hou!d gi\e hjrth to virtuous son through the 
agenej’ of some Brahmin, viho has practitcd penance. By this l^^ur 
action I shall pain the hlcssedness of has mg children (of being the father 
of sons).” 

HO Uifttub pf»d'»T’-ni rv.efi»irfr*yfb wn’n 
rfitin cirtun le dtiTij lutii t-n iK» sw* m»)l ? I *7?^' 

‘ I shall gis-e to my brother sons Hie Mitra and Varuna. Let the two 
queens practice the ob*cf\anccs as told by me. (\'>3i4 promiies to 
Risebmhto sons through the \Mdo\NT« of VIcitravirya. They are 
Pipdu and DhftarSstra s»ho thus liccome the sons of Viciirasirya.) 

•oil Kl'pi uiKs } uS Fl?"'-*' 

* Thus arc you. Karra, according lo cu'lom ihesonofrinduffCarra 
>^31 l>orn to Kunti in her maidenhood) 

U"J*n fll-jV*' HffB-l p4ltfvx tjun 

uia J I p.ti'n'i t 

' Hcpa\e hirlh through her to a ion nanv'd Dahru>Il54na for the king. 
After fcc'ne him the IVrdaw v^rnt fo\»ardi Colarrj * (Palhrusihant 
«aj taken upaj the son by his mother "s fath-^ the king of Mana’urapura ) 

(2) Tl ro'jpHout thcaitical edition lf< s^ord uicd for bfotW • 

son alto. 

l ra *■ m T S'" r'fi*" | 

* h-^m\ iv*’ ■ *r r » cr r r 3 

* \k!4* s.l’l Img {Dh*^taT!tt*ak »»y lo h'l irte-tors vhf-s be r>n id 
fra\n > Can Vr. after dcprislrg bis ir*octr4 sen: e? their Urgdom. 
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say that he has behaved impartially towards his sons ^ (The 
innocent sons are the Pandavas, the brother's children of kin^ 
Dhrtarastra) 

n^amsayam tepi mamaiva pultab Duryodfianas tu mama dehat prasital | 
svim vii de! nm iiarahelos tyajcti ko n« bniyat m iutamanvavck$an || 3 5 18 

Dhrtarastra says “ Doubtless, those (the Pandavas) are also my son’s , 
hut Duryodhana is born of my own body How can one, who 
lays claim to balanced judgment, demand that one should sacrifice one’s 
own body for the sake of others 

nahhinancLmi le rajan vyavas&yam imain prabho [ 

pi trair b1 edo yatha na sy«d dyutahetos Utha kum || 2 4? 52 

‘ I do not like what you are doing, O king, my master Act m such 
a way that your sons (sons and nephews) do not fall out on account of 
the place of dice 

Ksattah piilrtfu palrair kalaho na bhavisyali || 2 4^53 

0 Ksatla • my sons (sona and nephews) shall not quarrel among them- 
selves 

islo hi pilrdiya pita aahaiva | 

tadaimi Wta Vidur&ttha mam yalha || 25215 

The father is always adored of the son Therefore I shall do os you. 
0, Vidura, have told me (Vidura is mentioned as father by Dharma 
their relation is that of a man and his brother’s son) 

Pr-m^dya pararastoni kttartham punar^satam | 

pjiram asadya Bh'smas lu harsad a^runy avartayat || I 105 26 

‘ Bhisma shed tears when he got hack the son who had defeated the 
enemies, and achieved his intentions (Here Pdndu is mentioned as the 
soti of Bhisma) 

The word suta is used also m all the senses (la) and (lb) as the word 
puira (2) In dual tlie word connotes a son and a daughter and (3) at 
one place it is used in the general sense of descendant without reference 
to any particular generation, and (4) for a brother’s son 

^ (In) so riun«n« pnrcmf* ab paryadevajalSrtavsl ! 
j Wiulam kT’pnn.irn cai'a Vifatasja atrlos /odd ]| 43638 
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The son of Virata when seized by Arjuna vsailed long and pitiably 

Ufc) CNitn panca ^evatjalt maKibaUti| 

«»mV))itlulj k'rtinuntaa fc Vurmam^viaaidtvuul) j] 1 115 23 

' Thus were born the five powerful sons of Pandu, given to him 
by the gods These sons earned glory and extended the family of 
Kurus/ 

(2) anujimhi nvm arya xilou me ]YtriraL*> « 1| 1 146 2d 

' Gut me leave my husiiand. and proletl in> son and daughter ' 
(or, two children) 

(i) /MifuraK K'UvarmI ca Sltyaljrca S'lndi n't *61 2 4 27 

‘ Akrura, Krtavarma and Satyaki, the child of Smi (Satyahi is the 
grandchild of ^inT) 

piiUO)] niVfipia NMasya poyattaiimau p&la* Ulo vallvlain.-Tn 3 

‘ Depositing the two comely children (son and (laughter) of Nala here, 
he went away where he pleased * 

(d) The word putra is used as a term of address to any person of 
a descendant generation whether that person happens to he a son 
of a grandson Thus used it means any descendant 
04 vj»c*o*ti me palra U-aji ttju ca 5 143 39 

BhTsma says to Duryodhana “ son, 1 do not prefer one to the other 
between you and they (the Pandavas) 

rataptaUpflwb pul'tt rr«pnu»jnti nikil juHvim 324^ 12 

Vyasa says to DharmarSja, his grandson, * Son, nobody , who has not 
undergone penance can get happiness 

^43 taiKsm nu ssW'K »ucuar>’'>pwb DKsim t.jsK 

,\vii«inK pnl'i"wU«il«V «i« 3 225** 

* How can my eldest son Dharmaraja. the truthful, the holy, the noble, 
and without enemies sleep on ground^ (Dhrtarastra speaks of Dharma 
as the eldest among his sons ) The word pufra^a is a diminutive form 
of piifro and is used as a term of address Vo the ov\n son or grandson 
to any young person Thu«; wc find the pwtra and nita. the two vsord'. 

Mo-ii Bv Y 62— .Pi 
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most commonly used for son are used m a classificatory sense 
The dual of the word tanaya is used to denote son and daughter 
together 

samesyui ca dara s tvam ma sma ioLe manah LrthSh 
jSjyena fcmajaiAifom ca |[ 3^21 

You will be united with your wife and two children (son and daughter) 
and get back your kingdom, do not give over your mind to grief 
(The form ianayahhyam can also be from ianaya the feminine of tanaya 
hut all the other words used in dual for son and daughter like sutau 
darakou are in masculine and so this form may also be a masculine 
Duryodhana kutomulam bhrsam ariosi ptdroltfl\ 3456 

Dhrtarastia says to Duryodhana Duryodhana my child what is 
the reason of this excessive sadness^ 

yad vskiyasi mahababo tatUriiyami puhalsa ] 3 23 23 

Bhagadatta being defeated by Arjuna says to him 

0 son (child) with powerful arms, I shall do as you bid me 
aUbbsna tathaavasya pantapyami ptilr^i |] 3 106 18 

0 son (grandson), I am also troubled at not getting back the 
horse (Sagara addresses his grandson Amsuman as /Ju/rQ^c— little 
son ) 

sSbyam kuruta putriJ^h | I 70 35 

‘ 0 my sons give me help ’ (Yayati addresses all his sons) 

The word Aimaja is used for (I) son, for (2) son and daughter and 
for descendant in general 

II nam lanayamasa Kai ndyam lam surotnuKsn || i 90 28 

“ Tamsu begot his son Ilina by Kalmdi 
tau vbnau maya baUu t\aya ca va tnamalntorw f 
V na^yetam na samdcbab || I 146 20 

These our young son and daughter (two children) will certainly 
die if they are left without you and me 

sa tatha satk^ab sarvair Bhoja Vy^pyandhaVctnwra h || I 210 19 
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" He was ihus honoured b> all the sons (descendants of the clans of 
Bhoja Vr$ni and Andhaha " 

The words sunu and tanaya occur much less frequently than the above 
uords They are found to mean own son 

na NSmam na Tam ;;iaTn napam tatKa I 

s»soT»lingyinunaaya apsTlsb mwt yavKa aiUiah |} t £655 

The touch of clothes, of women and of waters is not as pleasant as 
the embrace of an infant son 

aaiSpa Un&pi Icruddlxi Yay&Ua (aptayo/i att>a ( 5 147 U 

‘ YaySti being enraged cursed even those sons ' 

The word nandana meaning one who gives joy * is used m this 
(1) original sense as also in the sense of (2) son and (3) descendant 
in general 

apalj-ad ajita^ aamkhje munitn pfatimuLlueatam 
uVurn luma mah b(u$tm Vati<(lutniIanotdan0» 
nvaiha putra^aUt putnm Va5tatW>a mahatmanah I 166*4 

“The (hing) unconquered in battle, saw coming in opposite direction 
the sage, called ^akti, the eldest of Vaisitha s hundred sons and the 
joy of the race of Vasi5thas 

(2) kan>d» caiia Oh 'rrvth $a'”lanwi(m</<9>oA | I 965 

Bhlsma, the son of ^anlanu, savT those maidens 
latmims talhi ^arlamanc Lurudi^tKanandanau I 
sam re jatjTflatub ki^ncid uJdefa»" sununoharsirt | I 214 26 

" The two sons of the races of Kiiru and Dasarha (Arjuna and Kfsna 
went to a certain beautiful sjjot 

The word dayaJa which m Smrli literature is used for lliosc 
de<ccndanls, who have a share m the father's estate is used in llic epic 
purelj as a synonim of worlds like putra, tanaya and sunu meaning a 
son and (2) also rarely in its meaning of inheritor Datfidya that which 
15 inherited, also occurs 

»jim sa pun.'aNa.ihrab jssi,: i>al» flanner I { 

yo pjK iTi iHsMEfj paxuik;^i |1 I Yfi 17 
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" Here comes bacV again, the tiger among men, and known of dharma 
He will now protect us like his own sons ’ 

drasium lii Panduflj/iit/a'ni tvarante Iniravo bhrsam j 1 19321 

‘ The people of Kuru arc liastenmg to see the sons of Pandu ’ 

In genealogical narratives we find the word dayada used simply as a 
synonym of putra 

Sasada*}a lu Juyoiah Kal<umho nama viryavan j 3 193 2 

“ ^asadas son was the famous Kakustha 

SraVBslasya lu iaJSJo IifK»d3s\o imhabalah | 31934 

“ The son of ^ravasta was the powerful Brhadasva 
nparenagniiR jadas lamrac^dim bhojeni s«h | 
rnahakayam vipasliitam (lukkutin* bat nam 
crhtva vyanadat |l 3 21423 

That son of Agni, with his other hand held a huge, red'crested 
crow and shouted ’ 

day^dam nutsjarajas)! kule jaUm imnaavnaml 

kadum tvam ninclitam karma karay«yam nrpalmaia || p38 13 

“ 0 son of a king you arc the son of the king of Matsya, born of a noble 
family and proud How can 1 make you do something which is 
despicable ? ' 

kan yan mama Ja joc/<j jara yena db^la matna | I 60 20 

The younger one who has borne my old age is my heir 
iroc vai bandhuda 'at pulra dharmadaisane | 
sadevabandhudoyadaA putrams Ian srpu me prthe || i III 27 

According to our la^v hooks these six sons are bandhudatjada 
There are other six (kinds oO sons which are not bandba dayada (In 
this verse sons who are dayada are set against sons who are not dayada 
For detailed discussion on this sec part 2nd of this paper pp 123-148) 


ej3 Pandordut/od^ani 'adi prapnoti Pandavah | 

lasya putro dllru^am prapiak tasjatasyMicBpanb || 112915 
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“ If the Pandava (Dharma) gels this inheritance from Pandu, then his 
son and after him his son will surely get it ” 
sa fJja tasya tc puttah pitur | 

nu tata Wahatn karai(; raiyasyafjham pradTyalain (( 5 14? 37 

“ He was the king These arc his sons, and as such entitled to the 
inheritance Son do not seek a quarrel Give them half of this 
kingdon ” 

Darakfl means a child or a son. In dual it may mean the son and 
daughter 

anveSyamiVia bVutlaraTi sham preUva'am cuani | 

uUiS|ha uam vtsfjyamam imin raltsaj^a iutal^n fl I 116 24 

I shall follow the departed hubsand, leave liim, get up and take cart 
of these sons. 

mama mkiipya tyandaitam I 

a*v«m'» cemm yalha Uinam \flsa vanyatra (lacclvi v« |I 357 15 

Deposit these tuo children (the son and the daughter) at mj fatlicr s 
house Deposit also the chariot and the horses there and tlu.n and sta. 
there or go clsewiiere according to your pleasure 

The Mord kumara is used for a son or a child, hut connotes “ boy ” 
ratlier tlian son 

jiirw )iUm idam UWliam ili stnrtva paca^tUn I 
(]\uiatj]c iTuhar«)i ^ma^■asc sma ^.luwroval |1 533 1D 

“ Wlien you heard the uort!<!, ' this is won this is ohUmicd and 
knc\' them to be defeated at llic lime of llic dicc-plai you laughed like 
a boy ” 

talab samabKa>al Dronab i^iTWras (as}a dkinutab ) I 545 
“ Then uas horn Dropa his son” 

U'\m sancSini purvr* m main} uin»ir 

Vaiija lu num jiieiarn J ITOJJQ 

” To all my ancestors were born «ons (boys) Put lomcwas born this 
dauglilcr (girl) ” 
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Brother’s son (man speaking) 

The words pufra and suta are used. See above. 

Brother’s son (woman speaking). 

No special term is found. KrjOa is Kunti’s brother’s son, but he ts 
not addressed by any kinship term 

Sister’s son (kun speaking) 

Two words hhasmeya and svasrlya are used They are used every 
where with reference to a man’s sisters* son. 

Uii c2py ulcta^ hhagwtyoh pas^nn*il< 

>ptiUm san'a'at te kartSrab «nu pra\a>Vi Ufigtneva I 53 21 

(The Nagas say to A stika the son of their sister JaratkSru) “ The 
nephew was spoken to by them O nephew (sister’s son) we shall do 
what you please.” 

Abhinunjvjb Subludrartm Art«inadibh)il )-»« 
n'oMi^vo Vatude>uy« (I 157100 

“ Abhimanyu, the nephew of Vasudeva. vvas born of SubhadrS to 
Ariuna.” 

Kfpab S^ndvalai oiva >’ala «le tn>a$ U‘ab I 

Dra^aiTi ca thagincjam a na u tjrtljyvti ti^rhicit |] I 130 17 

“ Krpa, the son of ^aradvata will side with these three. He is never 
likely to leave Drona and his nephew.” 

vadhvab putrt IJSgineya bluginyo | 
daubiUS kvacid apy avyalikib II 523 14 

“ The daughters-in-law, the sons, the nephews (sister’s son) the 
sisters and daughter’s son — are they all in good health ” 

ifSpneySrt Rit.m3 tyaklvi 3a])'u te rathaultantab 1 . 

eiayoUyati.... |] 5 162 27 

” Leaving his own sister’s son, the great chariot-fighter ^alya will 
fight (with you).” 

JKiwva’ffte vVab sa Ic^tlsyUi tamssre I 

ft 2 intbatkanna.... || 51191. 
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Sitla IS used for daughter It is found compounded \Mth tlie name 
of a country or a people to denote the princess of that country 
Draupidi IS mentioned as Pancala-siila i c the daughter of 
the country of Pancala (5 19I 3) and Amha is mentioned 
as Kosi 5u/5 1 e the princess of Kasi The ^^ord nlmaja is also used 
for diughtcr The words /onar/o and ianujii arc used but rarely The 
word pulrt occurs in compound as Raja puirl meaning kings daughter 
(1 200 15) or 5 uru-pu/r« meaning the daughter of tlie preceptor (I 72 7,17) 
It IS used uncompounded extremely rarely in tins sense e g Analayah 
^iikt ptiti 1 60 66 5uki IS the dughlcr of Anala * 

In the vocatne it is used also as a term of address for the daughtcr'in' 
la\^ 

Sikra i\afa— Bell lolaV (ulri kAcib | fclagaum pnlati ) 71 J? 

Sukra <iaid 0 diughtcr Kaca the son of Brahsjiali is dead 

N)a(f (am uum ca ca r>(ditam 

Bl »mo bii^dh madjn mc<i)a Hharmaaia o « | 

sa cn bidclh s ta>aclh na puln maieti ha | I 17946 47 

Seeing my fiorrou and scemgthc plight of the race of his father 
Ins guen me counsul iii order to maintain dlnrma 0 daiiglitcr-in Iw 
(puin) the success of the advice rests wth you (Said by Satyavati 
to AmbikS) ’ 

)i\a ptiri auUs tejam Dharmsp Iro Yu(th itbirah | 
sarvan pra»3si|)ati || 1 144 13 

“ May you live (long) daughter-in-law (putri) tins son of yours 
Yudhinhira, born of Dharrm will rule all * (Said by Vyasa to 
Kunli) 

puIn Usja ;a sangasja vcda9)adbytyana3vnah|| I 167 13 

‘ Dairghtcr(m law) whose is this voice repeating all the Vedas? 
(Said by Vasinha to Adrsyanli also 1 1^ 1) 

The word pulrtkp is most often used in a very technical sense and 
denotes a daughter who is destined to give over her son as an heir to her 
father An only daughter is very often given in marriage to a man on 
his promising that he gives the first male offspring or all children of 
the union as heirs to Ins father-m-law, m which case it is supposed to 
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bear the name of his maternal grand'father In the AranyaU Parvan 
however at three places in the same adhyaya the word putrtfia is used 
simply for girl or daughter. 

tih sarvSs tv ana\ad\3ngv'ah [.an)Sb LamaUlocanab I 
sthipajamisanastaputrab praiipalih || 1601] 

“ All those daughters of faultless beauty and of lotus like eyes were 
established as putnkas by the prajapati who sons had perished." 
(See also 1.2.209). 

Gtrangadl, the daughter of the king of Manalurpura, was a pulnl^ 
daughter as her son from Arjuna inherited her father's kingdom. 

This concept of pulrif^ — daughters and the actual examples of such 
a practice in the epic raise a number of interesting questions from tlie 
point of Mew of the study of social institutions and culture contact. 
These are discussed in detail in part f I of this paper. 


The word ptdnka is used simply to mean daughter in the AranyaJa 
Parvan. and used once for grand-daughter as a mode of address where 
it is a comparable to the diminutive pulraf^ 


Bfltaipales Cindramasi bhloabhld yS yawavinii 
agnm aljanayat ptirjlln SaftcUen eSpi pulntj^n 3 2D91 

*’ Brhaspati's wife was the illustrious CandramasT She cire rtrth 
to six holy fires and one daughter." 

Dharalas lu joUs usya Bfurat) eU ca 32W7 

" Bharata was the son and Bharati was the only 

, KrodKasya lii ra«o jajne manyati catha piiinft? 3 


To Krodha was born Rasa and daughler MsrrrE. 

As sons are mentioned in all these p3S3aresar-r«j 
for pulri and cannot have any spcci^ znazisu 
ml pSb pitrffbam bhadre m».i» te t- y- ^ iTVj: 

clutibbam cbctsylmi Ic^am tai rwn ^ j 




" Do not go to your 
father. I shall remove ttct 


- 5= yc-cr 


one. 
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The word KanyS means generally (I) a maiden — an unmarried virgin 
girl, (2) a daughter or a girl and (3) is used as a girl or a kinship term 

sa dadar^a tada kfli j/qti d^s^nam devarup q m 
Um aprcchat kas>a t am aai L:t caa II I 
satravlt kmja am { t 94 44 

He saw the beautiful daughter of the fishcrfolk He asked her 

whose art thou ? Who art thou ^ She said I am a maiden 
(This reply is to the question whose art thou ? When she says she 
IS a maiden {k.anya) she says that she docs not belong to anyone t c is 
still to be married ) 

alJupaljat ^anyaw 3 190 10 
Um ahrav d raja taJTaa sub}ia(re Ivam 
sa prt)-uvaca k^ya amit 
tarn lajQvaca arthi t ayaham t 14 

He then sa\s a girl The king asked auspicious one * whose art 

thou ^ She replied I am a maiden The king «aid to her 

I desire you 

In the same wa> lianyatva and l^anyahhava mean maidenhood or 
virginity just as k^nya means a virgin 

f-artfiloe d^s tc cap katham saVuy dv lottama 

Santum erham [| I 57 02 

saUamab uvaca malp r yam Icriva t:an a ta Ivam bbav syasi || I 57 (3 

0 best among brahmins * how can I go home with my virginity 
lost ^ The sage replied You shall become (remain) a virgin even 
after yielding to my wishes (The reference is to Salya%ati and 
Parasara) ^ 

(2) Kanya is used simply to mean a girl or a daughter without any 
emphasis on maidenhood 

(£) Jl,( 2 nyap Utvat Icmct tu vakaysmi bharataraabha | 

belavet sapalnatira atra doram ps^yam || I 94 74 


^Th % curious d«a o{ co tus iboul loss of \ rg n ty appears at other places in ihe critical 
text Kunt and Sav tr (Sun) when Kunti g ves b rth to Kama without loss ol v rs n ly 
Draupadi also during the per od ot mamage to the e brothen one alter the other becsnie as 
a V rg n at the end of each day (I 193 
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“ 0. bull among the Bharalas. I being the father of the girl w-isK to 
speak something to >ou. In this arrangement the only drawback 
1 see is that of ri\alr>‘ with step-brothers.*’ 

In the Udyoga Par\an Dharma sends his lo\e to all the daughters 
living in Hastinapura. Here the word is used as a kinship term, 
the other loving messages being guen to sons, daughlcrs-in-law etc 
As there is no record of the Panda>as having any daughters, kanya is 
used here in a classiflcatory sense and refers to all the girls born of the 
Kaura\a brothers Dharma also mentions the husbands of these kanyas 
So in this context IjaRt/a docs not mean a virgin but simply a daughter 
of the great Kaurava clan of which the Pandavas were members 

kenjatf 4>'a}«tKSb stduteju Stmji)* 

■Oimaiim nudracanena priWi 
tantu piUionuloU 

)'0j'am piUnIm bhantlnulrtlih 5 j035 

“ Embrace the daughters and enquire after their health, 0 ^anjaya, 
on my behalf. May the) be agreeable and auspicious to their husbands 
and may their husbands be good to them ” 

me u'a^viyar/.V mehjd )jcitw«n mi 5 190.22 

” You asked the hand of my daughter for your daughter through folly.” 

kitham SiVhin(jI Qneej-a U-CwS r4>r«*o'WaT»d)udSt .. 5IS91. 

“ Son of Ganges ! how was it that Sikhandi who was born as a girl 
became a man in battle *' 

There are also compound words Ukc Drupada-kanja, Pennaseacera- 
k,ani/a where the s'ord Konya is used as a kinship term to mean daughter 
and they mean c g Drupads's daughter, the daughter of the king of 
the snakes etc 

The word Konyaf^ means the same as ^onyu but is used rarely. It 
means a girl or a daughter. 

ml ub ItJirn pgl-lun j**-* <»»a 

" A daughter brings into disrepute her father’s house, her mother s 
house and also the family into which she is gben as a bride.” 
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The word {umart is used for (o) a young virgin, (b) for a girl or 
a daughter without reference to age or virginity. 
dl ruvam na Tocet bharaUr<abhas>a i 
palib hmr a na <a}tnar$ab |j 36b 

Surely this (good advice) is not liked by the king of the Bharatas 
]ust as 1 husband sixty years old is not liked by a young virgin 
aham asad to laian mn p lur a rime | I 6670 

Sakuntala says 0 king I an inexperienced maiden was found by 
you at my father s cottage 

ulpad>'a p ita > inu atns a Ut 
fU ni Cl tel n idl ayi kan r 1 1 
s ha e /mo Ij i ral i>3d>i »ar a | 
i>Xi am iho m a H t ! ujet 5 37 Sj 

After giving birth to sons finding some means of livelihood for them 
after marrying off the daughters to proper husbands then may one like 
an ascetic take up residence m forest 

I a tmani onom t Uni vaV;yamy ahim anmdamtm 1 I 94 82 

I am speaking this from the anxiety felt by a girl s parents— as the 
father of a daughter 

The word nandint (the joy-giver) is used twice as a term of address 
for a daghter in the Aranyaka Parvan 

lanam ptan dbanam le balvat prabitni ond nt (| 3 287 19 
0 daughter (nandmi) I know from your childhood ’ 

evam etat tvaya bhadre kart yam av anlaja ( 

maddb tarlbam kularlhjm ca tatbatmanbara ca nond n | 3 288 1 1 

You should do this without any fear for my sake for the good of 
the family and for your own good 0 daughter * 

Daughter of Brother or Sister 

For brother s daughter and sister s daughter no words are found in the 
text Sister s daughter is called by a woman the descriptive term 
hhafinya duhila at one place 

/)/a{ ni<a </ /u(a m« 1 p plunanena sue ta | 36612 
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The queen-mother of Cedi says to Damayanti — "You arc rc\ealc<I by 
this birth mark, as my sister's daughter." 

Son's Son 

The son’s son is called poutro and mplr, the descriptive ssord pu/ra;u 
(born of the son) is also used The word pautra is also used in 
a classiftcatoiy serse to include brother’s son's son. Expression m \shich 
the words pulra and pautra and naplr come together or arc coupled in 
a compound occur very often. 

Salyaki is often referred to as Sim's grandson c.g. 

Siner nnp/a 31919 

patilram 5 118 20 

pttffiipailran cam scUya^c | 3 78 13 

" You wll be m possession of sons, grandsons and cattle." 

na me piitro bluied Idrli krtrum fxiutro bhaiedili 3 115 27 

'* Let not my son be like this, let my grandson be so." 

raj)am lad elan nildMtam Ponda«Smm paitinultam puffopmjljvntt^art 1 -16 32 

" This whole kingdom belongs to the Pandavas It has come dowm 
from the ancestors and is mheiited in the direct male line from the 
son lo the prondson " 

SI Ivicn kum tatKa t^la svamalcna pil.maka 

j-alha iiianti te poah^h pritimanUt parasparam 5JI 10 

" 0 grandfather (grand-uncJc) act in your own wisdom in such a way 
that your grandsons will live amicably with one another "(This is said 
by Dharma lo Bhisma and ibe grandsons arc grandnephews as the 
Dhartarastras and Pandavas v»cre the sons of the sons of the brother of 
Blnsma ) 

>e caivSnje l.ufiimukl>)a yiJ\ana(i p,*rati pault^ bhMfar» wixa >r nsh | 

yam jam ejam jena jen-hkj-acehfr an'PW>«m mid^atJTifnj >i.>ah VJ0 22 

"And all those others, chief among the younger Kurus, those v\ho arc 
our sons, grandsons and brothers, each one of them you should convey 
greetings from me. (DharmarSia is giving messages of friendship 
lo aU the memhers of the kingly house of Hastinapura The sons, 
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grandsons and brothers referred to here are, the nephews (cousin’s 
children) their sons and cousins respectively) 

SoN*s Daughter 

The word pautri (son’s daughlei) is not found m the Critical 
Edition. 

Dcmhilrcjam mama Vibho KSsira)MUta pny3 5 173 15 

Daughter’s Son and Daughter 

For the daughter's son and daughter, the words dauhttra and dauhifn 
are used 

AirSvaUkule i‘tah Suntukho n^fna N3$;at*| 

Aryakasya maleb paulfo Jauhtlro V^manasya c# || 5 10) 23 

“ This Sumukha, a king of the Nagas, the son s son of Aryaka and the 
daughter’s son of VSmana ’ 

“This 18 my dear grand-daughter (= daughter’s daughter), the 
daughter of the King of Kasi 

Terminology for Kinship by Marriage 
Father’s Brother’s Wife 

She is called malr or mother (see page 61) For the following 
relations no terms have occurred so far in the Mbh (in the first five 
Parvans). 

Father’s Sister’s Husband, Mother’s Sister’s Husband. Mother’s 
Brother’s Wife, Wife’s Sister, Husband’s Sister, Sister’s 
Husband, Husband’s Brother’s Wife. Brother’s 
Wife (women speaking). 

Father-in-law 

For father-in-law the terms used are iuasura and arya These terms 
are applied not only to husband’s father but to the brother of the 
husband’s father and generally to all men whom the husband calls father 
and grandfather. Thus it is used in a classificatory way and includes 
all men of the husband's clan who are one generation or more 
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The honoured one (here the ovm father is referred to in this way by 
Kuntl) gave me, who ^vas hut a child, playing with you with a ball, to 
Kuntibhoja, 

MoT1!ER-IN-UW. 

^vahu and orya are the words used for the mother-in-law by a woman. 
In the text so far published the word is not used for the husband’s 
uncle’s wife or for the wife's mother. 

yc ca dharmi kutvimbeju iiatm me LathiUb purl .. 
tin 5srv&nanuvartlrR( |[ 322232 

" I follow all the rules of behaviour (traditions) of this family, which 
were told me formerly by my mother-in-law '* 

nityam aryam sham kuntim . [ 

svayam panearimy ckam snlnScch-ilanabhojanaih || 3 333 33 

" Always do I wait personally on Kuntt, the honoured one, with respect 
to things concerning her bath, clothes and meals ’’ 

purah auptlnupidhlViid bllalcm vlnotvate I 
aayanln erj/eya airdham.. . || 31378 

''Again, did he burn the children sleeping by the side of the 
honoured one at the city of Varanavata.” (Draupadi while speaking 
about her mother-in-law generally uses the term Sryo). 

Husband. 

The terms for husband are pali, hhartr, naiha and vara. First three 
terms are used also in the sense of lord and master without any kinship 
connotation. 

panes te patay^ rrei^hl bhsnfysnti H 1.18944 

" You shall gel five excellent husbands." 

nuhstlm rsiva bhotlnlm *arve;lin iba yah palti } 
bhagavln sa imhlteji pivaksb |1 32I2J. 

“ He who is the master and lord of all great forces is the luminous 
lord Pavaka." 

Also in innumerable expressions like nadanadfpa/j (3.267.35) (The 
lord of rivers, great and small), KurSnam pali (3.173.20 The lord of the 
Kurus), prajanam paii {Lord, of the living) etc. 1.131. 
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The vord has no kinship connotation 

The expression pahlokfl occurs a few times with slightly different 
meanings each time 

putraloV-t patth^n na sat}'3V dim | 

ptsyin putfan paiUysiya Ptp^aviiv an-npadyataH 5 E8 43 

“ The truthful one choosing to share the fate of her husbands 
(patiloka) rather than that of her sons, left her beloved sons and has 
followed the Pandavas " 

ystkfte duJjkfissjwat m itn m {nri.f)Utnu I 

pat lo^ai vih Hi ca nana rtrl na pum n iKa|| 5 168 4 

‘ Through him (Bht?ma) have I reached this eternally pitiable state 
I am deprived of wifehood (deprived of the condition of having a 
husband) I am neither man nor maid " 

ta gata taha tanaiva pci lof-m anuvrata | 

tasy « Usya ca yat k4iyam kriyatm tad anantaramll 1 177 29 

** She has followed her husband in death, their death ceremonies 
may be performed soon *’ 

bhartr also means husband and lord or master. The expression 
Ihartfloko parallel to palilohfl also occurs 

Ipsitai ca swal) eUaja bahu fAarl{ld| 

tarn ca prtplavati Ktiq^ iu »a bhtdayiluiu spkWnil 1 1948 

‘ Women covet the condition of being the one wife of many husbands 
Kr?na has obtained it and so it is not easy to create, disaffection m her 
mind ” 

vajrasj'B lhatc bkuvanasya gopt« || UI5I 

" The holder (<v^Mf to hold) of the thunderbolt, the protector of 
the uorld ” 

Vvid}) j k re ^fjaputre makatinS [ 

ta kaunvBsyitya ]anaa}'a fAorlaP 5 14731 

“YudhiJlhira the great prince IS the master and protector of the Kuru 
people 

prap dh*jen(in>'agT^nu'n IhtlrlcKcfn^yaKl 
tyaktaVlmajuklic ky tviR* UpsyS^-o vipukn lapaft ]| I 11037 
Ko-u Bk Y 62— lla 
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TTie word natha is used less frequently and only rarely does it have 
a purely kinship connotation meaning husband. In its negative form 
amtha it occurs oftener and invariably means “ one without protection ” 
In the following stanza there is a play on these two senses of the word 
natha. 

nadhyasacchst ta^a riathom kf jna nSlhavait sati |] 5 88 86 and 5 1 33 1 8 

“ At that time Kfsna though possessed of nathas (husbands), possessed 
no natha (protector) ” 

PStidavanam bliavan nalAo bbavantam cSsrita vaya || 2189 

“ You are the protector of Pandavas and we are your dependents ” 

The word oara is used m the sense of bridegroom or suitor 

yauvanastbsra tu 1*^1 djjtva svam sutam devarupin m ] 

ayScj'am’nam ca vorai^ nrpatir dubVhito bhavatll 3 277 17 

"Seeing that his daughter of heavenly beauty had reached youth without 
being sought by suitors, the king became sad " 

diitaiya sr^ntbir aniiiaTtanijah svakannapS vihitam ntha kimnt ' 

ferfatn nimittam hi wraikahetoh ( 

tadevedam epapannitn bahun^mll 11902 

It IS not possible to unravel the knot of Fate 

" There is nothing here which can be decided by one’s own actions. 
This ceremony was intended to find out one bridegroom for the 
daughter and has resulted in her gelling many." 

nirdiiyamancau tu s3 vareju varavanum ] 

varan ulkiainya aarvcins tan vanam TttavBti voram || 5 1 183 

“ While the beautiful one was being shown her suitors, she set them 
aside and chose the forest as her husband (groom)’’. 

The words bharyavatt, dampafi aie used for the husband and wife 
together. 

tarns tSji de^an vicinvantau darnfrad imnisgniatu][l | 3 2823 

" The husband and wife wandered about exploring various regions 
(of the forest)." 

ihanjapa^ lam asTnam pranjidT lasthatus tada {| 3 11530 
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The jayo (wife) gives birth to the son, who is but the divided self 
(of his father)”. The concept occurs again in the Aranyaka Parvan 
(13.62). From this definition it \vould seem that the jaya is any 
woman from whom a man begets a son and by this act she Jays claims 
to wifehood. 

The word Jialalra is used always m the neuter gender. It occurs 
but rarely In the text and has perhaps not the same exalted sense that 
the word palm has. It may have even a slightly derogatory sense like 
the words das Weib and die IVeiher in German It means the 
womenfolk 

p'ljayi ca kalalrosja bhctyinam ca samShitab | 

pray«o^nliMn(«ti cadi>hi{i«ain3gatSb II 319985 

** Pious people when approached by deserving men, g ive away (alms) 
even beyond their means, even if it entails misery to their wives and 
dependenls,” 

IB . nt^am || 1 222627 

*' He saw the destruction of the womenfolk of the Vrsni clan.” 

The word data is masculine in gender and is used always in plural. It 
is used very often in the text os a synonym for paint. Expressions 
like dora^rnhana, darasahgraha, darakriya, darasamhandba,(l,\3.22^i 
1.13.23: 1.13.27 and 5.170.8: 1.187.22) are used for the act of 
marriage. 

yah ia^raf) ta vi^vaiyab |! I 6343 

'* One who is married (is with a wife) is to be trusted.” 

The words (1) sahadharminl, (2) sahadharmacarl, and (3) grahaslha- 
bhagint are not real kinship terms. TTiey are descriptive terms which 
give a description of what a wife is supposed to be and mean 
respectively. 1 and 2 sharer in the duties and 3 sharer in the life a* 
a householder. 

prasthitau tahaihaami}ya tnahatu}2 daityasainyayS || 1.202^ 

” They (two) started on their war with the great Daitya-army, as Avith 
a Wife.” (The army of a warrior equated to his wife is a device which v,e 


k Bthainam abhyayub »ar.a devuen^b lahasm^b I 
attn-kam t>am |wtJT iti brut^iuh sanato dli an. jj 
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“ They saw the little attendant, the maidservant of their beloved 
crying, " (the expression pre^yavadl^ is on par with expressions like 
pauravadhu etc. and is used as a synonym of strl, i. e. woman to mean 
womanservant) no woman in the story is mentioned as the wife of so and 
so by using the term vadhu. 

The words dayita and dayiia which occur in classical literature as 
substantives in the sense of the beloved or husband and wfe"* are used in 
the critical text as adjectives only Only in one place the word dayita 
may be translated to mean wife but for the particular verse it is not 
necessary as it can be equally easily taken as an adjective of the substantive 
malr following it. The verse is given below 
vSlorarrt aha naiMiupab I 

pSncaUr..)o daijttom m’taram vai ^ilhaodinab || 5 191 12 
" The king of Pahcala said to the beloved mother of Sihha^dln " 
(it may also be translated as — said to his beloved, the mother of 
Sikhandin). 

Co-WIFE. 

The co-wife is called sapalnt. Sapolnaia or sapainaka is originally 
any relationship which involves rivalry owing to being step-brothers or 
co-wives but may be used generally for rivalry. Sapatna is a rival, 
asapaina is a man or a thing without rival and these two expressions arc 
used without any kinship connotation. 

Ptn^uruvaca iyam te tapainy snapaty^ 1| 19070 

“ Paneju said (to Kunti), “ here is your co-wfe childless ” 

kany'pitrtvtt kiniuttu val(;y*mi bharalariaMu | 
iolaialsapalmiam atra pasysmi kevalam || 1 94 74 
“ Being the father of a daughter 1 wish to speak something. 
0 bull among Bharatas. In this (alliance) the only fault I see is the 
rivalry with a powerful one.” (BhTsma is feared as the powerful 
step brother of the future children to be born of Satyavati and 
^antanu). 

na stnciam vidyate kimcid anystra piiru;^tarat | 
supa{nd?c( 2 ip rte lokc bKaviUvyam hi tattathS || 1 224 26 

■*. Dflvayanlm ca dayt/am suW/n tasya mahitmanah 1 71 13 
* De>ayanT, the beloved daughter of the great Guru ’ , 

Duhitur n°pii}am eodhum ^kto*hain daytiH hi me 1738 
’ 1 am not abc to bear any harm done to my daughter, as I lo\e her dearly ’ 
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‘ In this Morld there is nothingelse for Momen but to accept the position 
of a co-wtje unless they chocse to go to another man. That is destim ” 

DK(Ur 2 ;tras>a putro | 

ma)iaraj>am asapalnatt prtliivyam | *‘9022 

“ Dhrtarastra's son desires to have unrivalled rule over this earth ’’ 

sasvaje cavadat pr U /> /tfopafnostu te pali(> || 

“ She embraced her and said ‘ May your husband be uithout 
rivals 

A woman ivho has been betrothed to another is called anyapUroa 
or parapurva it being implied that such a woman has had access to 
another man The princess Amba is refused as anyapurva or parapurta 
both by Bhiama and Saubha ^alva 

tarn abravit Salvapalib aiiuyann i>a v pate 

tvaiar/apun’ffr^S pahani bhiry^rthi \anvaroini | 5 1724 

The king of halvas as if smiling said to her, ’ 0 beautiful lad>, ! do 
not wish to have as wife you, who have belonged to another ’ ’ 

katbam asnudvdho raji pawunwm prave*ayet || 5 1727 

“How can a king like me admit a woman who belonged to another?” 
Brother’s Wife 

Brother s wife (man speaking) is mentioned by the descriptive term 
bhralrdara or is called bhratur hharya 

yavtjataa tava IhjvturhfiSrite turaiutoiumc | I 9934 

There are these two ivi\es of hca'cniy beauty, of your younger 
brother ” 

8>Scarn tada VjlvkTO inabjmuii rn } 514534 

“I begged the favour of the great sage VySsa for my brother's 
wives ” 

The word dara which is always used m plural is used once in the dual 
in the text 

r c nrtrt r «atiib»‘r5j^in?r«nab 

lMa I I \ apit It »• IT cn tc ps 'll 
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The word jnalibharya occurs once and means the wife of an 
agnate relation. The position of a jnctilharya is fixed. She is 
wife of one, can act as wife of certain others — is mother to some, 
daughter-in-law to others. She cannot be degraded the way Draupadl 
was degraded. 

Ica^ cSnyo /na/i&AarySm vai vipfskattum taltiSrluti 1 

aniya ca eabtum vaktum ysthokUl Draupadi tvaya || 5.12628. 

“ Who but you could have insulted and ^vronged the wife of an agnatic 
relative in the way you did by bringing Draupadi in the open assembly, 
and by speaking to her as you did.” 

Dauchter-in-law. 

The daughter-in-law is called vadfM and snuso. In more than one 
passage she is equated to the daughter. Son’s wife and brother’s son’s 
wife are called by the word oadhu or snuso. Even more distant cousin’s 
sons' wives are termed daughters- in- law . And so the word is used 
in a classificatory sense. 

yatbS ca tvabbinandtmt ndAp adya t^aumasaiovn^m | 

tathi bbOyo*bhinftndt;ye aCtaputftm guoSnviUni |} S.)9I.12 

0 daughter-in-law, as I am congratulating and blessing you in these 
your rich marriage dress, so may I once again congratulate you as the 
virtuous mother of sons.” (KuntI addressing Draupadi)* 

cadhunan hi me tvam dharmaparania nil (| 2.027 

” You who act according to dharma distinguish yourself among my 
daughters- in- law . ” (Dhttarastra says this to the w Ife of his brother s 
sons). 

tijthanti ceme kurava}) lahhly^m iisb autlnSm ca tathl umtanam || 2.60.43 

In this assembly are the Kuru men, masters over their sons and 
daughters- in-law " (Draupadi is here addressing all the elder generation 
of Kurus as her fathers-in-law). 

tram fu aairaanujap^ me treyuT dhannacSrioT ( 2.63.56. 

” You who act according to Dharma are the best among my daughters- 
in-law ” (Dhrtarajtra says this to Draupadi, the wife of his brother s 
sons). 
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In the folIoMng passages the daughter-in-law is placed in the same 
category as the daughter. The daughter-in-law is addressed as pulri 
(cf. above) as \vc have already seen. 

mr.'i'ante lcura%ai ceme nunje k^laija • 

inuiivn duJiiUram can-a Ui^i'amlnim anathatnn li 2£2 7 

*' I consider this as a sign of (decadent ) times that the men of the Kuru 
race allow their daughter- in-law who is like a daughter, to beharrassed 
when she is innocent.” 

prSpya flruRi rne b«m Sili*|d ^dr/n^ane | 

tpfttyZnlia fftujSnam ca vidKy tlad I 929 

” 0 beautiful woman, you have come and taken possession of my right 
thigh. That is the place for children (sons and daughters) and the 
daughters- in-law." 

The word pw-snusa occurs once and means wives of grand-sons or 
great-grandsons. 

ca promu^t a'lva DbrtirSUnsrs umjaUb 

luletvsfS IviUKiti haUnZtb'i ca It ^ 13930 

" The daughters-in-law and the grand-daughters-ln-lav. of 
DhrtarSslra. their masters and husbands and sons having been killed 
(weeping with Gandh2r1). 


Son-in-Lav. 

The son-in-law is called jamatr. 

M c* pir^laran anutnjpya yath'psUm ipoKal {t 3.100 42 

** The frog king look his leave of his son-in-law and went the way he 
had come.” 


Brother of Husb.\nd or Witz. 

Husband's brother is dei'r and wife's brother is sycla or stjala, 

Wy lAa p-nxiili forytUnVAU ie ca rtf ^ t 
IkStl T*i stru'iLKjttna 
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“ When spohen to thus she wept loudly and being overcome by the 
faults (like small mmdedness etc ) inherent m feminine nature began to 
suspect her virtuous brother-m-law 

yoyam ra)no Viratasya Kicalto nama BKaralt | 
senani punisavyagKra ^lah paramadunnatih || 4 177 

" 0 Bharata tiger among men • This Kicaka who is the head of 
Virata’s armies and who is also his brother-in-law (said to me, 
“ be my wife ’ ) 

Certain kinship terms denote a whole class of relations There are 
guru bandhu, handhava, jnali samhandbm, janya and apta 

Guru is not a kinship term in its usual meaning, which is the teacher 
or preceptor but it is often times used to denote all people or any person 
older than oneself m the immediate family circle Thus an elder brother 
is a guru to a younger brother The father-in-law, the mother-m-Iaw. 
the wives of the elder brothers-in-law, the father, the mother etc are all 
regarded and referred to as guru 

guTOT anuprav«to hi nopaghato yaviyvah I 
yaviyaso nupr&veis lyeiihisya || 120527 

" Entry of a younger after the elder is not censurable, while entry 
of the older after the younger is a breach of duty on the part of the 
older ” 

gauiMl puiaysm^sa Lam> ot kama at vaya$y*vat | 

kams c d abhyavacUt prempa kai^ cid spy abhiv^diiah || 121339 

‘ He greeted some with greetings worthy of elders — greeted others 
as contemporaries bowed to some with love and revered m turn by 
some ” 

kaantam e%a mayS rajan gimtr nab paramo blwTan | 3 7^1 

“ 0 king ' I have already forgiven you You are our highest Guru ' 
(You are the eldest of us a!)) 

t Irae sabhayam upadistasastrab i 
guructhanab gurava^caiva larre i 
tesam agrc nolsah- slhatum eva H 26029 
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** I fear to stand in front of all those elders\erscd in the traditional 
lore — all these elderly relatives ^vho are sittinjj in the assembly.” 
Dhnatas^tasranispadam Vtdura* ca la \22Xl 
yam drijvJ prailfiitam s««}fiTT f^Wpy anto'syau tail* 
putr9ranT.m pantyasin fjmHusO'Sane rat* 

“ Dhrtarastra and Vidura went to the forest. Seeing this the good 
Kunti always bent on seiving the elders, followed them, leaving the 
kingdom of her sons.” 

praj'atnSc ca jam t^ddhau Justus* Tam dniottanu 3 198.20 

‘ 0 best of Brahmins. I make every effort to serve my tvso old gurus 
(parents) ' 

bhartlro \au(>l maKjim £uni*u>ru^eciu ca 3 22237 
nitj-am Srj'fn aliam KunlTm., ivaj'a'n pancar^my eta 3.22238 

” My husbands abide by my will because I always serve the ciders of 
the family, I myself without any help attend to the wants of the 
rev ered mother-in-law Kuntf.” 

numa’bMrya ta>a iCurvriti SunJ^t^iWirMla 

rtima bhrryS u>-a <'5dhQf Up«>J**8rt*b!iyabMjat4 1 2W 16 

Sunda said, ” She is my wnfe and your guru (to be rev cred as an elder). ” 
Upasunda replied. ” She is rny vvifc and therefore your daughter-in-law 

The words bandhunn^ handhava ^tc generally used in plural and where 
they are used in singular they arc often times used in a collective sense 
They both mean ” a relative ’ either on the mother’s side or father's 
side. They refer to any person who is in any vsay related in a bilateral 
family. 

In some passages the word fcond/iti may be construed to mean friend, 
but as all friends were bound by tics of relationship ultimately a friend 
meant a relation. On the other hand m certain passages handhu is 
distinguished from friend as a mere relative. 

itnuirt by itmano Itsv^^T Jtmsiva i pr- Ivrunsb 5 34 62. 

One self is one’s owm kin and one’sown enemy. 

y*8i erd »rf aiC'?c'.i*s»mtr*blA>Tna ww'e 

M ev» te'i'm un lalfam t! tr»*ib Ul p**«j»eir> 5J5.35 
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“ He who acts like a friend even when unrelated, is a real Idn, a real 
friend, is the refuge and highest good.” 

Irutvaiva tit Itarnu niyantruiri itm* ^a^ai tvya viu satia llondhavaia 5 6] 8. 

(Bhisma to Kama) “ On even hearing of that deed you should with 
your kin (friends ?) restrain yourself *’ 

ahoUbhalcarain dmam alpai vanam alpalcicn 

nedrsraa ioncIAum ia^dya jaWAatsA aulittani edhate 5131 25 

“ The kindred do not get any happiness through a relation or through 
relations who are satisfied with small things, who live petty lives and are 
mean and petty “ 

Kar^o vaikartanas tava mantri neta ca banJhat ca 5 165 4 

“ Kama, the son of Vikartana, is your adviser, leader and kin 
(Genosse)." 

tiathate hi luhrd yatra na taniha tatra tialhaii 5 104 6 

“ A friend stands by you m situations where a kindred turns 
away.” 

tatha iandkmstfm api vidJuvJnJw ca vKtIfu hanjyantiha m^navai 3 188J0 

“ Also, people will i oh the money of even those widows who have 
kindred,” 

sarve te priyam icchanti ISndhavSh aahasrnjaywh 3 36 15 

* All your kin together with Srnjayas wish well of you.’ 

na taaySjvo na ca ratho na bhrata na ca AoixttmMA 

vane mvasata rSjan ijyjante tma LaiLcana 34941 

” To him living in the forest were not left (he was not allowed to have) 
the horse, the chariot, the brother or the kinsmen.” 

The words bandhu and handhava are well illustrated in the following 
verses from the Adiparvan, ! 45th Chapter. 

yatitam vai mays purvam yalM ivaia vettha brahma^i 

yatah kscmam tato gantum tTiya nu mam na rtnitam 26 

• 

iha ]itS viTfddhl'smi pitl ceha mameti ca 

uhlavaty asi duimedhe y<.cyamfna ntaySsalqit 27 
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destroyed When one who is not an agnatic relation, challenges the 
familv, that seizure is not brooked by good men 
dhumaj’ante vyapetani )valanlj sah tani ca 
DtiTtaraftrolmuksniva }ncilajo bkaratarsablu 536 58 

‘ 0 Dhrtarastra, best among Bharatas, the agnatic relations are like 
sticks used for firebrand They smoke when separated but burn clearly 
when bound together ’ 

mahan apy ekajo vfksah balavan stspratislii tab 
praaabya eva vatcna sakKaskandbain vimard turn 3 33 60 

atha ye sab ta vrkjsb samgba ab suprat slhitab 

te hi ^ghrataman vatan sahante nyonyasaxi^rayat 5 36 6] 

anyonyasamupaj^hambhad aryonyapasrayepa ca 
inolayah saffiprmarJhante aaras colfioI3ny uh 5 36 63 

‘ A mighty tree deep-rooted if standing alone can be destroyed by 
a stormy wind but trees which stand well clustered can withstand even 
the strongest wind by sheltering one another In the same way by 
mutual help and trust does a family (agnatic relationship) grow like 
lotuses m a pond 

yo ]^i m prat grhanati dandram dinam atunm 
sa pulrapaiubhir vrddhitn ya^a^ cavyayam a^nute 539 15 

* He who supports a needy and a stricken agnatic relative becomes 
prosperous by getting sons and cattle and gams undying fame 

vigupa hy api samraksya jnaiayo bharalar^aliha 

kim punar gunavantas te piasadam lomi dmanam Pepdavan m 539 18 

Agnatic relations must be protected even though undeserving of 
protection The Pandavas are worthy and virtuous Be good to the 
poor sons of Pandu 

;nali(Atr vrgrahas tata na kartavyo bhsvarth na 
sukhani saha bhojyani jnfllbhir bharaUraabha 53921 

‘ One, wshing for the goods of this earth should not fall out with his 
agnatic relations All the happiness of this earth must be shared with 
ones km 

ya^ eSnyo jnSlihHart/Sm %ai viprakartucn taibaibati 
aniya ca labham vaktum yatbokta dnupadi tvaya 51268 
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“ ®Who else \\ould insult the wife of an agnatic relation as has done by 
bringing Draupadi in the open assembly and by speaking to her as he 

did ?" 

Ivalto hy ajatyslabhena jnaiinam me amm bhavet | I 4335 

“ My family (agnatic clan) will be blessed by getting an offspring from 
vou.” 

wlliSjKa bbaitt S»tTni»lbe /nHiIripm sukbam ll I 73 16 

“ Get up, good Sarmistha and work for the good of your kindred.” 

tato c!a<Iau Vasudevo janjartlie dhatum ultamam | 
luraQam vat Subhadra>ali jnaliityam maluya'^ab II 1 213 4ll 

“ Then Vasudeva gave as dowry for 3«bhadra a lot of money dowry 
which is to be given by agnatic relations ” 

JnOta^ yawn n 1 l^a a)’iir vi^amih kuIapImMnib 
B& )]vel loke grame dnimn i%aiVa)»b 1 13624 

eko vr|c«o bi yo grime parpephallnvitah i 

outyo bb»ati tnrjhaiiT areanli'sb sOp&jstab |) 10625 
e*am ca baba^ab *urS fiolmjo dbarmassm^nlSb i 
te iTvanti aukham lake bba%inti ca nirimsyib II I 0826 
.. .jTv'anty anioiiyam i9rit)i drumJb kinanaji oa || 1 I38J7 

‘ One, who has no enemical kin, who are a blot to the family, may hope 
to live happily, like an only tree in a village An only tree full of leaves 
and fruit and without rnal kindred is worshipped as a fetish. Those 
also who have many agnates abiding by the family law, and who are 
valorous, they also h\e happily and unafraid in this world, like forest 
trees which live by mutual support 

Jhali are the hWng kin Nowhere are dead ancestors mentioned as 
Jhatis of the living. That the reference is always to the livings agnatic 
kin is made clear in the following: — 

prah^ subn i\-a;4no yo )-«tbeb3 1 
k*i^'e Mite tj'SD'st' m5ra\aif b» 1 
UlbS tarta liTtupioj-arb manu»ysm 
tj'ajanli tad>ab aeS'tti dcMuimpblb * 1653 
MO-it BkY 62-12 
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‘ Just as on this earth, the kindred and the friend abandon a man 
when he loses his •\\ealth, so in heaven the host of gods abandon him 
who loses his merit.’ 

dharmanityah sada pa^jur mamasit priyati^d dkiub | 
sarvesii;ria/i;u tatka mayi tv asit Vi'tsatah || M302 

‘ Please give a second king for the line of the Kurus, a king who will 
multiply the line of his ancestors and who will protect the line of his 
kindreds ’ 

/ns/ifomaaii/a goptaram pitrpam %amta\a'dkaiuni 1 
dvitiyam Vuruvam'asyB rapnam datum arkaai || I 10012 

‘ Pandu always abided by Dharma, cared for the well being of his 
kindred and was particulary attentive to my needs ’ 

raja rajna]} katkam a*dkak kimayan nrpatiialtama I 
tadrSjnak tamniv^kya tvam rudrSyopajiklrsati | 
te tvlm ^aliksayaVaram vayam SrtSnujannak | 
jno/ivrddhi nimittirtkam vmiyantum ikagatak | 2 20 B, 12 

" 0 best of kings, how can a king kill other kings ? You have 
imprisoned kings and wish to offer them as sacriBce to Rudra, You 
are thus destroying your kindred (the kstriyas as children of Manu 
are thought of as kin) and we wishing to protect the oppressed, and 
wishing the prosperity of the kindred have come to prevent your 
action.’ 

Sambandhin means a person related by marriage 
dStas ca kt knike^ak umKmdAi ca pnyai ca nak | 566 17 

* Hfslkefa has come as a messenger, he is related to us by marriage 
and is dear to us ' (DhrtarSstra to Duryodhana). 

Si up>IaJuto vTras cedit*jo mak^ratkak } 

Dkfsiaketuk . P^ndavasytha |i 51^3 

DhrJtSketu.thesonof ^ls'upa!a,andthekingof Cedlis a great charioteer 
and is related by marriage to the Pandavas. 

ukto mayl Viaudevak punak punar opakraK | 
jamJonJAffu lamim yptim vartas« MadhmCdana || 5 15427 
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‘ The messenger said, “ King Drupada has prepared a feast for the 
bridegrooms party Enjoy it and do not let Krsna remain long at your 
house ” 

tato raja }a]na na), saputro | 
janj/Srlftayulctam bahu tal tad agra^am | 
saminayamasa sutam ca kfanam 
aplavya ratnair baKubbir MbKusya I 1906 

‘ The king Yajnasena with his sons brought the best of everything as 
the gift for the bridegroom And brought also his daughter after adorning 
her with precious jewels ’ 

The word apta is not a kinship term It is used for people who are 
loyal and trusted and is used of spies who generate trust m others and 
can thus know the secret of others, or do harm to them Safljaya is 
once called apta Vidura is called aptatama (the most trusted) but 
nowhere has the term any definite kinship connotation as it can be equally 
well translated by the word trustworthy The word anapta is used of 
of one who cannot or should not be trusted 

tuhrdim yatam^n^nSni aptath aaba cilcittikaih | 

‘ He died in spite of all the efforts of his friends, working with the 
help of trusted doctors ' 

krtsm hi vyaktsm Sgneyam i3am ve'm* ve 1 
»ilpibhih sukrtam hy apt<jth || I 134 14 and 15 

‘ This house seems to be made of combustible material by the help 
of trusted carpenters 

ajiaplair daltam adatte naiab ^aslnm lohaiaoi | 

^vSvic charaoam pramucyeta huti^anit }| I 133 22 

tato ragnam carasr opiais carab aantupanTyata }| 1 192 1 

Then news was brought hy the kings trusted messengers ’ 
ad>a tin kutalair vipraib soVtair iptalfinihh | 

KuntTputrln bhedajamo || 1 1934 

Now we shall try to divide the sons of KuntI by employing clever 
trustworthy spies 

te loplrahiraib lamdhiva vadhyantim oplo^ribhih | 1 193 16 
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'* They should be hilled through some trustworthy members of the 
thieving profession ” 

mapiaft lann optalanasya vtcam | 

Su)-odhano Vidurasyavan*anja | 
sutasya raja DhrtaraStrab pnj'aisi | 
satnbudhyamano \iarte dharmam eva (| 5.2611 

“ Himself unreliable and paying no head to the words of the most trust- 
worthy Vidura the good-fighting King Dhrtarastra is do ng wrong, 
though otherwise exhorted in the interest of his son ' 

u\aca opto dulab Samjaya aupnyoai || 530A 

‘ Sahjaya you are a loyal messenger and dear to us 

maptanarp pragrabat ham narendra | 
latbopiaRO/n nigraKae cam rajajt | 
bhumim tphihm durbalatvcd tnanUm I 
na Yakuts t>am rslcs turn Kauraveys || 5 32 29 

‘ 0 Kaurava give you cannot retain this prosperous kingdom as you 
have weakened yourself by accepting the alliance of untrustworthy (can 
also be translated as not km) men and by casting way the loyal ones 

VarSijeyam ana)amm pin*air ap/a^M fub || 3 5710 

“ She caused Varsneya to be brought to her through trusted 
messengers 

There are certain other terms which are used to denote a 
family, a household a patriarchal line etc Their connotation must 
be fixed from the context in which they occur m the critical text 
These w ords are — 

kulumba, HmIo gotra, tamsa, anixiya, aniavoya 

From the following it hill be CMdent that k^itumba is the immediate 
household and kMtumbim is the homewife * — 

Btho kasnut Samjaya Papdavasys | 
utiab nab purayatab s^'a^arma 1 
yatbalblatam avasatab k^lairtafn \ 
putakalfut aadbu vilgpam ittba (! 5294 
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‘ 0 Samjaya on what grounds do you assert that the Pandavas 
have failed in the traditional duty — Pandavas who carried 
household according to custom and who abided by their traditional 
duties.’ 

yada pravasate bKartS itufiimiiarthaia kenaat | 
sumarovamakSpata bbavSmi viatacanpi 1| 322229 

' When my husband is away on travel on some matter concerning 
the family, then I live like an ascetic without flowers and 
rouge. ’ 

ye ca dharmab svasrva me kathiuh pura | 

bbikaabali^raddham iti sthalipakas ca parvaau I 

m*nyan«m manasatVara ye cSnye viditi maya || 

tin sarvan anuvartanii divarairtm atandnU || 3 22 32 and 33 

' All the formalities which are traditional to this house like giving of 
alms, giving of bali, making funeral oblations and carrying out the 
stbalipaka sacrifice as also the paying of honour to certain revered persons, 
and all customs told to me by my mother'in'law all these I 
conform to without fail, day and night.’ 

mayi tarvam samijsjya hilamham bbaratarsabh^b I 
upS;anarat3b sarve gbatante «ma || 3 22252 

‘ Gmsigning the whole family to my care, my husband’s care, only 
for the worship of gods ’ 

Kula originally means a household It is however used frequently 
in an extended sense to mean the family living in one household It also 
means the whole family including its living and dead members 
It seems to have reference to the agnatic relationship when one spoke 
of one’s ^ufa but is used with reference to mother's and maternal uncle s 
family as the word jna/i never is. 

ekiValan caran bhaikayam dve ca panca ca | 

aaambbave v3 bbaikayaaya carannan a^any api i 1.110 12 

‘ I shall live by begging only once a day at seven houses and if I should 
not obtain any alms living without food ’ 

grSme sudni praearan ^o^nt bbantarfaUta | 

praviitaa tal kulam yatra purvam canlavams tu aal^ || 31977 
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King of Bharatas ! he was in the habit of begging alms at 
respectable houses in the to^vn. He entered the house which he had 
often visited.’ 

Uto raja^Wv^ri prasupUm m tain nffttcn i 

ratrau parSsum utjrjja niicakramur anmdamSh {| 22210 


‘ The killers of enemy went out, of the city leaving the dead king as if 
sleeping, at the door of the palace (king's house).' 

tau sametya matiarBja KuruCejtvCsau tad* i 
ubhayor kaufalyam par)'aprcchai~in || 2.2613 

‘ The kings of Kuru and Cedi met each other and asked after the health 
of each others families.’ 

Duryodhaneiu yady etat pipam tesu puia kitam 1 
IvajS Jtu^ovrddhena pratySnejim nare<«ra It 53029 

‘ 0 King, you are the eldest of your dan (family) did not right the wrong 
which Duryodhana had inflicted on them ’ 
samupetini S9bbi|;i puru<«to»vaub 
itui»ainUi)im na gacebanti ytpt bn«nt vuutab 
vRutaa tv avihtn^m alpadhan«ny ap< 

hdasamp^hyom tu gsccKantt karasnit ca mahad yatab t 5 36 2S and 29 

' Those families which are of low moral character, ncser multiply, 
even though they possess, cattle, horses and men. But families of a high 
moral character though possessing but small fortunes, are multiplied 
and gain great fame.* 

a<tau guKab puniaam dlpayanli 

praij^a ca t.'ou/i/tim ca damab rrutam ca | 53345 

' Eight things make a man shine — wisdom, birth in a good family, 
self-control and learning etc.' 

Such terms as m5/r-^u/o (the mother's house-family), the pilr-kuh 
(father’s family), matulakula (the maternal uncle's family), and 
l^r?rn'-^:ufa — the Vrspi line, Bhr^ukofo. the Bhfgu line occur also . 
These wious usages show that word Kofa is applied to the family and 
includes the dead as well as the living members of the same. Just as 
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one uses English terms like the house of Tudor, the house of Windsor 
etc., so the expressions like Vr$niJ(ula must be interpreted.^ 

The word golra appears but very rarely and its exact significance cannot 
be determined from the contexts in which it occurs. It may mean family 
or household. 

etsvat hi n^sti kimcid the siakam | 

n3midhc>'am ca gotram a tad epy caam na ^laj-ate || 5,71 15 

‘ Not even this much is in this uorld that belongs to the Pandavas. 
Not even their name and Gotra remain to them. ' 

The word vamsa occurs often and can be best translated by the English 
word line. Ailavamsyas mean the Icings born in the line of Da , Iksvaku 
vamysai mean the kings born in the line of Iksvaku. The word vamsa 
seems to have reference to the linear arrangement of a family shown in 
gcneological tables. There are many men born in a ^ufa— the ruling 
man and those whom he succeeded as also those succeed him, form the 
uamia. In two places the word vamsa is compounded with h^^a to mean 
the line of kings upholding the name of a certain family. It must however 
be noted that words like k^lakftra and vamsaJ^ara seem to have the 
same sense where k^la is used as a synonym of farhsa, both the 
expressions meaning “ one who gives his name to a line or a family 
The expressions may also mean simply the continuer or upholder of 
the line. 

msy^ tu raksitavyeyam pun b'urataMttanu [ 
y3vad tajnoa)a nTlasya ^kKomiadharj iti || 22634 

‘ 0 best of Bharatas, I must guard this city as long as there are reigning 
kings of the line of Nila.' 

na ca tamsak<t’'as putras tasyajiyata kasoina | 2 16 20 

* To him was not born a son who could uphold his line.' 

eko iamsaiharo\i aura akasyam sambhavisyati || 3 104 15 

* To one (of your queens) shall be born only one brave son who shall 
continue the line. 

Pancajanyab aruto veda poncaiomaoWos tu sab | 32105 

^ 'llw MarSjbi v»ord gAora means a IwuaeWJ juat as ^/o does while p/iorSne means alamily 

or a line. 
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In Vedas he IS known as Pahcajanya and is the bunder of Five 
imes 

satsu k^iloi'amsasya nasanam 
kalim putrapravadena Samjaya tyam aiiianam 5 131 27 

* Through you who are the doer of infamous deeds, the destroyer of 
the family and the line, I have given birth to Kali, m the guise of a son ’ 

ajad^-a tirthasevt kurud\aha 

avai'omsam gddKared rajan snatva vai twniatnald^ 3BI 34 

0 best of Kurus, who art fond of pilgrimage, go to Vamsamulaka 
because by bathing there one uplifts one s \amia ‘ (In this verse is made 
clear the analogy bet^^een a Bamboo which grows in a linear direction by 
adding one nodule to another and a human pedigree which runs from 
father to son Vamsamulaka must have been a bamboo thicket growing 
near a river and by bathing near the roots of this thicket one secured the 
growth of one’s family, and the continuity of one’s line of succession- 
(obviously a piece of sympathetic magic) 

The Nsords anvaya and anvavaya refer to single lines of succession 
At two places in the Aranyaka Parvan the word stands fora “ son ' as 
one who succeeds, though this usage is peculiar 

Cyavtnasyvniove l^iab Idiy^to vedavid^i varab i 48 3 

' Born m the line of Cyavana, famous and best among the knowers of 
Vedas ' 

Agnir agra)'a'’o nama bhanor evont-atfas lu sab 3211 13 

‘ The Agrayana fire is the son of Bhanu ’ 

caturbKib sahitaib putrair bhanor evowiqw* lu sab 3211 14 

* He, the son of Bhanu, with his four sons/ 

asti soimniJtil/* jaub kaicin ni^pab sakta 51126 

’ In the line of Soma is a king who is my friend ’ 

Summary 

(a) 0) In the parent’s generation distinct kinship terms of dcsignatory 
(like matula mother’s brother) or descriptive (pituh svasar father’s sister) 
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type exist for mother's brother, mother’s sister and fatliers 
sister 

(5) No separate term exists for father’s brother He is everywhere 
addressed as father or younger father Mother’s sister is also called 
mother once 

(it) In the ego s generation no term exists for children of mother's 
brother, father's sister or mother's sister and for father s brother’s 
children All these are called brother and sister Thus the concept 
of cousmship 13 entirely absent^ In the son s generation no 
terms other than son exist for brother s son (man speaking while 
a separate term svaiuya is used to designate a sister’s son (man 
speaking) 

(ill) The term brother covers the follo%ying relations own brother, 
father s brother s son, father s sister s son, mother s brother’s son, 
mother’s sister s son, father’s father’s (grandfather s) brother s son's 
son, father's father s father s (great-grandfather s) brother s son s son’s 
son 

(ly) The term father covers the following relations father, father's 
elder and younger brothers — all father's cousins of the father 


(u) The term mother is used for own mother, mother’s co*ivives, 
mother’s sisters, father’s brother’s mves father’s cousin s wives 

(uf) The terms daughter and sister were very probably used m the 
same way as the terms son and brother but the epic data have not 
yielded any examples (except one cf above) of such usage as 
references to women relatives are very rare 

(vtt) The term son covers the following relations o^vn son and 
cousin’s son 


^ In modem limes in the countnes lo the south o( Nerhada the practice o( aosS'Cous n 
mamage is \videly prevalent ITe parallel courms are placed rn a par uilh cne orvn hrothert 
and « sten and arc termed just brothers and sister Tl e cro<s cous ns hoNsever receive 
special kinshjp-tcrms and the term maj asm Marathi bni g out ihcir fund on as marriaE^ mat<< 
It often happens that o soith Ind on reser es the End I tern cous n for a cros8<oi!sm and 
refers to a parallel cous n as a cousi i 


hrolher or $ sler 
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(ttfO The term father 'in-law Applied tn hmKanff s fnlKT and to all 
cousins of hushand’s father as also to fath'^r’s Rrandfather and all male 
relatiscs of that pcncration 

(ix) Mothcr-in*Iaw stands for the ov»n mother of the huslwind as also 
all the sMves of the cousins of the father of the husband 

ix) The daughtrr-in Uns is the Vkjfe of the son ai also the "ife of the 
cousin's son 

(lO Terms exist for preat*{jrandfather on the one hand and prea* 
grandson on the other Thus s^-sen m**!!, three ahosc and three belou 
the generation of the ego formed a close1> Imi! uell rccogniscsl unit 
All these might have li\cd contcmporancoiHl> in a jotnt hou’ehold 
References show llwt ones good deeds I cnchllcd ancestors remotrd 
l)j sc\cn degrees from the <loer of the deeds pcnufi-— 

AranjaU Parsan) 
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The princes and kings who gathered together on the eve of battle were 
all connected with each other by the lies of blood, or the ties of marriage 
Their relationship can be traced on a genealogical table All these 
together formed a sort of a federation (Bi/nd) of allied royal houses 
They were bandhus and samhandhms of one another They belonged 
to various related or families Tlie k^las were made up of 
living and non-living members of a family and each ^u/a was known 
by the names of its illustrious ancestors The living members of 
a ^u/a or a patriarchal clan were called jnati while all those connected 
with a jnalt by marriage ties were called samhandhtm Within 
the jnah or /^u/a succession and inheritance was from father to 
the eldest son, the collateral line being ordinarily barred from 
succession This mode of inheritance or succession from father to the 
eldest son and then to the eldest son s eldest son is followed in giving 
king’s lists or anvaya anvavoya or anuvamsa 
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the patriarchal family was firmly grounded in the line of its ancestors in 
as much as the ancestors and their status were a guarantee of the status 
of the present members. Mutual behaviour and the rights and duties of 
all the living members of this family were determined at the very birth of 
each member and the fate of the future generations was also more or 
less fixed by the predetermined position of the living members. 
The inheritance was generally held in common for the benefit of all ; 
nominally the eldest male being m absolute authority. According to 
the best tradition the common properly could be divided neither duringthe 
life-time of the father, nor after his death, although such a partition 
was not unknown. In Adi Parvan is told the story of two brothers 
who. Instead of living amicably together, wished to divide their 
patrimony. They died and were born as an elephant and an 
alligator fighting wth each other and were ultimately both eaten by the 
divine eagle Garuda. (1.25.13). In the kingdom of Uparicara every- 
thing went on in the best traditional way and “ the sons never desired 
a partition from their fathers ’* (1. 57. 10). When the kingdom was given 
to Pandu he also ruled in a beneficent way over all his agnatic relations 
and was specially kind to his brother DhrtarS?tra (1.130.2). Duryodhana 
envisaged a future in which he and his descendants would have to live 
as dependants of Pandavas, finding satisfaction in whatever food and 
clothing was given to them by the Pandavas {<e Vayam rajaaomsena hinah 
saha suiair apt . . . .satatam nirayam praptah parapindopajlvinah 1.129.16 
and 17). Thus one who succeeded to the office of the head of the family 
also held all the property, though it was held in order to enjoy it in common 
with all agnatic relations. The bead of this family was the father of tbe 
family who had absolute power over all the members of his family. 
We have thus the joint family with the joint property, the succession 
and inheritance from father to eldest son and the absolute rule of the 
father. These three principles sometimes clashed and the problems 
arising out of the antagonism of these three principles of the family 
organisation were solved in various ways as the following examples will 
show. 

When we read the kings’ lists as given in the Adi Parvan we notice 
' though the kmgs had more than one son the kingdom 
"nerally inherited by the eldest son. Certain notable e.xceptions to 


' occur. 
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The prmces and kings who gathered together on the eve of battle were 
all connected with each other by the ties of blood, or the ties of marriage. 
Their relationship can be traced on a genealogical table. All these 
together formed a sort of a federation (Bund) of allied royal houses 
They were bandhus and sambandhins of one another They belonged 
to various related ^u/as or families. The ^u/as were made up of 
living and non-living members of a family and each k^la was knmvn 
by the names of its illustrious ancestors The living members of 
a k^la or a patriarchal clan were called jfiah while all those connected 
with a jfiati by marriage ties were called sambandhins Within 
the ]hati or kala succession and inheritance was from father to 
the eldest son, the collateral line being ordinarily barred from 
succession This mode of inheritance or succession from father to the 
eldest son and then to the eldest son’s eldest son is followed in giving 
king’s lists or anvaya, anvavoya or anuvamsa 

The relationship of father and son was so conceived that the living 
person of a was the physical counterpart of his father and so of 
all his ancestors The continuation of a line was absolutely necessary 
for the ensuring of the regular feeding of the ancestors in heaven. As 
?ong as one remembered one’s ancestors and cared for them on the 
day of the yealry SrMdha so long did the ancestors remain m heaven. 
A man entering his wife is born through her again (1.6836). 
This same concept is developed in the Mbh. into one of memory 
of the dead. As long as there is some one who remembers the dead 
so long may the dead live in heaven. YaySti was pushed down from 
heaven because nobody remembered who he was King Indradyumna 
who had fallen from heaven because nobody knew who he was, regained 
his lost heaven as soon as an aged tortoise remembered his name as 
an institutor of great sacrifices (3.101) The original idea seems to 
be that as long as the line continued unbroken, and as long as ancestor- 
offerings were made, so long was heaven assured to the men of a family 
Later on probably the idea came up that the same end could be achieved 
by making large religious gifts, by performing sacrifices and thus by 
getting the blessings of many, gain immortal fame here and eternal 
residence above. The patriarchal family owed its present existence 
and the status of its living members to the fact of these having certain 
common ancestors. This relation with the past was a physical bond, and 
Nvas the prime sanction for present claims as will be seen later. Thus 
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(a) The displeasure of the father Avas enough to deprive a son of his 
birth-right if the father was powerful enough Bharata set aside his 
nine elder sons in favour of Bhumanyu (1.89.17 and 18).^ Yayati set 
aside his elder sons and gave ihe kingdom to Puru, the youngest against 
the wishes of his subjects. 

(b) If the eldest son had some physical or mental defect he was set 
aside in favour of the younger. Devapi the eldest brother of Santanu 
was deprived of his inheritance as he suffered from some skin-disease : 
(5.147.14 and 17) so also was Dhrtarastra set aside in favour of Pandu 
because he was born blind (1.10223) It was thought that gods did 
not tolerate a king who was physically defective (5 147 25) Whena son 
was thus deprived of his inheritance the kingdom passed into the hands 
of a younger son and his descendants and did not as a rule revert 
to the descendants of the son who was deprived of his inheritance. 

All the intrigues of Dhrtarastra and his son Duryodhana were directed 
towards preventing the establishment of Pandu’s line That when 
once deprived of the kingdom neither Dhltara?tra nor his sons had any 
claim to the throne was fully realised by them as numerous passages show 
Duryodhana himself says (1.129.12-17), “ Pandu got the kingdom from 
his father and you lost it owing to your defect Now if PSn^avas g:et 
this inheritance from Pindu it is assured m their line from father to son 
and we deprived of the kingly line shall rot despised by all 
Dhrtarastra also asks his son how it would be possible to usurp the 
kingdom from Dharma who had got it from his father and grandfather 
(1.130.3 and 4). Gandhari stresses the same point (5.146.31 and 32) 
Especially significant is the expression, ” how can you hope for 
a kingdom when I was without a share in it " {mayyahkagim rajyaya 
kotham tvam rajyam kchasi 5.147.30). 

Every time the eldest son was set aside there was some stir created. 
Yay5tl had to give some plausible excuse for his high-handedness, and 

^ f^lran Jeadafa yanaha fifrjan loayorlhuoo menui 
teja'n fat batihudaydialf fad aiSyad^iSrJhMSi 9 158 
Burasai fislrahaa eaioa dating kltnma eoaea 
gudholpanno'paviddhof ea dayadd landhaoai ta faf 9159 
kardrm ea fohodhas cn h^lah paanarttaoat lolHd 
x'oya'T^allas ca taudras ea sad adavadtdmdhatah 9160 , 
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gave the border provinces to his other sons. Devapi and his aged 
father died broken-hearted as the consequence of Devapi not getting 
the kingdom and the Bhartiya battle which destroyed almost the whole 
Kaurava clan was fought as the result of the setting aside of Dhttarastra 
in favour of Pandu. Poweiful kings like Bharata and Sagara and Yayati 
could carry out their wishes successfully, but the untimely death of 
Pandu far away from the capital left his children and widow at the 
mercv of collateral relations. 

Certain behaviour patterns emerge out of the absolute pouer enjoyed 
by the father of the family. The father-son relationship is such 
that absolute obedience, respect and sacrifice is demanded by the father 
from his sons. In most of the stories in the critical edition this pattern 
is followed as in the cases of Puru, Rama Das'arathi, Bhisma and Jantu 
(sacrified by the father). On the other hand setting aside an aged father 
or circumventing his wishes while paying him homage in words are 
also given as behaviour of a sen whe is a blol to his family. Such 
sons are the sons of DTrghatamas (1.98 18 and 19) and Duryodhana 
himself. 

The husband->vife relationship is also one of obedience to and service 
of the husband by the wfe. The highest praise to a woman is patilokam 
oriicana * choosing the fate of her husband Such \somen were 
GandharT who bound her eyes when she heard that the husband chosen 
for her was blind, Madri who burnt herself on the funeral pyre of her 
husband, Sita, Draupadi, Damayanti and Savitri who shared the 
exile of their husbands. In order to beget children as heirs to the 
husband women had to subimt net only to the brother of their 
husband but to any brahmin appointed b\ their husband or the 
mother-in-law. 

In this household the daughter’s position was net tt sH enviable. 
She was freely employed for the sake of propituteg brsnniis or for 
contracting political friendships. lOintT describes sbo was given 
away to king Kuntibhoja in her duldhocd end ewen a-^^ay b/ ter father- 
in-law BhHma. (I blame my father. He rsve c=e to Kuctibhoja as 
a cunning man gives away wealth for ts cvn pgpes as . As a snrdi 
girl, playing with you with a fall was I nr- rV ever to Kgntibho^^. Wtai 
is the use of this life to me who was sc entree by the father and tb* 
falhcrs-in-law? (3.8861-63}. A— ha rxems in siTrJl^r ■ wt ' Js 
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Bh?mam dhtk ca me mandam pttaram mudhacelasamlyeriaham 
Vtryasulkena pa^yaslrwat prauertla 5 ]73 5 Woe to my father who 
disposed of me like an infamous woman by a bravery test (The bravest 
maj have my daughter) This exdamation also places the Svayamvara 
institute in its proper perspective Except Damayanti and Savitrl no 
woman in the epic stories has had a free choice of mate Draupadi was 
to be given to a man who proved himself to be superior to all others in 
archery and strength as Drupada wished to gam a powerful ally against 
Drona Dharma tells as much to Drupada when he began 
anxiously to enquire after the social status of the hero who had won 
Draupadi 

pnidiitatulka Drupadcna rajnft s^ncna virena tatKanuvrtt^ 

na tatra varnesu kna v vakaa na iva^lpe na kule lu gotre I 185 23 

King Drupada had set a definite lest for this girl She was won 
accordingly by this hero No questions were asked about the caste or 
the mode of living or the family or the name of the suitor Madhavi 
the daughter of king Yayati was hawked from king to king for the sake 
of horses ^armistha had to become the maid of Devayani to save 
her father s clan The daughters were thus nothing but pawns m the 
political game of alliances and counter alliances In the case of Bhadra, 
the sister of VSsudeva this is made very clear when Vasudeva advises 
Arjuna his friend to abduct her rather than take the chance 
of a Svayamvara ceremonj where the foolish girl might fancy another 
man I 

sa tvam Anuna kalySnim prastKya bhaa; n m menu 

hire avayamvera by asjab ko va v«da ciV r» tarn 1 21 ! 23 

No son IS given to another in adoption m the stones of the MahSbKarata 
while there is one case of a girl being given m adoption The system 
of adoption of a son is so universal and well accepted m the Dharma 
iSstras that the absence of even a single instance of an adoptive son 
requires careful examination into the concepts of son ship and father- 
ship In the Adi Parvan at two places a list of different kinds of sons 
IS given The first is given by Salointala (1 69 18) who quotes Manu 
as her authority and enumeiates ten sons five from own wife 
and five others (one who is found bought reared adopted and begot 
on another’s wife) Manu actually gives twelve kinds of sons and as 
^akuntala s enumeration is vague as regards the first five kinds of sons 
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it would be better to take Pandu’s list who not only enumerates 
different kinds of sons but gives a definite order of descending merit 
or worth : 

ime vai bandhuddytdah putrS dhumadir^dne 
Sad evcbandKud^y'daK putrsa tan {rnu me pithe 
s^3yatI)]ataVl pranita^ ca panlcritai ca )ab sutah 
paunaxbbavas ca kSnTnab svainnySm ca jSyate 
dalub krTt&h krtnmal ca upegsctbet svavaiii ca yah 
sahodho jatarctSs ca hTnayodjdhnas cs \ab 11127-29 

“ In the code of Dharma six sons are mentioned as bandhus (kin) and 
inheritors while six others are mentioned who are neither iflndAus (kin) 
nor inheritors. Of the fiist kind are own son, a son bom to one’s wife 
by somebody else to whom she is led, a son to one’s wife by somebody 
who is paid for this service, the son of a remarried w^fe by her first 
husband, the son born to one’s wife in her maidenhood and the son 
born out of free love (out of wedlock^) ” In the latter variety may be 
included : 

(1) an adopted son — a son given in adoption by bis parents, 

(2) a son bought from his parents, 

(3) one who is brought up as a son in the family perhaps an 
orphan, 

(4) one who has come of himself for protection, 

(5) wife’s son who is of an adult age at the time of marriage, and 

(6) one who belongs to a low caste. 

This list differs from the one given in Manu, Manu places the 
following among the first kind of sons : 

(1) a son born of oneself, 

(2) born on one’s ^vife through another, 

(3) an adopted son— given in adoption by the parents of the 
boy, 

(4) one who is brought up in the household without any foriral 
ceremony of adoption, 

(5) cne who is horn secretly — through a paramour to one’s wife, 
and 

MO-iiBkY 62-13 
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(6) one who Is rejected by his natural parents and adopted into 

one’s household. 

Of the six inferior varieties are : 

(!) one born to the wife m her maidenhood, 

(2) born to her at the time of her marriage, 

(3) bought, 

(4) the son of a remarried woman. 

(5) one who gives himself for adoption, and 

(6) one who is of a low caste. 

In these two lists there are remarlcable differences. In Pandu’s list 
there is one principle for distinguishing the two kinds of sons All 
sons born either to oneself or to one’s wife are placed in one category, 
that of a bandhu (kin) and dayada (inheritors), uhile sons who have been 
bought etc. are placed in the other category. The adult sahodha though 
born to one’s wife is rejected because as an adult he is generally 
recognised as another’s son and the last one, though one's son, is rejected 
as belonging to low caste. 

In Menu’s list the adopted son and the orphan brought up in one's 
household are counted among the first six, and the son born to the wife 
as a maiden and the son of a remarried wido%v (her first husband’s son ?) 
are rejected from the list. 

If we turn from this theoretical list to the octual practice in the epic 
we find that Pandu’s list is true to the usage depicted in Critical Edition 
while Menu's conception about sons is not borne out by the epic 
evidence. 

Pandu and Dhrtarastra are examples of pranita sons (called k^etraja 
in Menu’s list). An example for a parikr'tta son is not found. Karna 
is a hflriina son and could have got his share of Pandu 's kingdom 
if he had so chosen as is clear from Krsna's speech in which he asks Kama 
to join the Pandavas. Angada is the patmarbhava son of SugrTva. 
And Bhisma may be given as an example of a son born of a Svatrinl, 
Ganga came of her own accord to ^ntanu, lived with him without 
marriage as long as she chose, and deserted him at her sweet will. She 
w’as thus 8 si^aiVini' and her son was declared as heir to •^antanu. 
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There is, however, not a single example of a datla (formerly adopted) 
anda^r/nma son inheriting as a son in any of the stories of the 
Mahabharata. In fact these sons are definitely rejected by Pandu as 
unworthy. The critical text gives two definitions of son-ship. They are 
as folloAvs : 

(a) bahrc mo/3 pi/oA puira yena ^ytla sa tea 1 69 29. 

The mother is but a leather bag. The son is the father’s. The son 
is really his, who gives him birth 

(1) lUryom pati/r sampiacivid ia yasroS/ foi/tae pmo^t j Jpija th fiij5ta-n 1 68J6 

The jayahood of a jaya consists in that a man is reborn again when 
he enters his wfe as her husband. 

(2) t^istohasya fanayaf) 1 93 6 

The son is his, who has held the hand (in marriage). 

itStiTnfli M taho^hai ea lifinySycm ya» ca pyale 
VP^Mram fi/wom /oJya piafriih 51386 

As for one who is born of a maiden, one who was there at the time of 
the marriage of a girl, and bom to her before his marriagef^), his father 
is the man who marries his mother. 

The first may be called a biological theory m which the mother is 
conceived merely as an incubator whereas the father is the real generator 
of the child. Through this a man could claim the child of a woman 
to whom he was not formally married but marriage set up certain 
social considerations. TTe woman was the property of the man 
who married her and in the case of a married woman, the biological 
theory was no good, so wc ha\e the second theor> which is purely 
sociological and where fatherhood is defined as a social convention — in 
terms of property rights The progeny of a married woman belonged 
to her husband. A man was tbe father of all children bom to hts wife 
and so e\en after the death of a man, a man could get children born to 
him (who claimed his parentage) through his ^rido^v provided she 
remained his widow. During his own bfe-time if a man was incapable 
of procreating children he could command his wife to get children 
for him from somebody else, 
iio-li Bis Y 62— 13a 
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Thus the sons of ^alcuntala, Ganga and Sarmistha ^\eIe sons 
of their fathers according to the biological definition, and Pandu, 
Dhrtarastra, Dharma etc. were sons according to the second 
definition. 

No datta or /jr/rima (formally adopted or brought up as an orphan) 
son has inherited his father’s fortune in the vast number of cases 
recorded in the Critical Edition. 

Both the lists agree m denying the right of inheritance to a son of 
a low-caste. Such a son was Vidura and the Epic definitely says that 
Vidura was debarred from succession as he was hflrana (of a low -caste) 

1.102.23. 

A very remarkable fact is that there is one case of a daughter given 
away in a formal, solemn adoption. She was promised the eldest’s rights 
by her adoptive father. (1.104.2 and 3). Though what she gained by 
this position is not at all evident, she was used by her adoptive father for 
service to a Brahmin who pleased by her services would give the blessings 
to the adoptive father (3.287 and 288). Whatever the number of sons, 
there never was a superfluous son who could be given to another. The 
idea! state was supposed to be that of being a parent of numerous children. 
Having no son was the worst evil that could befall a man. Having but 
one son was almost as bad having none. The fears and tribulations 
of the parents of an only son are tellingly depicted in the story of Janlu 
(3.127.5-12) : The patriarchal joint family oscillated betw’een tivo 
extremes — both leading to probable extinction. One was of having 
but one son on whom rested the duly of continuation of the line, 
the other was having many sons feading to fraternal jealousies and 
a war ending in total destruction of the clan. But wherever the 
ruling patriarch was strong he could curb his brothers and his own 
children and theirs, and so for the sake of the fighting strength of the 
clan a numerous male progeny was always desired. The epic data 
do not show that any father would willingly give a son to another. 
How are we then to explain the institution of adopting a son which 
has become a very important part of tbe Hindu family organisation^ 
The gradual disappearance of Icvirate and NIyoga customs due to 
moral concepts about the post-nuptial loyalty of the wife, and the 
absence of i^anma children owing to insistence on the pre-nuptial 
chastity of the bride may be pointed out as the causes for the sudden 
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extinction In Travancore also where descent is reckoned through 
the female line a girl was adopted in order to avoid the extinction of the 
royal line 

It will be seen thus that adoption is known all over the world at the 
present time and so the negative evidence of the epic which has not 
recorded a single case of the succession of an adopted son or even 
a single case of formal adoption is significant The European data, 
and the classical data as also the Iranian data point to a late adoption 
of this custom by the people of Indo-European cultures 

Another interesting system which affects inheritance and succession 
IS the system by which the son of a daughter was appointed as heir The 
epic evidence is interesting It has only two cases of puirika’putra 
Prajapati — the father of all creation — lost his one thousand sons and so 
proclaimed his fifty daughters as putril^s They were given in marriage 
to various sages and to the moon, etc and gave birth to all the living 
creatures of this earth This particular conception of a pulnl^ daughter 
is entirely unknown to later texts A man is supposed to destine one 
of his daughters as the mother of his heir, but is not supposed to make 
all his daughters mio puirikps The above myth fathers the world on 
FrajSpati through his daughters and not through his sons In the 
same way without even mentioning the ^sord putri^a all Kstriyas ate 
declared as belonging to the solar line through being Manu's progeny 
Manu was the son of the Solar Deity He had sons and daughters^ 
His daughter Ila svas the ancestress of all the Kaura\a kings and yet 
they are placed on a basis of equality with the Ik$k*vaku kings who are 
born of the son of Manu The epic does not even give the name of the 
husband of Ila but says she was both father and mother to her son 
The other example of a putrika — son is the son of Arjuna born through 
Citrangada the daughter of the king of Maijalurapura. The place was 
somewhere in the south-eastern part of India and though a very elaborate 
explanation is given why Citrangada ivas made a pulrtko, the location 


•8 GusjON TU Kfiais p 83 

E Thukston Coila onJ Tnies cj SoaAetii Inda Vol IV p 82 
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2' 1 70 16 Pururavas tato Vidvan Ibyani samapadyaU 1 
la vai tasyabhavan mlU pita cell ht nat sniUra 1 1 
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of her father’s kingdom points out to matrilocal residence of the child 
as a southern — or non-Indo-Aryan custom. Apart from Manu’s 
daughter there is another example of a son getting the kingdom of his 
mother's father but there is no mention of the word pulrO^. Thus 
Pratipa s second son Balhika inherits his mother’s father’s kingdom and 
leaves his father’s kingdom to his younger brother ^antanu. Again 
m deciding this second much-debated point in Hindu law-books it is 
necessary to prepare a case book citing all clear and unambiguous 
reported cases of puirilia-pulras before it can be decided whether this 
institution was also not borrowed from matriarcbal and matrilocal 
people among whom the epic Indo-Aryans lived and with whom 
they sometimes contracted marriages. 

The incorporation of the dallakti system and the putrika-putra system 
changed the whole conception of fathership and sonship as defined m 
the epic as either a biological relationship or as a property relationship 
through wife’s possession. The dattaka and putriko-putra modes of 
sonship do involve ideas of property rights. The one is the assertion 
of the ruling male of his right to adopt a stranger. (The epic only 
recognises the right of disinheriting an oivn son). The other is the 
right of a father over his daughter. The daltako system especially 
struck a blow at the customs of Nijoga and leviratc and threatened the 
right of the collateral branches to mKcritancc if the senior branch became 
extinct. 

The customs of Niyoga and leviratc, implying a certain approach 
to polyandrous unions are found in the epic. The story of Bvhaspatt 
and Mamata shows that a younger brother had access to the 
elder brother’s wife The evidence is, however, rather confusing. 
Dhaimaraja’s speech to Arjuna where the junior levlrate is implied, 
is as follows 1.205.27. 

Ciiror onupraitso In noParWto j/eRjytat^ •.tfo 

The word anuprave'^a here means not just following but the exercise of 
marital rights after somebody else. ’The same word is used when 
Salyavali tells her daughter-in-law “ Kausalya : you have a husband’s 
brother. He will come to you today **. 

Ksu*ab'e deviras le’sU so’dj-a /i^no^neibsa^ 1 1002. 
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Also the objection raised by Draupadi's brother Dhrstadyumna indirectly 
lends support to junior levirate (I 188 10) “ How can the elder 

brother, knowing dharma, go with the wife of a younger ?' 
ytW yavh l<fttham bhoryom jyeflla Ih^ia dvijarf^ha | 
brahman samabhiarltla seidLirlloi: sams IrtpaJhana |[ 

Accordingly Krsns-Draupadi was married to the five brothers one 
after another, the eldest coming first and the others following according 
to seniority But actually when SatyavaU bids Bhisma to impregnate his 
younger brother’s wives this is against the sentiment expressed above 
(1 97 8,9,10) Also when Krsna m order to get Kama on the side of 
Pandavas tells him, that not only will he be the king as the eldest 
of brothers but he will also in due time have Draupadi as hiswifein 
Common with the other brothers (5 138 15) 

*ai|)ie ca talKa k«lc Draurady upagamisyal 

We may infer that junior levirate was preferred but m certain circumstances 
even senior levirate was practised The marriage of Draupadi must 
be looked upon also as a special modification of this custom of levirate 
A man had a right to his elder brother’s wife even during the hfe time 
of his brother as the story of Brhaspati and Mamata shows, this right 
however was exercised without the brother-mdaw being the husband 
of bis brother’s wife Nor could the children be claimed as his , however, 
by undergoing the formal marriage ritual all the brothers could have own 
sons from the woman A careful reading of the adhyayas dealing with 
Draupadi ’s marriage convinces us that such a marriage was not an act 
of divine vviU — -tMl a political necessity The five hrothers had finished 
their education and excelled all others It was the duty of then" father 
(uncle) Dhrtar5§tra to seek out suitable brides for them and to mirrj them 
But such a procedure would have upset all his plans of usurping the 
throne of the orphaned friendless princes 

I 70 16 Kama* specdi I 194J »vl)«c he compares them to b rds wh ch liaO not Jtl 
grown wings 

ibaca latlaniSrS} It $ampe ieca fStlhlca 
ajalofiakf'^h sisaiah sohiCl rtaea ISnJhlam 

You eouU not harm ihem even v.h«t» ihey Here here within jour reach like fcttglinS* tmfUe 
to fly (or without parti eru) ant! were but children 
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A marriage alwajs meant o political alliance, and the marriages of the 
five princes into five ruling houses would have gained them such strong 
partisans that DhtlarS^tra vsould not have been able to carry his designs, 
nor could Durj-odhana have conceived the plan of their utter destruction 
in the cumbustible house at Varanavata. So the five brothers were as 
good as exiled to a distant part of the kingdom (1. 130.20 and 131.11 
Dharma, kno\sing the purpose of his unde and yet aware of his helpless- 
ness consented to go.) An attempt was made on their life. And things 
looked so black that Dharma with his brothers and mother decided to 
live incognito. None of the brothers were married, their best friends, 
the house of the Yadavas thought them to be dead when suddenly Arjuna 
lud the good torlime to win Draupadi. While in this temporary 
eclipse they had entered a pact of always standing together and sharing 
cver>lhing, whoever it was that won it. Draupadi was won by Arjuna 
wnth the help of BhTma. Through Draupadi an opportunity was offered 
to make their claims on the Hastlnapura kingdom good, with the backing 
of the Somakas (Draupadt's clan) and Yadavas (their mother’s clan). 
If Draupadi had been married to Arjuna alone it would have Jed to mutual 
jealousiesand their one tower of strength, their unity, would have been 
broken. Dharma sees this clearly and promises that Draupadi should 
become the wife of all. He first offered that Arjuna should marry her, 
but Arjuna declined as the marriage of a younger brother with 
two elders unmarried would be committing a great 

sin and he left the matter in the hands of Dharma. 
The few Nerses that follow arc very clear. (1.182.11 to 15.) They 
seeing Krsna standing there, looked at each other and loved her in their 
hearts. Love was born in them when they sighted Draupadi. Then 
Yudhi?thira knowing what was going on in their minds and 

remembering Vyksa’s speech, said to his brothers being afraid of quarrels 
among themselves {mithohliedabhayal)—" Draupadi shall become the 
wife of us all Then later on in order to avoid the taboo of an elder 
having marital rights over the younger brother’s wife he ordered that 
Draupadi was to be married to him first and then to the others in the 
order of seniority. That Dharma 's calculations were right is proved 
by the speech of Kama. Duryodhana wanted to send clever spies in 
order to create a quarrel among the brothers. Kama sees the futility 
of this suggestion and answers, “ It is not possible to create a disagreement 
between them. Those who love one wife cannot be divided. Neither is 
it possible to make Kr?na dissatisfied with them. Women covet to be 
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the wife of many husbands This she has attained and so she cannot 
be divided from them She had married them when they were 
miserable and now that they are prosperous she wll certainly not leave 
them Levirale is quite a well known social institution in Africa. 
Polyandry is not known as an established social institution in that 
region and yet a temporary polyandry is practised in circumstances very 
similar to those of the Pandava princes LowiE writes,^^ “ Wahuma 
polyandry. , while ligitimate, is not a dominant institution but 
occurs under special circumstances and for a restricted period When 
a man is too poor to buy a wife alone, he is assisted by his brothers and 
these share his marital rights until the woman's pregnancy ” We find 
that it was usual for the elders of a boy to arrange his marriage. 
Dhttarastra deliberately shirked this duly. The brothers were too 
poor to obtain a wife each, and with a well established system of levirate 
a polyandrous marriage was not so much against conceived notions of 
morality as to offend the public conscience DharmarAjI by insisting 
m this kind of marriage and by giving an equal status and share to all 
brothers avoided the mistake committed by the demon brothers 
Sunda and Upasunda who shared everything in common but quarrelled 
for the sole possession of a beautiful woman, and were destroyed 
Later on when the brothers got a half of the kingdom of HSstinapura 
each one manied again 

As has already been noted, the system of levirate was known, but 
actually except for the story of Mamata and Bthaspati levirate m Us usual 
accepted meaning was not practised by the characters in the story. 
Niyoga was interpreted as command of an elder person to the widow of 
a deceased son to beget children from either the brother of the deceased 
or from a Brahmin. Dirghalamas gave such sons to the kmg Bah 
(I 98 20-33) Vyasa, though a son of Satyavati, wus not recognised 

parasparrr'a bhedas ea nadliolum feja vdo/ate 

jc roTh palrtajam ha hhutdymie parasfiaTam 
no c5pf ^f<no saki/tla lebh{jo hheJagiftfn parath 
parlJyurfin VfhtaG mjs^catoh 

Ipdlas ca guyah sfrinom efyify^ la/uMartrla 
hjm ca piaplocad na 0 hheJayilam ti^ham 1 1946.78 

2-* R H Lo'viE, Prntllue Socists/ p ^ 

AcoupletoccurrinEin SundopajundsloryeTpretses a scntimenl j$ not expressed 

anywKere el3e, nor acted upon by the characle»s in the story of ibe epic The couplet purports 
to say that the ^vlfe of the elder brother is ble an elderly person {e g mother) to ihe younger 
brother, and the v>ifc of the >'Dun3cr is like the deughter-in law of the elder 
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as Santanu's son by anybody. His existence even was not known till 
after tbe death of ^antanu. That SatyavatT deliberately deceived her 
daughter-in-law is clear from the text. Instead of telling Amba whom 
exactly to expect, Satyavatl tells her : Today your husband’s brother 
will come, receive.” 

Kausabc de\arx>te’sti tva'nu pnveksyali 

apranutU pratlksainam nisith* || i 1002 

We are told that Amba, bathed and dressed in beautiful garments, 
lay on her couch thinking of Bhisma and other Kuril heroes. 

svsst% 33 tad \'ac3ium srutva Sa>ana sa^ane subbe 
sa'antd^^t tada BbTsrrum anvanis ci Kunipum^axan || I 1003 

By the word devx she naturally expected a visit from Bhisma, the hero 
who had carried her aisaj at her marriage festival, or failing Bhisma, 
cousins of Bhisma who were born m the jomt family. One can imagine 
her horror when instead of the elegant youths of her household, she was 
confronted by an unkempt, evil-smelhng elderly Brahmin . That 
this procedure was condemned by -others is clear also from the vehement 
taunt of ^isupSla in the Sabha Panan when he tells Bhisma. ” You 
vaunt your celibacy but I think it must be dUe to impotence. You 
who call yourself wise, let children be born to you, through your brother’s 
wives, from a stranger while you looked on ;”•* While a brother tracing 
his descent from the father’s side was Imng an illegitimate brother 
through the mother should not have been called to perform the duties 
of a real brother. In the Mahabharata levirale is thus mentioned as 
Q custom allowed by the society though it was not frequently practised. 
It had not yet lost its prestige, nor thought of as immoral by any person 
in the epic. In extreme straits polyandry as a logical sequence of 
levirate was practised as Draupadi’s marriage shows. The Mahabha/ala 
battle is said to have occurred a few years before the beginning of the 
Kali-age according to the Indian tradition and the custom of levirate 
is mentioned as Kalwarjya (not to be practised in Kali-age) by late 
commentators on the Dharma-saslras. 

Though the general rule of succession seems to be from father to son 
certain expressions on different occasions point to another possible 


26 


(Kirayor yasyd cunyou miftah pl^jnOtAunah 
twa fitinij apaljoni soiiuScmlc poiht 
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alternative All the following examples are merelj expressions ofawioh 
or desire and nowhere except in one case refer to an actually realised 
succession In the Adi Parvan, after the birth of Durycdhana 
Dhrtarastra called Vidura and BKTsma and said, “ Yudh sthira as th“ 
eldest IS the crown prince and has got the kingdom as he is the eldest. 
I have nothing to say against that, but will this my son (born after him) 
become king after him ^ Tell me the truth ' This question of the 
poor frustrated old man has remained unanswered In the Aranyaka 
Parvan Duryodhana after being humiliated b> the Pandava s generosity 
m his venture of Ghosayatra decides to commit suicide and makes 
Dussasana king after him (5 238 22) In the Udvoga Parvan Krsna tells 
Karna that if he acknowledged the fatherhood of Pandu and the brother 
hood of the Pandavas he would become the king and adds may Dharma 
become the crown-prince BKisma says I crowned Citrangada as 
the king of Kauravas and made the younger brother Vicitravirya 
the crown prince When an elder brother died, or was unable to succeed 
the younger brother succeeded but otherwise the succession was from 
father to son. As a matter of fact Vicitravirya did succeed to the crown 
as the e’der brother died childless In the Dharma-saslras there is no 
mention of fraternal succession Thus we see the necessity of studying 
the historical evolution of Hindu Social institution by compiling case- 
histories in a chronological order and comparing these with the tenets 
of the Dharma-sastras, Especially is this necessary as regards the 
institution of inheritance, levirate, adoption and marriage The king- 
ship terminology which recognises only the concept of father and not of 
uncle would lead us to expect that when the eldest male died, those who 
were called father (the younger brothers of the dead) would succeed 
before the turn came to tbe sons ^ 


]ol<n^lrc sule tamn Dh(laraflrobrai.id iJtun 
saTTVWyn lafmrt iipi^n bhifmafn ci^am eoa ea 
rujatuUo fjeslfto nafi hdacardhanah 
p^plah si'C'<analo lUyiom na lasTiin votyam naif 
aijent to ofianlarns lasmaj tajS bfiavivfah 
ttai dit bruta me safyam yaJ aira bbiviS J/ruivm 1 107 2 J 27 
23 i/ucaivjo’ilti I tofi Kunipatro Yudlaflhtmlf 513818 

2^ This kind of sucossion is rerorded amons Kilcuyo and kafr tube* among iho A7*e<* 
and among the Masns Iv Lo^lt. op oil p 238 It is al o recorded amons Rutj ms Lv i 
BernardPares p In niedi*>alRus» ainlh- YaW’lavdynsty the suceetsten Vioj fralem* 

The eld«t nephew succeeded after the death ol all the imdes Ene/Pnl p 713 
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The foI!o^\inc; two rlan73S must also he construed ns pointing to 
ft {fftlcrna! succession, though the argiimenl pul forward in them was not 
vrlghly. “ Dhrtarastrn is yet on the throne, his younger brother Viduro 
still !l\Ing. How can jou then command the Ungdom, 0 I foolish 
Htirjodhsm ?” ll\cn the bins (DhriarSstra) and VHdura would both 
l>c in the position c( dependents while Rhisnn is livinc but he is not 
greedj of the kinedom “ (5 I*i6.30,3l). 

DhriarSstra was set aside owing to his hlindncss, and Vidura owing to 
his lo\. hirlli. If Dhriariljtra as the first born had got the kingdom in the 
first iP'Mncr. the \\h')lc reason for tie Mahublisrala battle would have 
vanished. the above argument m the situation in which it was 
uttered was ahsolutclv l>csides the point, but it sliows that the 
po'-sibilily of fr-.trrrval succession was considcretl hy »oinc per'ons in the 

cpK. 

‘\nclhcr form of ptefcrcnlial mating is the system of sorrerate, or the 
custom of a nun maromg the sisters of his wife at present ; this 
IS a v\ell»rftfogri»rd custom in all parts of India but especially in South 
India. In the criiictl (ext we have ca«es of such marriages. The Iwc 
KCM*prlrce«5cs. si'lc's .\mb.Ir«ond AmlwIikS mimed king Vicilravuya.*^ 
Tv 0 KS’hprlnccsscsa!«o sisters, married Brhadralha, the ling of Maga- 
dha r‘ and Jarawndha f.nc his Iwx) daughters m marriage to K.imsa. the 
miternai uncle of Ktma *’ Tlicrc arc, however, eases of sisters nuirrying 
tljfTcrent kings . thus. DamsyanlVs mother and mother's sister were 
married to llic kinPS of Vidarbha and Cedi respectively.^® Tliisis also 
undcritand’bic as wr have seen that daughters were considered ns 
excellent means of scaling political friendships. In this respect the 
Southern Recension of Maliabharala is interesting. It h.is created 
sisters Inhere none are mentioned. GSndhari's ten sisters arc supposed 
to have married Dhrtnrastra.*' Nowhere is it mentioned in llic epic 
that sisters are destined for one man. The recognised legal importance 
of Icviratc is thus in contrast with this silence. Marriage with sisters 
involves no such issues of succession and inheritance as did leviralc 

l%52 
21610 
2J5.29 30 
” 3 6615 
Nol< p 


467 Pern 


1 10416 
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Instead of saying that slster-marnage was preferred it would be better 
to say that there uas no bar against a man marrying sisters, whereas the 
Kumbhakonam Cdltion suggests that to the Southerners it was almost 
compulsory for a man to marry all \%omen who were sisters 

Yet another form of preferential mating is the custom by which 
cross-cousins are married. Again no verse m the text suggests a special 
recognition of this relationship, nor is any special preference for such 
a marriage verbally evinced. Yet if we scrutinize all the examples of 
recorded marriages we find one which is definitely a cross-cousin 
marriage and several which are very probably also cross-cousin 
marriages. The most conspicuous case of cross-cousin marriage which 
has been made into a cousinly romance by the Sourthern Recension 
is the marriage of Arjuna with Subhadra (Adi Parvan pp 957-66) 
From the kings’ list given in adhyaya 90 of the Adi Parvan the following 
marriages appear to be cross-cousin marriages 

(1) Jayatsena married a Vidarbha princess by name SusuvS. 
Aracina, their son also married a Vidarbha princess by name MarySdS. 

(2) Viduralha married Sampriya, a princess of Magadha. Arugvan, 
tbeir son, also manied a Magadha-princess by name Amrta. 

(3) PSndu married Madrl Madri’s son Sabadeva is said to have 
married a Madri 

(4) Pandu married YadavT Kunti. Arjuna a son of Kuntl married 
Yadavl Subhadra 

(5) Vicitravlrya married two KusT princesses His grandson Bhima 
also married a Kasi-pnncess (2nd cousin ?). 

(6) PanksTt (according to the classificalofy terminology the grandson 
of Sahadeva) married a Madravatl (2nd cousin Pariksit’s grand- 
step-mother was also a Madri or Madravatl. 

Thus from a record of over fifty marriages one is definitely a cross- 
cousin mainage while three others appear to be so, and two are apparentlj 
marriages with cross-cousins of the second degree There was thus 
no bar against cross-cousin marriage but it was certainly not a preferred 
type of mating. 

We have seen that illegitimacy was never considered a bar to succession 
^armi?tha and ^akointala were not married to Yayati and Dusyanta 
respectively and yet their sons succeeded The double doctrine of 
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fathcrshjp (fathership by tbe fact of marriage with the childs’ mother 
or fathership through impregnation of a >soman by the “ seed ” of a man) 
helped m all cases and covered the case of illegitimecj Though the 
child had equal rights the unmarried mother did not hold the same 
position as the dharma-patm or the wfe uedded according to the usual 
religious ceremonies A man had his first wedded wife who held the 
first position in the polygamous household, while those who were 
married afterxs'ards held a subordinate position , princesses not properlj 
married came next , then came the concubines and last the female 
slaves belonged to an inferior caste and their children were ordmarilj 
barred from succession but formed the loyal and trusted followers of the 
king They were the su!m (Sanjaya and Vidura belonged to this 
category) 

The Unship usages generally show cvampics of extreme deference 
entailing avoidance of Certain relatives on the one hand and privileged 
familiarity wnth certain relatives on the other Sometimes, as is the case 
with the MarSiha people today the names of certain relatives arc never 
uttered, they being addressed in the third person or bj onorific titles 
only In the critical text, as has already been noted the word Artja 
(her honour) is used by DraupadF for her molber-in law Kunti There 
IS, however, no taboo on using the name while speaUng tc a third 
person There is a very strict taboo on direct speech between a woman 
and her husbands father and unde i c , those whom she may call 
fathcr-m-liw Neither should a daughter-in-law go uncovered in 
the presence of her fathcr-in-law The gravity of Duryodbanas 
behaviour consisted m making DraupadF face the ciders of her husband s 
house m an oper assembly and this fact has been stres'icd again and again 
by DraupadF 

Joking with the daughler-m-law is held on a par with adultery 
(5 37 5) 

LoWIE reports (Prinu/itc Soctely pp 85-92) that all the tribes of 
northern Asn, the Yukaghir, the Ostyak. the Buryat, the Kalmul, the 
Altaian Turks and the Kirghiz observe the parcnl-m law taboo m this 
form A vioman is not allowed to have speech with her fathcr-in law 


'' The Rr<Ju U» f» nofe fe-mifalc tfw the LjJ ijittin of Wa fci-upr 

to l^< ewcubinf aiil iKe tCec'l 'TJle tiuli'en la* Ic»t tJ !W-j! if-rt tv >•! chi* 

tl rtira - ehiU » a» plactd abaoVtfy ct jat vjth |l» cf t*-- viif- 1 / mn tr^ 
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or to sleep in the same tent \vith him. The Oceanic people, the people 
of Africa and America show another kind of restriction, i e. that of 
avoidance between the son-in-law and the mother-in-law. The father- 
in-law taboo as found in the MahabhSrata is also recorded m unequivocal 
terms m the Atharvaveda. ye suryal parisarpanti snuseva svasurad adhi 
86 24. 

The people of the Asiatic plain and of northern India have been m 
contact through the corridors of the Khyber and the Bolan passes 
since times immemorial and this fact together with the pastoral 
background of the Vedic Aryans points to a common cultural root fcr this 
particular taboo. 

There is no explicit record about privileged familiarity between certain 
relatives, but a very intimate friendship is depicted between Krsna. Arjuna 
and Draupadi. Krsna is called the friend (so^Ao) of Arjuna (e g 1 210.5), 
m numerous places A picnic entailing revelry and licence is planned 
only by these two friends (wthout the other Pandava brothers) with 
their wives and concubines on the banks of the Yamuna, where the 
wives get drunk and where the friends talk of their pas* deeds of ^alour 
and love (I.2I4 14-28) In another passage Sahjaya describes the 
behavior of these in their private apartment. San;aya describes his 
visit to Krsna and Arjuna m the following words. “ Then I entered 
the inner apartments, to tell my message to the two (Krsna and Arjuna). 
Neither Abhimanyu, nor the younger twins were allowed entrance there, 
where Kfsna, Arjuna, Satyabhama (Krsna ’s wife) and Draupadi were. 
The two sat on one couch, drunk with honey-wine. Krsna’s feet were 
in Arjuna’s lap, while Arjuna rested his feet in the laps of Draupadi and 
SsfyabhSma. 

Arjunolsfingagau padau Keiavasyopal<ik o^e 

Anunaaja tu KraiUjam Salyay.m ca mahllmanati 5383—7 

Draupadi always calls herself “the friend" or sakhi of Kr?na. 
(Dhr^iadyumnasya hhagini lata Knna priya sakht 5.£0.21 ; 
also hfllhan nu bharya parthanam iava Krsna sakbi vihho 3.13.53) 
Just as the relationship of Draupadi and Krsna is depicted by the term 
sal^ht i.e. friend, so also the relationshio of Satyabhama and Arjuna 
must be that of sakhi especially in view of the description above. It 
IS woith noting that in the Southern Recension Arjuna is referred to as 
SatyabhSmSs brother : hhataram fata pasya lii Salyabhamam adarsayal. 
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He showed Arj'una to” SatyaHjama saying " see. there is your 
brother ” (p. 958 Appendix I A^parvan). Placing the husband’s 
brother on par with one’s o\vn brother is quite foreign to the mores of 
the epic. Th’s discrepancy once again demonstrates how absolutely 
essential it is to have critical editions of Sanskrit texts in 
order to be able to unravel the riddle of the historical process of 
culture-contact and culture stratifications going on in India for 
centuries. 

The relative ages of husband and wife do not seem to be fixed by 
tradition The custom of junior levirate however must have meant living 
together of a man with his elder brother’s wife, who in many cases, might 
have been older than himself. There are two cases recorded of women 
destined for an unborn boy. Ganga as a young \soman approached 
Pratipa, who refused her advances and promised her the hand of his 
unborn son. Santanu fulfilled the promise and lived with GangS, 
when he came of age. Thus the beloved must have been at least thirty 
years older than the lover, GangS did not belong to the Ksatriya caste, 
tjoT to any other caste. She came out of the woods bordering the river 
Ganges and was supposed to be an incarnation of tbe river itself. The 
other case is that of KSrttikeya and DevasenS. Indra rescues DevasenS 
from a demon and then comes the birth of KSrttjkeya, who is married to 
Devasena who must have been at least fifteen years older than her 
husband 

Though nothing is said about the ages of Satyavan and Sivfsi. the 
possibility that she was older than her husband is suggested by the feet 
that she had almost passed the usual age for marriage and zs cchody 
came forward to wed her, the father in dispair asked her to seeka t^shand. 
She chose SatyavSn. Satyavan’s subsequent behaviour in the ferest, 
and his weeping for his father and mother when contrarted to 
calm and collected behaviour throughout the cris^. rerr-rts that 
SSvitri might be older than SatyavJn 


We have said that side by side with this domV»~> psttgyn 

is also depicted in the Epic, in a subsidiary feiH^r, of 

a household. JaratkSru, the sister of Vesula, the 5~r cf fh» Na-^ 
was married to a Brahmin named Jaratkiru vh; 
the conception. JaratkSru's child Astik* vztCic hr-r— 

«0-iiiBlY62_H . t-p m — 
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maternal uncles house ^ Arjuna married or lived with another NSga 
princess Ulupi, who lived m her father’s house ” Curangada the daughter 
of the king of Manalurapura also lived with her father even though 
she married Arjuna, and her son Bahhruvahana was brought up in her 
father’s house Hidimba the demon wifeof Bhima lued in her ancentral 
forest and her son Ghatotkaca was also brought up in his mother s house 
Suparna Vamateya, the semi divine eagle also found a Brahmin living 
with his Nisadi ivife at the latter’s house Of these matrilocal families 
two are said to be Nagas one a South Indian, one a Raksasa living in 
a forest and one a Nisada These women married men of Ksatriya 
and Brahmana caste but kept to their father s household We know 
definitely that m the case of one (i c Bahhruvahana) that the son 
inherited his maternal grandfather s kingdom The Nagas are never 
mentioned as a forest tribe They are confused wth serpents but 
appear to be powerful rnals and sometimes allies of the epic Ksatriyas 
In the kings succession list in the Adiparvan there is a king Rksa who 
married Jvali, the daughter of a king Taksaka and another king Ajamidha 
who had a Naga wife The long feud earned on between the Pandavas 
and Nagas is well recorded Arjuna \visbed to burn Taksaka in the 
KhSndava forest Arjuna ’s grandson Pariksit was bitten by Taksaka 
and Janamejaya vowed to kill all Nagas and conquered TaksasiU, the 
city of the Taksakas They are not spoken of as agriculturists They 
may have been dwelling m forests as tbe Khindiva episode suggests, 
but were certainly never placed by the epic heroes m the category of jungle 
folks like the Nisadfis No detailed account of the household of these 
people IS given, but the family appears to be constituted on some 
matriarchal basis The four people enumerated above may differ 
among themselves, but in some respects they are all alike and differed 
from the patriarchal model followed by the epic Ksatriyas To 
understand Indian Social Institutions one must take into account the 
culture contact from very ancient times between the Vedic Aryans on 
the one side and the Nagas, the Nisidas, the Raksasas and the South 
Indian royal houses on the other 

'^144 21 
” 1 206 25 
1 207 9 
1 143 36-7 
« 1251-6 
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Indian iconograplijcal studies have been bith^to based on the Vedas, 
the epics — Mahahharata Ramayana, Puranas, Agamas and later works 
on iconography, each source being drawn upon as it served to explain 
a certain image In such studies no attempt was made either to trace 
the dc\clopment of iconography theoretically from an> one source or to 
trace its development objectively from the evidence of existing monuments 
in a particular region 

BhatTACHARYA remedied this defect with regard to Buddhist icono- 
graphy both in Its theoretical as well as in its objective aspect to some 
extent Under his guidance a similar attempt is being made to stud> the 
Jama iconography 

With regard to Brahmanic iconography the recent studies of Jitendra 
N&\Vv we welcotne, ceneetvUaled as wt en the bitbtrto 

neglected material, viz coins and seals and aim to deal exhaustively with 
the iconographical development through these So also arc the studies 
of CooMARAS^^AMY who has selected certain items from icons and sculp- 
tures and show their course through earlj Hindu and Buddhist literature 
as well as sculpture 

In all these studies the Mahahharata is used as a source now and then 
but there has been no attempt to explore it thoroughlj in the manner 
contemplated Here Particularlv lb» seems to be desirable nov/ vsben 
VN-c have its critical text 

In the present study which covers the Adi Parva on!>, besides icono- 
grapbical descriptions of gods and goddesses, their names arc al*o given 
and discussed, for thc> arc connotalivc , as also vshcrever ncccssar> the 
circumstances under which a given name or certain description of a dcitj 
15 mentioned Further these iconographical features, names end inadcnts 
arc compared vsilh thoscoccunngincarlj inscriptions coins and sculpture! 

* Tht DnTt.f>nr»l rf /c w fityA? Cilotta U«u'’tniT: 1941 
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Such a study, it is expected, will throw light not only on the 
relative age— the iconographical dewlopment— of a deity, but also on the 
subjects like the antiquity of the cult of Gopala-Krsna and the relative 
age of ^ pa^cular Mahabharata passage contributing another cultural— 
or higher text criticism 

The subject deals with the following aspects 

(1) Invocation to a deity at the beginning of an adhyaya or paroa 

(2) Names of deities, together with the description of their 

(а) dress, 

(б) weapons 

(c) other emblems, and 

(d) vahana 

(3) The circumstances under which a certain deity s description 

occurs 

__ /nuocahon —Excepting the invocatory verse at the beginning of the 
Adi Parva where salutations are first offered to Nara, Narayana and 
Sarasvati, in the Adi Parva whenever there is an invocation at the 
beginning of an adhyaya or paroa it is usually to Brahma^ and once to 
Guru Vyasa* No doubt a few, North Indian and Devanagari 
Mss mention Ganesa even before this stanza but these are regarded 
late and interpolated* and rightly For archaeologically considering 
both the architectural sculptural and epigraphical evidence, not only 
the cult, but also ordinary reference to Ganesa is late* So for as 
Gujarat-Kathiavvar are concerned it maybe definitely said that Ganesa s 
images and invocatory references^ m inscriptions become common in 
or about the 10th century AD And as far as the writers knowledge 
goes, the same may be said about inscriptions of Northern India where 
as Getty has pointed out the earliest dated epigraphical invocation to 
Ganesa (Vinayaka) IS in the Ghatiyala Oodhpur) inscription of A D 862 
Perhaps in the South, Ganesa became popular a century or two earlier 

2 158.3 3 , 55 2 •* I pp 3-4 

^ Gaeapati is not even mentioned by Varahanulura m the list oF sects flourishing in or before 
the 5th 6th century A.0 still Evnesjea op at 250 says inspite of any numismatic, sculptural 
and epigraphic evidence that it is presumable that the worship of Caijapati Vinayaha was m 
vogue 

C/ Banuiji The TcmpUofStLaaf Bhumara MASI No 16 (1924) pL XII (o) 

^ Getty Ganesa (1936) 30 and El IX 279 
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than m the North In the inscriptions of the Deccan-Konkan he is 
regularly mentioned from the ^tlihara times (c A D 900) onwards^ 

In sculpture, faint traces of the early form of Ganesa have been traced 
by CooMARASWAMY in Amaravati Sculptures^*, and recently by 
ParaNAVITANE m a frieze of a newly excavated stupa in Ceylon, called 
Kantaka Celinga, of about the lst-2nd century A D but a full-fledged 
figure occurs only in the 5lh century Gupta temple at Bhumara 
This, the definite occurrence of a Gane«a image m a Gupta monument, 
may well explain the intrusion of Ganapati — ^Vyasa episode in the North 
Indian MaftafcAoro/a Mss It is also in the north, as Getty has observed, 
that a personal name — Ganapati-naga — ^appears about the same time 
m the Allahabad Pillar inscription of ^mudra Gupta 

If well-authenticated and dated literary evidence is examined, perhaps 
a similar conclusion will be drawn regarding the position of Ganesa in 
literature^' 

The same is not however the case with ^iva or Visnu Inscriptions 
from about the 5th century A D . invoke either Brahml, Visnu or ^iva 
It IS about tbis period that the images and the cult of these gods are very 
strongly evident Looking however to the tenor of the entire Adi Parva, 
the one invocation to Siva as Pinakln^ relegated to the footnote by the 
Editor, seems justified 

Names and Description of Deities 
Brahma Among his epithets the following are most common 
Prajapali, Pitamaha or Sar\apilaniaha, Parameslhi, Sthanu, Suraguru^, 
Svajambhu 

No iconographical description occurs 

It IS not a little surprising that among his epithets m the 
Adi Parva the epithet 6iva occurs but once and that too not without 
f a variant reading'^, the others are 

(1) Bhaganetrahara (2) De>e«a (3) Devadeva, (4) Hara (5) Isana, 
(6) Isvara, (7) Kirdarupa (8) Mahadeva. (9) NilaUntha'’(?) (10) Pmaki 
or Pinal adhruk (1 1) Saddsiva”,(12) Sankara, (13) Sthanu, (14) ^ulapani, 
(15) Tripurari (16) Tryamhaka. and (17) UmSpati 

^ Accord ngtoMr A V Naii. wJio s Vkori ng ot th « per od in iKe H story Department 
BlTRCtSS The Slupa al Amaracaii 
Getty op cii 25 

Accord ng to Patil Gaijeia ts not ment oned in the i'aya Pafona 
8 1383 ’ 1 130 

131831 liJ (yL> 

*' 1 16. P !2j footnote 274 
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1 52 

Some of these are common with those of the Rudras Mrgavyadha, 
Sarva, Nirrti, A]a-Ekapada, Ahirbudhnya, Pmiki, Dahana, fivara 
Kapali, Sthanu, Bhava All these may be regarded as names of Siva 
Whereas all these names are significant, epithets No (1) Bhaganetrahara 
(7) Kiratarupa or (Vapu), (9) Nilakantha, (10) Pinaki, (13) Sthlnu, 
(15) Tripurari, (16) Tryamhaka, and (17) Umapati imply the respective 
episodes which gave this name to Siva, though m the Adi Parva only 
the episodes implied in Nos 7 and 15 are slightly referred to 

No clear idea of Siva’s anlhromorphic form is given anywhere But 
the story of Tilottama tells us how one of the forms of 6iva — Sthanu, 
or Mahadeva — came to be four-faced It was while trying to behold 
this fair apsara from all quarters that the four faces were created 
Forms like Kirala, Samkara, Umapati, Pmaki imply a human form, 
but no idea can be had of the number of arms 

Most probably the number of arms were only two And the weapons 
associated with Siva are ^ula (Sulapani),** tristila (the bow), Pmo^a 
(Pmahi Pmlkadhrk,'®) (mahade^alcrtyam),'® and the aslras,^^ 
among which the Pasupata seems to be the chief, called Mahastra^' 

Early epigraphical evidence tends to give much the same conclusion 
And perhaps a number of other epithets of ^iva implying such episodes 
as the Tandava-nrtya will he found to be late PatiL s studies m 
inscriptions of the Gupta period (cad 320-500) reveal that Siva as 
Bhairava was known so also his epithets Hara, I'a, Mahadeva, Mahesvara 
Pasupati, Sambhu Siva (mentioned with his linga),^ whereas the 
writer’s studies of early inscriptions of the Dx,ccan (c 1 00 B C — 
A D 300) show that in this period the only epithets of Siva current 
were with the prefixes Siva and Sula and Skanda Even the epithet 
Sambhu is absent 

These iconographical features of Siva differ in one important respect 
from those of Vcdic Rudra In the RgVeda Rudra carries a thunderbolt 
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dtdyuf, a bow and arrows , according to the later Vedic texts a bow, 
arrows, and a bolt or a club^’’ There is no reference to the ^la or 
tnsUla 

This weapon however is almost alivays associated wth ^iva in early 
Indian coins Besides the probable Imgam like symbol on an early 
indigenous com the trisula is found on the coins of the Pancala long 
Rudragupta other early coins and on the com of Wema Kadphises 

Similarly the earliest representations of Siva s anthropomorphic form 
on the coins from Ujjam and its vicinity,^* ** on the coins of foreign rulers 
Gondophares Maues and the Kushan Lings Wema Kadphises^® and 
Vasude\a^^ are usually two armed and one faced But on certain Uj3ain 
coins as v^ell as the coins of the Kushan kings Kanishka and Huvishka 
poly armed and -headed Siva begins to appear When so armed the 
figure carries a number of other objects such as vajra, pasa kamon^ola, 
cakra emblems which were resersed for other gods in an earlier period 

From the comparison of Siva s iconographical features with the Vcdic 
and the early numismatic it would seem that his Mahabharatic features 
\vould place him somewhere between the two periods 

Hie rarity of the epithet Siva m the Adi Parva cannot be explained 
at present For though not applied specifically to Rudra m the RgVeda, 
being applicable to other gods m the sense of auspicious , in the later 
period early numismatic and epigraphical as mentioned abo\e, it was 
of common occurrence as an epithet and as the first part of a personal 
name 

In the Vayu Parana, according to the details kindly supplied by pATIL, 
among the epithets of Brahma the following are found Caturmukha, 
Sahasramurdha Kamalagarbhabhah PundariLaksa Himyagarbha 
Adideva Prajapati Il\ara Mahadeva Bhuta Vibhu Yajna, Kavi, 
Kapila. Agni Siajambhu He is also called Narayana but this epithet 
has nothing to do with Vifnu Purusa, Svayambhu, Hirnjagarbha and 
Paramesthi are common epithets, but Pitamaha is not 

* MlCDOStLL, I-nfeAfv/Wcissf 74 ^ Bastrjee. op Cit. 127-9 

IhJ 130 ’ /W 132 

^ till 135 ’ IM. 140 

^ lU 130 
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^iva IS often called Bhutapali, Pinalcapani, Kapardin, Kapalaliasta, 
Jatin, Dandm, Digvastra, Pa'aKasta, Gananam-pati, besides Mahesvara, 
^arva, Bbava, Pasupati, Rudra The epithet Trilocana occurs but it 
IS not very common and the story does not occur His other epithets 
are GuhavasI, Mahayogi Khecara, Rajanicara and Goghna 

The epithets of both Brahma and ^iva are more varied than those 
found in the Adi Parva If they are found m all the mss of the Vayu 
then It will be possible to infer a later and fuller development 
of the iconographical features of ^iva and also a later composition 
of the Vayu 


VisNU Visnu has the following epithets 

(1) Amitraghna,^' (2)Ananta” (3) Cakrayudha (4) Damodara,^® 
(5) Govmda,^® C6)Hari,^^ (7) Hrsike^a,^® (8) Janardana (9) Kesava,^'^ 
(10) Krsna/' (II) Madhusudana« (12) Mohini « (13) M.dhava« 
(14) NarSyana/^ (15) Purusottama (16) Vasudeva (17) Vaikuntha^® 
and (18) Yogesvara^^ 

Of these of frequent occurrence besides Vi$nu are the epithets 
NarSyana, Vasudeva, and Krsna , less frequent Ke'^ava and Janardana, 
whereas D.modara, Govmda Mohmi, Vaikuntha, Yogesvara are 
mentioned only once 

Visnu thus appears to be identified with Narayana, and Krsna, son of 
Vasudeva and Devaki However, there are certain epithets, which 
always come m a group or a particular context Thus Nara and Narayana, 
Kesava and Rama (Balabhadra), Narayana and Laksmi, Krsna with 
Vasudeva Dasarha, Purusottama Ke'ava 


lUi 135-7 
11614 
1 18017 
122 

35 1197^0 21221 

li0 15 216 25 189JI 2 147 I 
« 1 191 18 2103 
« Ut04 213^0 

^5 1 p 3 1511 1614 .nd 35 219 
“'5 1 9091 58.49*51 1997 
« 13849-51 
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a ca/jra or wheel ; ol such representations an “ elaborate ” or a double 
wheel and lotus symbol appearing on the reverse of a unique coin of the 
Vfsni Rajanyagana is regarded by Banerjea” as the representation 
of the Sudarsana-cakra of Visnu-Kr?na. The co^ra, though not associated 
with V isnu in Vedic mythology then, may he the earliest Visnuite symbol ; 
Garuda and the ^odo coming next, and still later such symbols as padma, 
sahkha and others which are found in figures from the 5th century 
onwards. 


Among the epithets signifjong the various exploits of Viinu, two — 
Govinda and Damodara — are important, regarding the connection of 
Gokula or Bala-Krsna and the Dvaraka or Maha(bharata) Kfsna. The 
reading Damodara seems to be uniformly used by all Mss., for no variant 
reading is mentioned. It is applied to Krsna when he and Balarama 
attend the Draupadi svaycmtiata, and see the Pandavas (as brahmanas) 
take away Draupadi in the face of opposition by ICsatriyas.^° 

The occurrence of the epithet Govinda also stands unchallenged but 
the first part of the 2nd line is doubtful,^' whereas in the second csse« 
there is also a reading ‘ Madhava 


If both these epithets, about which the text is fairly correct and 
unanimous, really go back to the first or early period (about 300 B.C.) 
of the composition of the present Maliahharala, then it may be said with 
some justification that by this lime Vjsnu was being identified both 
with the Dvaraka and Gokula Krsna. While considering the epigraphical 
references it may be said that the reading ‘ Govinda ’ may not be later 
than the 5th century A.D., for, by this time it was already current,®^ 
whereas, as Dr. Katre pointed out to the writer, it v.'as regarded as 
a samiha-tiacaka (personal name) by the Varttika on Panini. Similar 
acquaintance with the early life of Krsna’s brother Balarama is 
indicated by the latter’s epithets ” Vanamlli ”, “ Nilavasa It is 
in these words that the Bhagavata, an admittedly later Purana than the 
Mahabharata describes him, while Balarama visits Gohmla-Yrndavana 
again. His other epithets are Rama,** and Haladhara®^ or Halayudha.®^ 


Banerjee, op at 143 
*0 118017. 

“ i.212J0 
1.212.20 
^ 1.211.7. 
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The earliest epigraphical mention of the epithet Rama along with KeSava 
is in the Nasik inscription of VasUhipula Siri-Pulumlyi 

Parasurama js mentioned once as Rama, called “ a wielder of weapons " 
(^astrabhrt) and placed between the Treta and Dvapara (yugas)/® 

Twice there is a reference to Rama Dasarathi, m which he is described 
as a great sacrificer along with other former kings ; and a speaker of 
truth respectively.®® This delineation of Rama as a former great king 
is more in keeping with his character hinted at hy early inscriptions,^® 
than with later puranic accounts which bestow divinity on him. 

Surya has such epithets as Aditya, Arkaja, Bhaskara, Vibhavasu.^‘ 
Neither in the critical edition nor in the expurgated passages is his full 
anthropomorphic form described. But Adityas are associated with 
kundalas^^ (a round ear-ornament). Kama is born with a sahaja 
(natural) ^ayaca and k^dalas ; ” whereas m a passage from (a mixed 
Devanigarl Ms, from Tanjore)’* Surya tells KuntT that she will have 
a son bearing Aditya Kundalas (aditya ^undofe) and his impregnable 
kflvaca. It is therefore reasonable to assume that Surya in his 
anthropomorphic form was represented with ki^dohs and a \avaca. 

Early sculptural evidence may be here noted. Among the North 
Indian representations, perhaps the earliest figure so far known is from 
Mathura. It wears a k^caca^^ and long kt^dalas. 

It is interesting to observe that the MahabhSrata Surya does not wear 
high boots, which he does even in the earliest sculptural representation. 

Indra and other Vcdic gods also appear m the Adi Parva. But 
throughout, Indra plays a prominent part, till being worsted first b> 
Garuda and then K^sna and Arjuna at the time of the KhSndava-daha 

^8 123 H 168. 1976 

'® Q NatiL IriJcnption of VisjlMputj Sin PulumlM El VIII 60 and Pmi. op cit . 
appendix p 44 

1.139-40 mention sons of VimeSn such as Divasputra Bfu'nu Raw—all of 

which v-ere later regarded as epithets of Scrj"* 

13140 ” 110411 

'•* Appendix 1393 (p. 90S) 

Cf CoOMAR-KSUAMY, //(riory o/ /nJion «id/ndan«jicn Art. Fil? 103.. also StNTCALU, 
^rcherelogy of Gajatat p 163 where all the eviderKe on SCr^x is diwawd, 
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Among his epithets — (1) Aditya^^ (2) Balayjdana (3) Devadeveia 
(4) Harivahana” (5) Sahasraba*® (6) Sakra®' Vajrapani ® 

(8) Vajradhara the last is common Each of these has some cultural 
and iconographical element The first Aditya connects Indra with the 
Sun and Vi?nu The second and the third hint at Indra s pre Maha 
bharata role The fourth refers to the horse — vahano'-of Indra namely 
a bay horse Indra became Sahasralcsa (1000 eyed) while trying to 
see the apsara Tilottama He was called Vajradhara because he wielded 
the Vajra 

Though Indra is credited with other weapons — vayavya asiras and 
sastroa — ^which he gave to Arjuna m the classical or historical iconography — 
Brahmanic Jama and Buddhist he occupies a subservient role ministering 
either to Siva or Visnu or a jama Tirthankara or the Buddha And 
his two characteristic emblems or marks are his i>a;ra and the horse 
or the elephant Perhaps the earliest figure of Indra is a Jama sculpture 
from the Kanakali Ula (mound) at Mathura where he appears seated in 
laUlaaana with two hands one holding the uc/ra (?)®^* and the other 
peled off 

In Buddhism he appears first m the representations of Buddha s life 
and then his personality was perhaps merged into that of Vajrapani 

Figures of Indra on early indigenous coins (bearing the name 
Indramitra) are not very distinct and hence not useful for iconographical 
studies But his thenomorphic and anthropomorphic representations 
on the coins of Indo-Greek and-Scylhians in which a conical object — 
mountain 6vetavata(3) — his mount the elephant his weapons — vajra 
and a long sceptre — as well as a Human figure seated and some or al! 
of the above features not only tally partially as Banerjea®* has observed 
with the description of Indra s icon as given m the Brhatsahmita but 
also vnth that given m the Mahabharata 

76 H2I6 ^7 I203'’5^ 

78 J2I6 1218.13 79 j_22( 

80 I216aiidl 203 25 6 8 i2ia28 

8- 1 2628 5012 15849 “ M5016 

8^ H * moiint wss also an elephant 1 21828 
8* Smith theyoma /laa(MS)XXpl XCVIH 
8^8 Banefjea op c I 164 
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Perhaps his earliest (c. a.d- 400.) representation in Brahmanic 
iconography is on a niche or a caitya-wndovsr medallion of the Gupta 
^iva temple at Bhumara in Nagod State. Central India. But here he 
is shown holding a swordf?) with two hands. So it Is not certain whether 
the figure is of Indra. In the subsequent period even this position he 
loses, and is rarely prominently represented. 

Vedic and other gods are mentioned only once — that too when they 
turn up to assist Indra in his fight against Krsna and Arjuna who allow 
Agni to burn the Khandava-\'ana. In this battle Indra wields the Asani, 
(perhaps the same as the Vajraf?),) Yama hflladanda, Dhanesvara, 
Varuna, pSsa, Siva (who is mentioned for the first time under this name) 
vicakra, Asvinas, oiadhi, Dhata dbanu, Tvasta, parvala, Jaya, mixsala, 
Mrtyu parasuadha, Arj'ama pangha.MitraKsura-paryantaccJira (a wheel 
sharp around), Pusa, Bhag\, Savita Kormu^a, RuAras, Vasavas, Marutas, 
Vi^vadeva and other gods also joined the battle. 

On comparing the features of these gods with their Vedic features we 
find slight but important deviations. Aryaman, Bhaga, Mitra and SavitT 
are not endowed with any weapon m the Vedic period, while in the 
Mahahharaia they carry parigha, hfirmuko, cakra and a 
respectively. Pusan in the Rg Veda wields a golden spear, and an awl 
or a goad ; ^ here a ^armu^o. It is $aid» to be characteristic of TvastS 
in that Veda to hold an iron-axe in his hand ; ” now he seizes a parVata 
(mountain). Yama does not seem to have been given any weapon in the 
Rg Veda. However he appears to be identified with death (mrtyu). ^ In 
this passage of the Mahabharata Yama and Mrtyu have a distinct 
personality ; the former carrier f^ladanda, and the latter parasvadham 
These are evidently later features of these gods, nearer to PurSnic times. 

Varuna wielded his old Vedic w’capon the p5sa. Who Jaya is is not 
dear. Probably he might be one of the door-keeper gods of V^snu. 

BaxCTJI. “ "TTe Tnnpfc of SiTa st Bfnarara.** AfASt No ?6 (1924). pi. \iv(f) 

Aecordirg to G| 

According to oAer M”. Insali, Sub pmlla S« 1.21831 

Uia27-37 

Cf M^cdovox. A A., Afj.'fWosy. 1897, 43.29.32 ro»pecfi>d>. 

* /5«i.35 91 /W.IIA 

^ lhJ.,\72. 






THE RGVEDIC ANTECEDENTS OF THE DHARMA-PASA 
OF VARUNA IN THE MAHABHARATA 

By 

V. M. Apte 

§ (0 So immense is the extent of early literature that has been 
absorbed in the Mahabharata, that, inspite of the process of synthesis, 
revivification and reorientation to which it was subjected, it is hardly 
surprising that, we should occasionally stumble upon some interesting 
fossils of very ancient notions, strangely preserved in the body of the work. 
The mythological material of the epic, in particular, will yield a fair 
harvest to an investigator in this direction because in mythology sooner 
than in any other field, the critical and inquisitive attitude is apt to be 
relaxed and old ideas are either exaggerated, forgotten or misunderstood 
by a later generation. 

§(ii) While reviewing the Vedic and epic characteristics of 
Varuna, in the course of my mythological studies, I came across the 
curious expression dharma-pasa (* the noose of Right ’) associated with 
Varuna in 2.9.*I7 and 5.126.46, whereas elsewhere, the pasa of 
Varuna is called ghora (3.19068) and ugra (3.221.11). In the search 
for an explanation of this apparent inconsistency or this double aspect 
of Varuna *s pasa, the problem of the origin and de\eIopmenl of the 
pasa conception in Vedic literature had to be Investigated into and the 
results of my inquiry into the earliest (ie. the RgVcdic) antecedents 
of Varupa’s pasas provided a solution, which it is the object of this 
paper to present. Before I turn to an examination of this RgVedic 
evidence, a fairly complete account of the pasas in the Mahabharata 
must be given. 

§(iii) In the Great Epic, the noose or fetter (paia) is prcdominanflif, 
though not exc/usiWi/ associated with Varuna. I say * not exclusively* 
because the epic assodales it also with Yama and even ‘ Kala * and 
‘ Mctjii ’. The epic is not consistent in its treatment of the latter two 

•In iVe fint five P»r«ri, the references are to th" Gitlctl edition ; Jo the rest, to 
the Bonhay edition of the MshlbhSrsla. 
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terms. They seem to be used sometimes of Yama himself, whereas 
a review of all the passages employing them Indicates that each of the 
three — ^Yama, Kala and Mrtyu — has a distinct individuality of his own, 
the order of superiority being Kala, Yama and Mrtyu. A consideration 
of the earliest antecedents and subsequent evolution of the pasa 
conception reveals that the association of it with Yama is a later 
development. In the RV, the pasa is almost an exclusive instrument 
of control and punishment of Varuna. Yama there is credited only 
with a pad-b'tsa (pad-visa in the Vajasaneyl Samhita XXV.38.39) 
meaning * footfetter ’ or ‘ hobble *. How Yama gradually came to be 
possessed of a pasa is easily understood. Varuna is, in the hrst place, 
one of the three individual gods, in whose company Yama is referred to 
(RV X.14.7) as rejoicing in the offering to the dead, m the world of the 
Pitrs. Secondly, when Yama, already an object of dread in the RV. 
oiving to some of his traits (such as death being the path of Yama 
(RV,X.165.4; cf. also Mailrlyam-Samhitl II.5.6; Atharva-veda 
VI.28.31 : 93.1 etc.) ] and particularly because of his messengers, came 
to be ultimately a god of death, his closer association with the terrors of 
death in the AV. and later mythology helped the identification. What 
should be more natural, then, that, in the epic, Yama, the god of Death, 
the King of the Pilrs (3.297.17) should share the possession of a pasa 
with Varuna (his RgVedic cosharer in the offering to the dead, in the 
world of the Pitrs), particularly as the pasa is the most suitable instrument 
or contrivance to noose the soul of the dying (Mbh. 11.4.11)? This 
process was hastened by another circumstance also. The Epic always 
connects the name of Yama with the sense of ' restraining ’ (compare 
Yamah sarnyamalam aham in 6.34.29 = Bhagavadgita X.29 and 
prajascyhyomano YamaA in 3.297 .66),aUKougK this derivation is not home 
out by the evidjnee of the RgVeda, in which the word Yama wh’ch is 
the name of the god — a twin ivith Yarn! — and which has also the 
appellative meaning of ‘ twin * in several passages is quite distinct from 
the word Ya'ma (with a di^erent accent) meaning ‘ rein ’ or * guide ’ in 
a few places. 

§(iv) To turn now to the Mahahharata account of Vanina’s pasas. — 
1.228.31 speaks of the pasas of Varuna, and the Kaladanda of Yama. 
In 8.42.36, Kama tells Salya that he is not afraid of even Varuna, the 
bearer of the pasa or of the son of A^vasvat (Yama) the bearer of the rod 
(danda). Both these passages which refer to the danda as the 
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characteristic weapon of Yama and as parallel to the pasa of Varupa bear 
out the view advanced above that the association of the pasa with Yama 
is a later development 3.190.68 refers to Varuna who could kill with 
horrible (ghora) nooses (or fetters), a sinner (even a king) who offended 
a priest. 3221.11 tells us that Varuna carries his peculiar weapon, the 
formidable (ugra) noose, even while moving In a procession. 
In 12.95.20cd, and 21ab, BhTsma tells Yudhisthira that 'the sinful 
sceptic, though claimed by death thinks himself immortal, though bound 
with the fetters (pasas) of Varuna and puffed up like a (puffed out) 
skin does not keep to (the path of) good deeds (or merit) Here the 
stuff of which the fetters of Varuna are made, is hinted at as 
non-material or unearthly, exactly as in the RgVeda (as we shall see 
subsequently). Verse 21ab again reminds us of RV. VII.89.2ab 
where Varuna is implored to be merciful to the suppliant who 
laments that ‘ he goes forth pufhng like a puffed skin *. It is 
possible, though not beyond doubt, that dropsy is intended here 
or in the RV. as a noose (compare the RgVedic verse VII.89.4ab of 
which this is a parody) The power to control and restrain 
(samyomu) is a special attribute of Varuna in 2.69.16 where it is said to be 
typical of Varuna and as such worthy of emulation by Yudh ?th.ra, as 
also in 1.19.6 where the home of Varuna is called ‘the place of 
confinement {handhanam) for the Asuras’. 

§(v) Whereas however, the picture of Varuna’s pasas that these 
passages depict is a grim one, there ore two passages (2.9.17; 5.126.46. 
which associate with Varuna a pasa (or pasas) of beneficent aspect — 
an instrument of healthy restraint. In 2.9.17 we are told that in the 
Vamnasabha, gods, daltyas and all, of perfectly correef conduct waited 
upon the great god Varuna ' abiding as they were, within his iharma- 
pasas {dharmapasasthiah) The context clearly shows that the 
dharma-pasas (or ‘bonds or fetters of Right’) belong to Varuna 
In fact for pada b {dharma^pasasthUth saeft), the critical apparatus 
provided by the Editor actually records the variant * dharmapasa-dhararn- 
sada' [(they waited upon Varuija) ‘who always carried the noose of 
Right ’ ] of manuscripts R| Vi BD and the variant dharmafMSa-liaTam 
sada (‘ carrying always in his hand the noose of Right ’ ) of manuscript 
Bj. In 5.126.46 Varuna is described as binding the Dalt>’as and 
DSnavas handed o\er 'bound* to him, with his own pasas as well as 
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with the dhama-pasas. In both these passages, the function of the 
dharma-pasas seems to he merely of a reslraining type because In 
2.9.17, those that abide within the JAornia-pasas arc already ‘observers 
of correct conduct ’ and in 5.126 46, there is no scope for the grim 
aspect of the pasas as the Daityas are already ‘ bound * and are merely 
guarded (not tortured or punished) with the dharma-pasas 

§(vl) How arc the two sets of passages to be reconciled? One 
explanation would be that Varuna is described as wielding two types of 
pasas — one of beneficent, another of maleficent aspect. Another 
explanation would be to interpret dharma-pasa as a metaphor 
meaning * restrictions imposed by Right *. This, however, does not 
suit the second passage, 5.12648, where the expression is ‘ having 
bound them with the dharma-^sas and w.th his own pasas.' The 
correct explanation of th.s inconsistency is yielded by tracing the earliest 
antecedents of th.s dharma-pasa in the Rgveda, where in my view rid 
(the later equivalent of wh.ch is dbarman or dharma) represents the pdsa 
of Varuna 1 The question whether th s word r/d (under wh ch name 
is recognized the Cosmic Order or Law prevailing in nature and 
which des gnates ‘ order ’ in the moral world as ’ right ’ and in the 
religious world as ‘ rite ' ) stands for an abstract conception right from 
the beginning or whether there was a natural basis for this r/a (which 
enjoys divine status in the RV.), as for many other RV. gods, will also 
have to be examined. 
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The Conception of Varuna*s Fetters in the RcVeda 

§1 The fclters of Varuna arc often mentioned in the RgVeda, 
explicitly as well as implicitly In fact the term paw* being used almost 
exclusively in connection with Varuna is distinctive of him What 
may be the basis of this awe inspiring conception which is, in a way, 
responsible for the character of the god as a moral governor, m which 
capacity he towers over all the other deities of the RgVedic pantheon ? 
BcRGAinNc' thinks that the tying up of the waters should explain the 
origin of the conception HiLLEniiANDT^ believes that it follows from 
the fitters of night To Macdosfli ^ ‘ it seems to be sufFicientlj 
accounted for by the figurative application of the fetters of criminals 
to moral guilt * But if this (last) were a complete explanation of the 
pasa conception then the paios may ha\e been predominantly assoaated 
with Varuna but not exclusicely because the character of all the RgVedic 
gods IS moral , they all get angry with the sinner and some of them 
like Indra punish moral guilt Besides there still remains the task of 
searching for the dwine counterpart of the fetters used by earth!> kings 
to punish criminals 

§2 My study of the forty (40) relevant hymns—B to Varupa, 
23 to Mitra and Varuoa and 9 to Indra and Varupa and the 423 passages 
outside these hymns in which Varuna is mentioned either alone 
or along wth Mitra or (and) Indra, Aiyaman and other deities, has 
led me to a neiv conclusion, which throvrs unexpected light on the term 
dhormoposa ( the noose of Right ’ ) used m the Mahihharata* for the 
noose earned b> Vanina The evidence for this coniJusion I propose 
to slate and examine now 

§3 Passages in which the pasaj of Varupa are dtieclly mentioned 
are the following’ — 124 15’ 23^1* show that the fetters were three. 


*Th I x-ord II to read ai iKrouthoul 
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the topmost, the middle one and the lowest one Interesting is the 
suggested method of release from this triple pasa which he d a victim 
(Sunahi^pa for example) m bondage The topmost one was to be 
disentangled by being thrown off (the h ad) upwards the lowest one 
by being thrown off (the feet) downwards but the m ddle one was 
to be loosened slackened or relaxed apart {\/sTaih w th u) or untied 
(Ver/ with oi) The latter root used in the past part ciple form in 
II 27 16^ where the pasas of the Adityas (of whom Varuna is the ch ef) 
are said to be untied or loosened for (i c against) a rogue {upave 
vicrttah) lets us in, on a new aspect of this untying operation wh ch 
seems to cut both ways! The fetters, it seems cou'd be loosened 
around or untied and then spread out as a trap to catch th* unwary 
ripu to be tightened round h m immediately he is trapped ard cou'd be 
loosened off the vict m when he was to be set free ! I 24 13® gives us 
a novel piece of information (not repeated clsewh rc)that the pasas were 
to be removed from a vicl m (6unah ^pa) who was m dv fast to three 
(wooden) stocb [<Jw pada lit . wood n foot ( stool) ] Th s must 
evidently be brought in a line with the above description of the offender 
or victim tied up in three places 

This triple character has become such a distinctive trait of Varuna’s 
bond that when in I 163 4’ the steed {aTiant) is credited with three ties 
(bandhanani) in heaven three m iK’ waters and three m the Ocean he 
appears (to the poet) to be Varuna as it were I 

In V 2 7 there is a prayer to Agni ' You released the bound 
6unah>epa from the thousand ( — fold?) yupa (once) disentangle 
similarly the pasas from us (now) * The mention of Sunahsepa makes 
it clear that the fetters belong to Varuna (see I 24 12 and 13) and that 
Agni exercises his good offices on behalf of the victim to secure his 
release therefrom In the same way in VI 74 4" Soma and Rudra 

^ pa VO maya ahh Jruhe yajatral^ pata aJ tga i- pave v eiltaljf | 
an loa tarn ah yesam ralfunanila tnoo a tarman iyama I| 1 1 27 1 6 
® tuaaf)sepo hy ahvaJ gjih It cJ (yam drupaJeia haSiha}} | 
eVuinoTt r ja varunajf tasr/gad v JvaP’ aiahiho vt mumektv pasan [[ I 24 
® tnyl to vhur i vt handhanant Iring aptu tr rty antah samud e ) 

ufeoa me vatunai ehanity araan gotrS ta cRui paramam jan (ram jj f 163 4 
tunat e c ehepam n d lam sahasrad irupa^ amuneo asam >la hi >ah 
ftasmad agnt n mamugdh pasdi I alas clkit a ha lu t aJya I' V 2 7 
** pr no munealam varuijasja paiod j VI 744 
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In VII.84.2,'^ Mitra and Vanina are said to bind {simthah from 
V SI, to bind) with bonds {sefibhih, from the same root), not made of 
ropes. So the stuff of which the bonds are made Is not earthly. What 
this stuff is, it is the purpose of this paper to find out, 

VI.67.I"*'® refers to the Matchless Two, Mitra and Varuna, the 

most efficient controllers (yarntfika) who pull in or control (sdm 

yamdluh) the people with their own arms (bahtibhih svcuh) as if with 
a cord {rasma, I.S.). The importance of this passage for ascertaining 
the nature of the controlling apparatus used by the AlUOrntroller (or — 
Controllers) cannot be over-estimated : The root yam with sdm is 
used in the sense ‘to pull in (the reins)*, in 1.144 3d ; the word 
t/dma(n.) itself IS used in the seme of ‘rein* mV 61.2'^. The verse 
thus vividly protrays the Two as pulling in the people with the reins 
of their arms which thus serve for fmsas as it were, in a good sense. 
A similar use of their arms is hinted at in V.64.H,'^ which speaks of 
Mitra and Varuna, encompassing like two pens (yro;a), the sun-hero 
within their arms. These arms play an important part in the mcwemenls 
of the two gods ' who set themselves in motion (as if on a car) with 
their arms, in the company of the Sun’s rays' (VIII. 101.2'^).'^ The 
act of encompassing or pulling in is very fittingly described as taking 
place through the movement of the arms. 

In 1.122.15*^,'® ‘ the car of Mitra and Varuna which shines like 
the Sun has a long forepart and Has straps for hands (syiir.a-galhasiih). 
Geldner’’ rightly points out that the car itself is compared to the person 
of the two gods. So then, the comparison of their hards to the strsps 
or cords of the rdtha is in a line with the suggested comparison of their 
arms to cord*: or reins in the preceding section. 


Yttvo raihon hfhad invaU iyaur yau selfihir arajjubhiff tirulhah j 
pan no hilo taruna$s/a vxjya urumna inJra^ktnaoaJ u fo^o/n jj VII 84 2 
lam ya rasmtva yamaiur yamiflha Jva jan^ otamo hahubhib siaih VI.67.I°® 
YaTunam vo iiltdasam jta milrant havimafie | 
pan vrajeva jeganvamsa na i/aram |j V 64 I 

la bZhUa na darrsena ratharyateb iuryatya ramibhlff [| VIII 101 2.“* 
ralAo fon mtfrOi;aru'’a Jirghtpi^ syumagai^ai/inf iuro ntdyaul (j 1.122.15”* 
** Dcr RjCeda, ubcrtelx imd rrlcirlfTt 
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The association of ‘reins or controlling cords’ {alht'u) with 
Mitra and Varuna is further seen in VIII 25.24*^^ ‘ (I have attained to) 
the Two sages (oipra) equipped Avilh reins (smadathnu) and provided 
with a whip (^d'5).’ The ^dia is the seme as the aiiojan't to which 
the column of ore (ot/as), adorned with gold forming part of the 
Kiatram (dominion) of the two gods and shining in hea\en is compared 
in V.62.7 (see also V.62.6 and 8) and is the lightning. For our purposes, 
however, it is only necessary to note that the reins or ccnlroUmg cords 
of Mitra and Varuna are in action high up in heaven as in all the other 
passages. The passage VI 1.65.3* spealcs of Mitra and Varuna as the 
(personified) Bonds i.e. Binders of dntla (st'iu, from Vsi, to bind), 
hut it will he considered in detalHn another context, along with other 
setu passages, in a later section 

§5. We now take up passages where there is, according to 
Macdon*ell, * a figurative application of the fetters of criminals to 
moral guilt through similes where Varuna is prajed to by the 
supplicant for release from his own tin, misdeeds or evil or Varuna ’s 
anger as if the latter themselves were the fettering cords or ropes 
(daman, ra'ana etc.) of Varuna holding him In a vice*llke grip. Thus in 
11.28.5*,^ the poet implores Varuna to * slacken sin (o^oj) off him as if 
it were a (fettering) rope (raunc)*;m 11.28 6^^‘ to disentangle evil 
(from Kim) like the halter (demon) from a calf.’ In VII 86 5^^ we have 
an exchange or mIx-up of the upomc-parts or correspondences in the 
simile e.g. Varuna \ s implored ’ to release or set free the misdeeds ‘ of’ 
(in the sense, ‘from’) the Vasisthas (whether committed by themselves 
or their fathers), as (one should set free) a calf from the halter 
(daman) 


^ Stnai/oSAuu r<pra irMft j 

mah' los'nati ananla soecsenom |] VIII 25 24 
VeJte Mgthotegy. 26 

^ tl me« eAra/Aaya ratano-n U eara^a ttitgo ( 

^ roftaJ tt mamagifiy a'nho nohi licJ «re n/mhoi teniU j| 11.28 6^^ 

** oca Jragihent p\ttga lyo no ‘ ra p 0 ra^mia teiiait i J 

eia rajan patulrpa'n ra »r/a n« rforwo cautf^em ff VII 86 5 
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§6 In the following passages, the fetters are not mentioned m so 
many words either directly or th ough a s mile ts belong rg to Varura 
but sussested beyond doubt by the cmpIojTnent of similar verb forms 
and a context identical with that m the pa'srgcs ciltd m the preceding 
sections 124 14V* and V 85 7^^* implore king Varura to *h(d or let 
loose {si TCtbah and sisrathafi respectively) sins off the suppliant (as if 
they were shackles) The verb forms gxbhilch (seized (with bonds)] 
and mumo^/u ( may he release*) in V 12 of 124^^ point to the same 
bonds by implication in view of the unmistakable Suah ^pa context 
In IV 1 4^^ Agni IS appealed to to calm down the anger of Varuna and 
loosen {pra mumugdhi) all malice and hatred from the suppliants 
In V 85 the god is implored to discharge or rip apart all offences— 
consciously or unconsciously committed— as if they were (bonds) 
[slackened* or ‘entwined according as we interprete sithira 
Whatever the interpretation our proposition remains unaffected] 
In other words that which belongs to Varuna {Varunycm) has come 
to mean in the RV ‘ the pa a of Varupa ’ in the relevant context (where 
a guilty conscience fears punishment) as for example in X9716 ^ 

‘ May they, the Osadhis, release me from (curse) of malediction, from 
(the scourge) of Varuna and from the foot feller of Yama, (m fact) from 
all offence against the gods* 

§7 Though thus some of the passages cited above lend colour 
to the hypothesis that moral guilt was transformed by poetic fancy and 
religicus fervour into a kind of fetter, there aho emerges from a careful 
consideration of all the inconsistencies of metaphois and figurative 
applications (pointed out above) the construction that when a person 


kfayann asmabhyam aiura piatela rojann tranw mralhah kflont j| 124 

veiom i)a nltyam varuijaTaria'n p« yot $ m ogai co^fma tUtalhaz lal |I V 85 7“* 

sunabsepo yam afivaJ gibh toh io axmgn t%a Varuna mumkokiv |i t 24 12'^ 

tvam no agne varunasya viivan JfVatya hela va yo) s ithob I 
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k tavaio yad thipur na d" i)i yad Ca gha talyam uta yan na v dma | 

larva ta vi sya iithireva dtvadhS te lyama varuna prt Jatab || V 83 8 

muneania ma tapalbyad otho varunyOil ttia ) 

alko yamaija padhdsat lariasmad devak Ibtjat jj X 16 
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committed a sin, the sin, as it \vere, stuck to the sinner because both 
appear to be tied to each other by the fetters of Varuna, which were thus 
something outside the two and not * identical with Thus an 

offence or guilt was, in a sense, (literally) * fastened ’ on the offender or 
the guilty party, in the language of these RgVeda citations where 
‘ separate the (moral) crime from the criminal * or vice versa (the criminal 
from the crime) is almost a refrain I 

§8. If the use of the fetters is thus a perfectly natural function 
of Varuna — the All-Binder, \ve expect that there should be some evidence 
in the RgVeda, pointing to his original character as the ‘ Unbound ’ 
or the * Bondless One * in a very special sense, nay, m a marked manner 
in the RgVeda. And this expectation is amply fulfilled. “Though 
other gods, Agni, Savitr, Sun, Dawn, Heaven and Earth are petitioned 
to pardon sin, the notion of releasing from it is much more closel> 
connected with Adili and her Son Varuna, whose fetters that bind are 

characteristic This notion is nearly allied to the eljmology of the 

name. The word adili is primarily a noun meaning ’ unbinding *, 

‘ bondlessness *, from di-ti * binding, derived from the root da * to bind 
The past passive participle of this verb is employed to describe 
lunah'epa ‘bound’ (di-/a) to the stake (V.2.7). Hence as a goddess 
Aditi is naturally invoked to release her worshippers like a tied (baddha) 
thief (VIII.67.I4). The original unpersonified meaning of 'freedom’ 
seems to survive in a few passages of the RV. ’’ He further adds” 
(in another context), “ The expression aditeh putrah, sons of Aditi, 
several times applied to the Adityas in the RV., may in the pre-Vedic 
period have simply meant ' sons of freedom ’ (like sahasah putrah, son of 
strength) as describing a prominent quality of Varuna and cognate gods.” 
The conclusion which I draw from these two passages quoted (italics 
being mine) from Macdonell’s account of Aditi (a conclusion not draivn 
by that scholar, however) is the following: — ^The epithet / tfitya applied 
to Varuna and t]^ expression * adilJt putrah (son of Freedom) which he 
shares svith the Adityas, of whom he is the chief, constitute unmistakable 


This is the implication ol Macdoneli’s expUnetion of the patat, for which see 
section t. 

Mach ’NELL. KeAc Mytholoj!/, p. 121, 1. ISff. 

” Ib;d..p. 122, I 40 ff. 
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evidence of Varuna’s original character as the * Unbound ’ or the 
'Bondless One'! His power of releasing from the bonds of j-hj-sical 
suffering and moral guilt is perfectly in keeping with, nay, directly 
deducible from the etymo'ogical meaning of the epithets Adilya or 
odi/eA putrah (IV.42.4') so frequently applied to this Chief of the 
Adityas 1 Incidentally, I may offer a solution of a puz 2 le regarding 
Aditi to wh’ch Macdonell^^ has given expression thus : ‘But how are 
we to account for so early a persorification of such an abstract idea and 
in particular for Aditi becoming the mother of the Adityas? ' Vanina 
the Aditya, is connected with rla in a special sense (as I propose to show 
in a subsequent section) ; to is Aditi. This r/d (next) has for its natural 
basis the belt of the Zodiac (the proposition is advanced with the 
necessary evidence in the sequel in this paper). Now the deoas, the 
Lights of heaven, seemed to the ancients to recover their freedom from 
the clutches of darkness and to begin their bright career from a fixed 
point in the East, lying on the bell of the Zodiac (rla) This point teas 
Aditi No wonder that the luminaries, suddenly emerging thus into 
freedom and light, (emerging, in other words, into life itself) from this 
fixed point Aditi, received the epithet * sons of Aditi Dili was the 
exactly opposite point, on the path of the Zodiac in the West, where the 
Lights went out, being caught in the meshes of darkness It will thus 
be not necessary to suppose’^ that “the name of Dili as a goddess seems 
to be merely an antithesis to that of Aditi, formed from the latter to 
express a positive sense, as saro, * god was later (by false etymology) 
evolved from asura, * demon *.'* (I dra\v attention to the explanatory 
figure of the Zodiac added at the end of this paper for further light on 
my view) 

§9. This exclusive and (yet) fundamental trait of Varuna's character 
whereby he appears as a paiin (Binder) is just another version of Varuna 
as the All-Encompasser. It is not the purpose of this paper to 
establish the writer's conclusions regarding the natural basis of Varuna 
drawn chiefly from the evidence of the BgVeda I state them briefly here 
in so far as they tend to explain and emphasize the character of Varuna 
as the ‘ All'Enveloper *, * the AH-Pervader *. This aspect of his character 
easily explains the towering and pre-eminent position of Varuna as 


Ibid.p 122. 1.31 ff 
35 Ibid, p. 123. 1. 50 ff 
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a samraj, when the supreme laws of the physical and moral world are 
contemplated. In keeping with this aspect, is his rcle, as the custodian 
of rja, which is almost a deity in the RgVeda, which like a pasa or wheel 
circumscribes the Universe, regulates it and keeps it in its place, the 
physical basis of which is the belt of the Zodiac which no luminary (deva) 
may deviate from (as shown hereafter) and the penalty for transgression 
whereof, i» ensnarement by the shackles of non-r/d or darkness and death. 
This is one side or explanation of Varupa *s all-encompassing character. 
Another important side or explanation (unfortunately missed by most 
scholars) is Varuna’s overlordshtp of the Waters which are far more 
intimately connected with him in the BgVeda than is generally supposed. 
The nature of these ' Waters ’ requires to be carefully investigated into. 
The researches of Warren^^ and Tn.AK^^ in this connection have not 
received the attention they deserve. My own conclusions (which must 
form the subject of a separate paper) in which I agree with the two scholars 
in so far as the cosmic character of the so-called ' Waters ’ is concerned 
but in which I differ from Tilak as regards the natural basis of Varuna in 
the RgVedi miy be briefly indicated here : — 

(1) The Waters are both terrestrial ond cefwffol. The attributes 
of the latter in the RV. cannot all be satisfactorily accounted for, on 
the hypothesis that they are rain-waters. 

(2) The release of the Waters and the breaking forth of the Dawn 
or the emergence of light arc described as simultaneous events 
(I. 164. 5! etc). 

(3) In fact, the movement of the Waters and the spreading forth of 
the rays of light spring up from the same source and follow the same 
path (of rid) simvllaneausly. 

(4) These Waters are described as moved upwards by Indra when 
set free for movement, simuUaneousIy with the luminaries after the 
killing of Vrtra (II. 15.6; 1. 80.5, 32 etc). Their do^vnward movement 
is, of course, described as for example In VIII.69.I1 where the Seven 
Rivers are said to flow into the Jaws of Varuna as into a surging abyss 
or ocean. 


ParaJite Femi (lOtK edn.) 1693. 
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(5) The world is said to hive consisted of nothing but undifferentiated 
Waters in the beginning (X.826; 129.3). These Waters were 
coeval with the world (X.306). 

(6) The cosm’c circulation of the celestial Waters and the 
simultaneity of the free flow of the Waters and the rising of the 
Dawn are unambiguously stated in the Avesta.^* 

(7) This theory of the cosmic circulation of the Waters is not peculiar 
to Indo-Iranian mythology but is found in Greek and Egyptian 
mythologies also. In other words the celestial waters wh‘ch pervaded 
the regions, above, below and around the earth were supposed by the 
RgVed'c poets to be the stuff out of which the Universe was created 
(X. 129.1 and 3 ff.) Tho sum up, the th''ory propounded by Wakben 
and TiLAK that the (Celestial) Waters or watery vapours [from which 
the world was supposed to have been created according to the 
Satapatha Brahmana XI.I.6.1 ; Aitareya Br. 1,1 and the ManusmTti 
1.91 were envisaged by the RgVedic poets as something like the 
nebulous mass of matter or the ether of modern scientists, has suffered 
undeserved neglect, 

§10, Unfortunately TlLAK did not see the logical conclusion of thU 
theory, namely, that a complete and satisfactory explanation of the 
RgVedic account of Varuna as the All-Pervader or AH-Encompasser was 
thus forthcoming from his rulership of the ali-pervading, (ether-like) 
Cosmic Waters • Carried a little too far by his Arctic th'*ory, (which, 
incidentally, will have to be more carefully scrutinized before being 
brushed aside) he ventures the suggestion that * MItra and Vafuna were 
originally conceived as two correlated d'llies, for, according to our theory, 
they would represent half-year-long light and dirkness in the Paradise 
of the Aiyan race.^’ This is clearly impossible, because in the RV.. 
Varuna, true to his form, as the All-Encompasser rules over both the 
spheres — that of light as well as darkness, night and day. It is true that 
certain grand cosm'cal functions such as those of supporting or establishing 
heaven and earth or creating the two worlds, producing the sun and 
placing it in the sky and making a path for it or spreading out the earth, 


3S Vtniiiai, XXI 4-5 . Yashl VI 2 and 3 etc 
3® Th< Areltc Home in the Veiat, p 351 
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upon heaven and earth and the firmament (V.85.3); the spectacle of the 
streams constantly pouring water into, but yet not inundating even one 
samudrd (V.85.6) ; his strange association with that bizarre crowd— the 
scorpion, the crawling creature, the nesting bird and the swelling animal 
(VII 50.1), the lament of his praiser ‘overtaken by thirst even in the 
mld^t of water (VII.89.4), his capacity to see even with closed eyedids 
(VII.25.9) are a few of the puzzling facts and feats mentioned of Varuna 
alone or with Mitra. The reference to the secret meeting of Mitra and 
Varuna and their occult power in VII 60 10^**, Varuna*s special knowledge 
of the secret names of the Dawns (VIII.41.5), his appellation * mystery 
sea (samudraY (VIII 4I.8‘) further deepen the atmosphere of mystery and 
secrecy about Varuna ! No wonder, the fitting epithet may/n for which 
the variant, yaJi’tn is once used (m VII 88 6) is chiefly applied to Varuna 
among the gods : VI 48.14 ; VII 28 4 ; X 99 10 , 147.5 

We have touched upon these aspects of Varuna here, as encompassing 
power, craft (maya) and secrecy are just the attributes we should expect 
in a pash (i.e. one who uses a noose). Having thus established that the 
ptsa concept is fundamental to Varuna’s character as the Restrainer or 
AlhBInder, we now turn to his intimate connection with rtd, so as to lead 
up to our main proposition regarding the physical basis of that 
concept. 

II Rta', the Special Charge of Varuna. 

§13 The very special relation of Varuna to rfd is so universally '' 
admitted that Some more important aspects only of this relationship may 
be pointed out here. Varuna alone or with Mitra and (or) other gods 
like Aryaman, or with the Adityas is called xlaoan, possessor or lord of 
U.27,4'^ ; 286'*; 1U.56&'; 1V.\.2'; 424'; 
v.65 2‘*; 67.4‘’: Vn.49.7‘-: 62.3'-; 66.13*; VIII.25.4': T, 8*. 
Furtherers or Prosperers of Tid (ratvrdh) is an epithet applied to Mitra 
and Varuna jointly in 1.28*; II.41.4'’; 11162.18'*; V.652^: 

VII.66.13%19'*. Mitra, Varuna and Aditi, in VI.51.3', and Mitra and 
Varuna in V.63.1'; VII.64.2' are described as Protectors of fta (ttdsya 
gopa). Varuna, Mitra and Agni receive the appellation ‘ r/d-minded 
rtd-dliitayah) in VI. 141.10'*; Mitra and Vanina are designated the 
‘ cherishers of rta (xtd-spxsah) in V.67.4*. The title xtayan (acting 
^according to rfd) is used of Varuna m V.41.1‘; VII.B7.I'. Varuna 
is called XtacU (intent upon xid) m VII 85.4* and ' the leader (nelf) of 
in VII.404*, 
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§14. This special connection, showing as it were that xtd is the special 
charge of Varuna is indicated in other ways also. Rtd is expressly 
stated as /Acir ou’n or to belong to Milra and Varuna in 1. 151.6* and 
V.62.1*. The streams are said to follow Varuna’s rtd (11.28.4*^*).^’ 
Varuna says he alone (not Indra) held heaven in the scat of rid (IV.42.4 
see section 22). Mitra and Varuna are said to bring success to rta 
(1.151.30- The path of rid h said to be their own (VII bS.S'O-'” This 
relationship is almost taken for granted in the so that Agni is said 
to become Varuna when he goes for rta (X.fi.S**’).^ Mitra and Varuna are 
said to proclaim or herald rid (I.I5I.4* ; VIII.25.40. VI.5I.I*^ is an 
interesting verse I It expresses first the well-known idea that the Sun 
is the eye of Mitra and Varuna and then adds that it (the Sun) is the bright 
face of rtd ! This amounts to saying (poetically though) th?t the 
face of r/d is the eye of the two gods I That this is no poetic fancy but 
a hard fact is seen from V.66 where Varuna is actually called 
r/d-p«ias, [i.e, having rtd as his (ornamented) form], 

§15. Varuna’s distinctive— nay, almost exclusive^ epithet ihrtdvrata 
(one who maintains the uratds) is evidence of the same close connection 
of Varuna with f/d. After a detailed examination \erse by verse, of all 
the yro/d-passages in the RV , I have shmvn, m my monograph 'AH 
about uratd in the RgVeda, (B. D. C. R. I. Ill 4) that if the Hterarj' 
evidence unfolding the semantic evolution of the meanings of the word in 
the RgVeda is at all to be relied on and if the hints dropped by the 
RgVedic poets themselves regarding the derivation of the Vkord vrald 
[as in 1.183.3*’; dnu uratoni vdrtate. where ordtani is the cognate object 
of the intransitive verb vrt, allied to it, etymollogicallyj are to be any 
guide, then the word must be derived from the root vrt (‘to proceed*, 
‘turn* ‘roll’, ‘move on*, ‘turn round’ elc.)rather than from I \^rr. to 
enclose, cover or guard or from 2Vvr to choose. Thus the primary 


flam s'lndhaio leturjois/Q yantt j 11^8 4*’, 
mi/raiarupo palha i am jj VII 65 3' 
iAuCo laruno yod Java leh { X.8 5^ 

'lafOToi ® ghosalho hihat ( I.I5I 4^ (b — ^ 

uJ u lydc eahtar mah mitrayor am eti pnys^ r u-w * ciariZs— 
xtasya f«ci Jartalam enilan ri dtse eiiJ ~ ^X5I i, 

** cdrsTCya rls^Kiot; iaih'la j»a\c “ 

V 111, T UVi 
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meaning of the word in the RgVeda and especially in the compound 
dhrldorala is, ' (fixed) passage, way, (circular) path, (settled) route, 
(beaten) track, channel or bed. * Now these vrdtas are, in 1.65.2, 
mentioned as thoss of (i.e. lying along) rid {Udsya vrata) and must 
thereforesignify* the paths (of the luminaries) extending along r/d (the 
zodiac, as I propose to show later). What should be more natural then 
that VaruOa, the special custodian of Tia should be exclusively called 
the ‘ Keeper of the vralds or routes laid by him for the luminaries 
along the xld or in short, dhridvrata? 

III. The ZoDiAC-THE physical basis of Rta' (Cosmic Order). 

§15. What is this rid} MacdonelL gives the following beautiful 
and succinct account of the meanings^'* accep/ed so /or. “The cosmic 
order or law prevailing m nature is recognised under the name of Xla 
(properly the * course ’ of things), which is considered to be under the 
guardianship of the highest gods. The same word also designates 
‘ order ’ in the moral world as truth and ' right ’ and in the religious world 
as sacrifice or ' rite*”. The last meaning has on Avestan counterpart 
in ‘ aia order, which Is one of the many identical terms connected with 
the ritual, in the RgVeda and the Avesta. 

There is no doubt that this is a correct account of the meanings of Xtd, 
in a fallry large number of passages in the RV. My proposition is that 
there is an equally large number of passages there, which betray (what 
we may call) the primary or the fundamental physical sense of the word' 
which represents (in other words) the natural or physical basis of the very 
abstract (and therefore, very likely, not the original) conception of f/c 
as * Cosmic- or World-Order If the Shining Ones (deuas, or luminaries 
like the Sun, Dawn etc.) are described frequently as bom in rid, if the 
path (path or pathi), the womb (pdnr), the seat or abode (sddana or 
dhaman), the peak or altitude (s;hga), the bottom (budhnd), the cavity or 
well ikha), the ridge or top (sanu) and finally the wheel (caV°) of tic 
are mentioned time and again in the RgVeda, this should normally be 
accepted as clear and unmistakable evidence of the original spatial 
character of Xtd, which, from all these indications appears to have described 
a well-defined figure in the geometry of the RgVedic miverse, holding within 
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Two, at the awakening of the Dawn, simultaneously with the rays of the 
Sun, (the Soma juice) is pressed, for Mitra and VaTuna to drink (from), 
the delicious (juice) for i:ta to drink (from). 1.137.2* is identical with 
IX.U.S'^wherealsor/flslmilarlyreceives divine honours. It is impossible 
to translate r/d in these two passages as ‘ sacrifice or rite ’ or as ‘ Right *. 
Similarly I.TS.S*" can only he translated, m my opinion, as ‘.Adore the 
gods and the lofty Ua‘ and not as ‘ sacrifice to the gods (a sacrifice 
conforming to) the great ltd as Has done or as ‘ Adore the 

lofty law (Gesetz) of the gods* as has done, such renderings 

being due to the non-recognition of the divine status-the godly rank-of 
Xta which entitled it to the offering of Soma and sacrificial worship generally- 
In V.66.5* and 68.1* again, the bxhad xldm ranks (in my view) as a deity 
alongside of Mitra and Varuna (see also Vn.39.1'*) 

§19. Quite a number of gods are said to be born of or produced from 
r/d. For example. Agni (f.36.19; 65 10, 144.7, 169.6: 11.20.3; 
111,6.10: VI.13.3). Soma (IXJ08.8). the Maruts (III.54.I3; V.61.I4), 
Brhaspati (11.23. 15) and the Adityas (VII.66.I3) are said to be xtd-jala 
or vid-prajata. In such cases, unless the risk of error was avoided 
(as is done often by Oldenberg)^ by leaving the word untranslated, 
strange renderings such as ' well-born **' , * punctually born result 1 
Finally, when the Dawns are called ttd-jaia’satyah, ‘ (true or) abiding 
because bom of rla’ in IV.5I.7^ non-rccognitlon of the almost god-like 
character of rja has led to renderings like ' punctually true which 
leave no trace of xld for all practical ‘purposes ! My contention is that 
r/d the birth-place of the gods (os is implied in these epithets) has as strong 
a title as Aditi to be reckoned as a deity in the RgVeda I 


yaja devaiu {lom bfhal ] I 75 5^ 

58 SBE. XLVI. 95, 

5^ Der Rigytia, uheruli vnJ frlaulerl, 89. 

80 SB£ XLVI 

8' SS£XXXII,337 

82 Ukerselzung (tee Foelnote 59 o(we}. 

85 Ttloedtmetl /I Vedlc Reader, 97. 
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§20. If r/a'is(thus) a deity, an investigation into its natural basis 
becomes as imperative as in the case of any other deity unless it is relegated 
to the class of deities whose nature is founded on abstraction which (as 
^ve saw above) is not necessary. Such an investigation must first be 
undertaken here as the results thereof will throw light on the basis of the 
pQJa-conception which is the main theme of this paper. 

H/d is derived from the root r, to go, wth the suffix ta, which is 
employed almost exclusively to form past participles, chiefly with passi%e 
but sometimes with intransitive meaning. The more general and original 
sense of this suffix is preserved in some words used as adjectives or as 
substantives with concrete meaning such as our r/d, which should, 
therefore primarily mean '(something) gone over (correctly)* or belter 
• ( the settled or ordered) course of going (followed by the luminaries ? ). 
It is my contention that this primary phytical sense is well-preserv'cd in 
the RV.inthe many passages which speak of the path of rfd— an undoubted 
indication of its spatial character unless one supposes that it is a figurative 
application. Such a supposition, though not impossible, is neither 
necessary nor natural in a large number of passages, which we propose 
to examine now. 

§21. In 1.124.3"“ ‘''(=V,80.4"^, the Dawn clothmg herself m lustre, 
follows correctly the path of r/d and docs not miss the directions os one 
who knows (the way)’. ‘ For the broad (Sun-light), a still broader passage 
was made manifest — the path of rid was directed with the cords (raj-s) 
of xid [1.136.2*'’®*: here xldsya^ though occurring only once can be 
construed with pdnlhdh as w’oH as irith raWihhlh), X.80.6' specidcs 
this path as thegond/iarui pathya or the path of the Gandharvas which 
shows that it is high up in the heavens which alone is the scene of the 
movements and activity of the Gandharvas. In Vni.22.7*“’,®^ the 
Asvins (matutinal deities) are implored to approach along the paths of 
rfd. 1.46.1 1®® Is important : ‘The path of r/d Is (now ready) for crossing 


^ llaivu poniham ano «fi iadha proiancUta no </iio minofi [J I 124.3“*. (=:V.80.4"*), 
iJartt galoT uratt var’ii/oii panllta ilatya wm oyenjla tasmit^ I 136.2'*’. 
ajfjtr fanJAarvlm palAyani jlasi/ogntr gmyelir thli o nUotla j| X 60.6“* 
upa no co/JnnOJu yalam {(a^yo VII! 22 7'*' 

^ u param tlaie ponifia xtosi/a fadfiuya | 

ijarti Vi $tuhr dual/ I 46.lf, 
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safely to tKe (other) bank , the path 0>* Channel) of heaven has become 
visible' (the context in v 10 being a description of sunrise) Sarama 
recovers the covers by going along xta (V 45 7‘)*’ or by going along the path 
of xta (V 45 8'^) The cows are the beams of the Dawn (compare also 
X 67 5 . 68 9 and the whole hymn X 108) 

In VIII 12 3^‘ this path is specified as the one whereon Indra urged on 
Smdhu and the great waters as if they were cars Now when it is 
remembered that Indra places the Sun in tfic sky for all men to see and 
simultaneously releases the waters, after killing Vftra (I 51 4 , 52 8), we 
understand the nature of this path It is the same that is described in 
VIII 31 13^^ as 'easy to traverse’ (sugah) having Varuna Milra and 
Aryamen as guardians and also in II 27 6’* as thornless and sugah and as 
belonging to the same three deities It is again, the same path or paths 
(though not expressly stated as xtasya) which the same Three— the 
Adityas are said to dig out (rodon/i) for Surya in VII 604'’'^^^ and 
which Varuna 13 said to have dug out (rrfdonfi) for Surya and the Oceanic 
floods of rivers (VII 87 1"'’,) ” Finally attention may be drawn to 
a beautiful and clear description of these paths in 1 35 IM^ Protect us 
by (coming along) those time-honoured paths, 0 Savitf. dustless and 
well-laid in the firmament and easy to traverse (sugebhth) 

§Iti8 but naturalthatthe visible overhead part ofthepathof r/u traversed 
by the luminaries during their bright career by day sho'uld be poetically 
termed ‘ the straightest path or paths of xla ' as in I 79 3’’ The straight 

flom yah larama ga avinJad || V 45 7* 
ilaiya patha tarami ViJad gah H V 45 8'^ 
ycna sindhuni mahir apo ralfram {va pracoJ'yalf | 
ponl/iom ifai ja yalaie lam imaft€ jlVIIl 123 
yatha no milri aryama Varuyali tanlt gopih \ 
miga ilosya panlhah || Vli! 3t 13 

iugo hi V6 aryomaft milra panlha anc^yaro tatuna tadhur ash | II 27 6*’ 
yasma adilya adhiano rodanli mtiro att/ama *.<irana(f sajofoh [| VII 60 4"* 
raJal patio torunai itryoya prarifSmii simudr ya nodmam I VII 87 I*** 
ye te panlliah saiilah purvyaio renayaf/ anlarikfe | 

/e6/itr no adya pathibhlh lugebhi <a no adhi co iiuhl deva || I 35 1 1 
yad im rlatya payata ptyano nayann rfaijfa palhtbhi raji'ihalh I I 79 
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sailing ship of xtd mounted by Soma Pavamana (IX.89.2’')^^ is probably 
just another version of this very * straight path of rta. The nou or ship 
hoarded by Vasistha in the company of Vafuna (VII.88.3*’’ ^ and 4**’)®° 
is very likely this ship of r/d and may be the same nau that Varuna abiding 
in the ocean, knows about (1.25. 7')®’- 

I do not think that it is possible to brush aside all this evidence of the 
physical character of the path of rla and to say that these details are just 
subtle metaphorical variations, superimposed on the various aspects of 
that very prosaic ahstracUon — the Course of Cosmic Order ! 

§22. Another indication of its spatial character, nay, its exact location 
is seen in passages which describe the seat or abode {sadana, sodas, dhaman, 
or duTood) of rid. The Darvns wake up from the seat of Xtd (IV.51.8)®*. 
Varuna holds heaven m the seat of xta (IV.42.4^)®^ Indra is invoked 
to come to the rescue (of the suppliant) from the farthest distance, (i.e.) 
from the seat of rMin IV.21.3®^. The Rudras (i.e. the Maruts or Storm- 
gods) are said to have prospered or grown great in the abodes of xtd 
(in 11.34.13^).®® Similarly Varuna, Milra and Aryaman, the sons of 
Aditi are said t o have grown great m the seat (durone) of xtd ( 

An almost convincing passageis 1.123.9®^ where we are toldUsas, emerging 
from out of the Darkness and approaching the appointed place day after 
day, never misses the habitation {dhaman) of xtd. If this verse is read 
in the light of (the already quoted) 1.124.3"^ (—V.80. 4'^)®® where Usas 


raja iinJAunam avainfa rfasffa nacam «rttfcaJ j IX S9 2*^. 

^yairtihaoa larunai ea riavcm pta t/ai tamuJram irayuia maJhijam | VII, 88J*^. 
Vaihtham ha varuna naiy aJhaJ co^ora stapo j VI 1.88.4* 

Oeda navaf} samuJnyah [{ 1 25 7' 

^ itasija devth iadaso budhana jotam na wga uvj'm jaranlt |[ IV SKS"* 
oAom cpo apirtio/u ufiiainoija dkaTayo'n dtoam tadana flaiya |j IV.42.4*. 
ayalotndro , , acase no maruhon paraoito oa lidariad ilatya [| IV.21.3. 

** ti iliJoniAAir aru^fbhtr naA;IW« rarfra tlatya taJantiu va^rdhufj [j 11.34,13*. 
ima rtasya candhur durorri iagmasah pulra idtltr adabdhah If VII.60.5“*. 

jonaty afinaft pTathama4ija nama >u\ra eJantOa jiil'ici ( 

itoiya yata nd mmati tlAomaAar-aAar nif^iam acdranit || I.I23.9. 

^ xtarpa panlhum onv tU ^Jfia prafnafiva ni Ato ndrtali f| 1.124,3'^. 

( r= V,80.4‘^). 
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IS described as foHovsfing the path of xta carefully and (thus) not missing 
the directions, it should follow that the location (dAaman) of r/a is 
coextensive with the directions • In IV 5 9^’ the Sun the glorious face 
of (heavenly) splendours [{mah^m) gen pi of mah — * splendour 
(bfflvenly)’! is said to be shining m the region ipada) of xla 

§23 The following passages speak of the yom (the womb) of rla 
‘ The (Angiras-) host came forth first in the womb of rta ’ (IV 112’*’)'’° 
If it IS now remembered that the Angiras-host, is shown by the context 
to have rent the mountain and delivered the cows or dawn# (compare vv 
1 3 seqq and I V 2 1 5 seq ) the location of the womb of r/a become^ clear 
This location is identical with that of the womb of rajas and that of the 
bottom of mah {which as I have tried to establish m B D C R I II. 
IS a substantive meaning heavenly light], because though rajas mah and 
tla are all different they are all bottomed on the same point in space 
(lying on the belt of the Zodiac — Uasya yorjati) which marks the era of 
freedom and illumination for the luminaries and which is their birth- 
place, as It were The Sun observes heaven and earth rejoicing m the 
womb of r/a (III 54 b'^)*” The same fact is expressed in another way 
in X 65 8"^ Heaven and Earth share a common above in the womb 

of r/o X83“‘®’ tells us that the Red Ones (the Dawns) enjoy thems^ves 

in the womb of rta 

§24 Direct statements regarding the well defined configuration of 
in the geometry of the universe will be found broadcast m the RgVeda 
The peak or Korn (srnija) of rta is mentioned m VIII 86 S*** ’ Through 

(i e on the strength oO r/a, does Savitf work , he extends far and wide the 
(horn or) peak of r/a ’ This evidently means that S^vitc's ever wd^nias 


iJam u iyon mohi maham anikoiv | 

ttaiya pade adhi Jidyanam {| IV S 9 

pta iarJha aria pralhaman iipanyam xlatyo yona Vitablatya mle ] IV I 12*^ 
rn oeoila l«j.a v^no vifirrte mei/dnl' | 11134 6^ 
fldjifa k^ayatah samokoio ] 

varuf’^ya tavrate ]| X 65 

aija polmann aruiiT anabhudhria ftaiya yonau lanio jusanla || X 6 3 ** 
fifna dttah taiila »omayol<j Uasya sfngam uriiya V paprolht j VI!I WJ*** 
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circle of light, simultaneously makes the extent of rid more and more 
manifest. The bottom (bud^nd) of r/d is the place wherefrom the Sun 
urges forth the Dawns (111.61.7*)’* and finally himself advances into 
heaven and earth. 11.28.5**’^ speaks of the fount or well (or cavity, 
of rto. The Sonu (surface, top or ridge) of rtd is spoken of in 
X.I23.2‘,’^ and 3'^* in a context ( : ‘ Vena shone high up on the lop of 
f/o’) which leaves no doubt as to its phj’sical character. 

§25. If the Zodiac is thus the natural basis of the conception of fid, 
its character as a girdle, a belt or a zone should (we expect) be shadowTd 
forth in the RV. A clear indication of its belt-Iikc encircling expanse is 
seen in the representation of »t as a wheel The wheel of rid (rldsya 
cflil^rdm) with its twelve spokes — it never ages — turni round and round 
heaven; here (i.e. within the wheel). O Agni, the seven-hundred and 
twenty (720) sons abide m pairs* (I.IW.l I).*"' The 12 spokes are 
naturally the 12 months. The 720 * sons * standing m pairs arc the 
360 days and 360 nights paired together. An explanation of the term 
* sons ' applied to them is found in V.83.5.*'*’''^ where the Maruts arc 
described thus, ' Like the spokes of a wheel, no one is last ; like the dajt 
they arc bom again and again) prd-pra j'ot/anle). The reference in 
1.25.8'**'®' to the 12 months ‘endowed with (the) progeny (of days and 
nights)’ (prajavalab masdfi) also throws light. What more natural than 
that the wheel of the >ear resulting from the Sun’s movements along the 
Zodiacal belt, completing a whole round or circle in the course of a year 
of 720 dap and nights and 12 months should be described as the vs heel 
ofr^d? This same wheel is described in v. 2'®* of this very hymn as 

INeVo** *11^ | III61 7"^, 

tt laruna J^fian rldtytf | 1129 5^ 
rfaiya lunac aJfil ilitaf ||X.I2}2'' 

llat'ia tanov ejht M^rartSao^ jj X.I2) V 

Jiaiaiaiofn nafii la] cakre-n pcit Aa" j 

a poira tffne -micAanaia efra Mpla Mfant ca 

ata h<J ototanS afiet a pta^pta i^ault ck,Jia traf-aihi/t [ V.SS.S*. 
r«2a rrSto 2A(farraf« pfa/ai^ti^ | 1.2} S^‘ 

(»eMa ralAa-^ (^Tca^ran e>r« | 

(rameMi a/aren ctatxon rrn a l^auc aiaJf-l jj I 164.2. 
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constituting a onc-wheel chariot with the three naves (I.e. the three 
seasons) unaging and containing within it all beings (nisua fehuoananO- 
Verse 48th'°^ (of the same hymn) also mentions this same wheel with 
12 fellies (12 months) and three naves (seasons) and the 360 spokes (lit 
pins) that never get loose [here, by ' spokes ' the 360 (twenty-four-hour) 
days are meant] Verses 13tK and 14tK’‘” also deal with the same theme. 
Probably this Same wheel (of r^<0 is referred to m VII 63.2“* where 
we are told that the sun rises, rolling round the self-same wheel ’ and in 
VI.54.3'*’® describing the wheel of Pusan The ‘One felly (paoiA) of 
Mitra and Varuna rolling on hither ’ (V 62.2^)'*’^ is another version of the 
wheel of rfd, the latter being specially associated with the two gods. 

§26 I further suspect that the zonal character of rid (as the Zodiac) 
with its two halves — the one above and the other below the earth*” 
apparently meeting each other at two points on opposite sides m the East 
andthe West, have been referred to in the language of poetry, as ‘supporting 
or serving or closing up with each other ’ m the following passages 
V,62.1**’'°® . By rtd is your rid closed. 0 Mitra and Varuna, there, where 
the steeds of the Sun are unyoked (oimucdn^i) ’. It does not matter (for 
our purpose) whether they are taken as unyoked for travel or for rest 
(there is a difference of opinion among scholars on the point) In my 
opinion, the upper half of rid which meets the lower half at two points—- 
the one in the East, where the luminaries start their bright career of 
freedom being called Aditi and the exactly opposite point in the West 
where the luminaries are apparently caught in the bondage of darkness 
being called diti— is Here referred to by xlena, the lower half by r/o/ri. 


dvadasa prad/tatjas co^rarn rnij, nithyum u lac ci^eld | 

(Qimin triiaia na iankavo 'rpilali fatltr no catacalaia^ j| I 164 46 

pancart eakre lionvortomone fosimnn o fatt^ur bhutianoni | I,\64,t3**’i 
sanemt eakram ajaram yi vaOrU , latmmn tirpilS bhuuanani Viiva || 1.164 14* 
jamanoTi cakfam paryailwrltan yai elaso vihali dhur\u ya\lab |[ VII 63 2“* 
pu^nai caltfflfn no rttyali no 'va padyale | 
no ojj/o vyafhaU pav'il} || Vf.$4 3 

vuvah pmvalfialf ivasarasya dhttia onu tom ek<rb povtr a lavarto || V.62 2^ 
ftena rlan aalhilam dhruoan turyatya yalrtttimucanly asoan \ V62I**’. 
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A reference to the figure opposite the last paRc vril! mske the uholethmc 
clear I a^sance this constrticlion of this sersc and the follovsinp ones 
mere!) a* a th-orj for the consideration of acholirs, the acceptance or 
reiection of It hi'inp nothing to do uith m> msm proposition m this 
paper Let us consider in this light the follov^ing passages V68 4*’^ 
‘Sers'ingthc f/o (the upper haU>) with the r/d (Wer half?’*^ ). Mitra 
and Varuna attain their powerful might (do(^'cm cso/e) VI5 2*’’ 

By Ttd (the lower halQ Ihcj hase supported the ‘supporting’ r/d(the 
upper half, which may be said to support the world b) m^ans of the 
lUummatton of the Sun who shines onlj when he goes along it) m the 
highest hcaicn * The same might he the implication of phrases lilf 
rl^na riao'dha (128'", 23 5"’) * Strengthening fMb> means of 

rid used of Milra and Varuna and *lena r/ui on * possessed of rid b> means 
of r|d, used of Varuna in IV 42 4 

§27 Finallj I draw attention toanexlrcmel) intcreslingandimportant 
sene V62 8"* 'When at the brealing forth of the Dswn, )ou Two 
0 Mitra and Vanins, mount car»sest (xdrta), which i» goM-hued 
and ore-pillared (cyaft‘j//irin<vn), at the nnng of the Sun. j eu behoM from 
there (flfoA, 1 e from the ;p<jf/a)d</i/ianddi/i ' / It must l>e remembered 
that the car referred to is oftcndescniKdasaone.wheel one(cf I 164 2* "*) 
and that in anj case, (he car-seat s\ould he «t the s-erj top of the 
car-wheel, in the highest hcasTn (« e at the icnith) Prom here alone, 
would It be possible to ebserse cAti and difi, the two points (exactly 
opposite to each other) of freedom (from dsrl-nrsi) and bonrlip^ (through 
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darkness) m the east and the west respectively for the Sun and the other 
luminaries A reference might be made to the figure opposite the last 
page for a clear idea of the position referred to For an explanation of 
garta and its location and significance we might compare VOSS'" 

‘ they 1 e Mitra and Varuna attain to the high-placed garta ‘ which m 
its turn IS explained by rlam bxhat of V68 1' and is the same thing 
as the scene of their mighty among the gods* m V683* 

and the ‘ ifiram dakfam ’ of V 68 4b'’ ' ” Light on this peci liar position 
in the garta is further thrown bj V 62 5"* where we are told Mflra 
and Varuna developing their (full) power (Jhrfa do^fo) take their position 
mside the garta in the midst of (nourishing or consecrated) foods 
( fasu antah) The following verse (V62 6'^') refers to the Two as 
upholding their dominion (k*<^lram) which is reared on a thousand pillars 
{sahasra’Sthunarr[) protecting the worshipper m the midst of consecrated 
foods (ilasu antah) Verse 7th'^ next adding the detail that the supporting 
pillar IS gold-hued and made of ore makes it certain that in all these 
verses (V 62 5 8 and V 68 1 3 5) the same pose assumed by Mitra and 
Varuna is under description — the pose of domination atrom) involving 
the exercise of their will power (do^fam) inside the garta i e on top of the 
wheel of rfo, 1 e so high up on the r/a is to be almost at the Zenith 
where from they could simultaneously observe adih and dili as described 
in V 62 8 I have mentioned here this theory (though it is not an integral 
part of my mam proposition) because it solves (in my opinion) the riddle 
of the natural basis of Aditi and Diti We now understand why Aditi 
18 the mother of a group of gods (the Adityas) whose name represents 
a metronymic formation from hers The Shining ones m the course 
of their movement along the r/o (or the zodiac) reach a point (called 


*** A/Zian/om gortam eiale j| V 68 5* 
riam irfiai |I V 68 I 
maftf ita'n l(falrom itv lu i| V 68 j 
See Footnote No 109 

namaii-on/c JhrladaktaJtii garle m Irasathe varaTte(5si antal} [! V62 5"' 
oi^ratlAaita sukrie paraipo Ifasaihe tarunt(ati> anlah I 
rif' na j^falram ahrn yamana lahatrotfuMm h iArlAai ia^a it air | V 62 6 
hiranytinirn g ayo oiya ilhuija t hhtOjate \ 

hheirt kfflff n m la lihiU «« iantna moJhto adhlgarftjaiya |[ V62 7 
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Aditi) on the Xta, m the east, and are immediately born or reborn to 
a life of light (temporarily suspended) and freedom from the bondage 
of darkness, and hence are called Adityas Thus the two prominent 
characteristics of Aditi, her motherhood and her power of releasing 
from the bonds of physical suffering and moral guilt as well her connection 
with light are all satisfactorily explained The name and conception of 
Diti are also accounted for in the most natural manner (as shown in 
a previous section). We now understand why Diti came to be 
invoked along with other gods to grant what is desirable (VII 15 12)*^^ 
and why Agni is besought to grant Diti (IV.21I"0'^^ Diti m view 
of her equally important position on the rfd has as strong a claim as Aditi 
has, to the title of ' goddess ’, though m view of her connection with night 
and darkness, she naturally came to be neglected in the apportionment 
of divine honours She is certainly no mere reflex of Aditi'^^ 1 

IV, Rta' as the pSsa of VaRUNa. 

§28 I now examine the evidence that should (in my view) establish 
the conclusion that Ha (the belt of the Zodiac), which is the special charge 
of Varuna among the gods represents the physical basis of the conception 
of his p5sa which is fundamental to his character as the All-Binder or 
All-Encompasser. 

In X.92 t he snaring-net, noose or network of Ha {Hasya prastlt) 
receives divine honours being ranked as a deity along with Dj'aus, Indra, 
Mitra, Varuna, etc. The word prasili occurs frequently. In IV.4 
Oi denbfrg' 2 ® agreeing with GraSSMAn’s account in Ms WoHcrhuch renders 


team agne t iraieJ laso Jetat ea tenia thaga/i | 
dill's ca daii laryem II VII 15 12 

raye ca na^ tcapalyaya Jtio deili'n ta ristoJifim arsfca IVJ II*^ 

■25 Oldenberg 5SE32I 

ttatya hi presilir dijour uru vyaconomemahjar^-isLip^jSi j' 
indro milfo lOTunoh sam cikitrne 'the Hagci sentt X 52 4 

ktGuit’a paiaA praultm na pflhim yeH t'tf-e t 

l{}Vim enu pratthm drunano IV4I 

'28 SBF XLVI, 
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it as ‘onslaught* Geldner’^oh IV.4.1 has ho\\ ever, almost delivered 
iudgment, (in my opinion), regarding its meaning when he renders it as 
‘ wurfschlingc ' (a noose) and adds in his notes ' prasili is not one word 
but two ; one meaning * snaring net ’ (Fanggarn) is to be connected with 
the root sa, si, to bind (employed m IV.4.1) and another meaning 
* advance \ ' onset ' to be Connected with prasila in IV.27.4 and X.77.5. ” 
A very clear idea of Its meaning is given by X.87.11‘’’'’°: ‘That 
yatudhdna (demon or goblin) who stnkes at xfd with non-rfd (dnr/a)— 
may he fall triply into your prasiti (ensnaring net)’. The word ‘ trih' 
(triply) here is a reminder of the triple working of Varuna’s pasa. He who 
tries to supersede tta with dnxta falls into an ensnaring net (which as we 
shall see below is made up of the tangled web of rid and antta, escape 
from which is possible only by keeping strictly to the path of rid) 

The thread (/dnlu) of rid is described m 1X.73.9‘‘’'’‘, as ‘ extending 
into the filter (pavUra), (i e.) on to the tip of Varuna’s tongue' Though 
the scene or context here is that of the earthly sacrifice, there is at the 
same time a suggestion of the thread or cord of (the cosmic figure of) 
rid extending right into the tongue of Varuna whose special connection 
with r/fl is so well-established. It is with this tongue that the four-faced 
Varuna bestirs bimself (V.48 5*)'^^ which is easily understandable in 
the light of the preceding verse Bestirring himself with the tongue is 
virtually setting into motion the thread or cord of r/d— nvhich appears 
to be the instrument par exceUcnce of Varuna’s activity in his capacity 
as a yaiaydj‘jana (V- 72 2 ; ! 136.3). 

There is next the mention of the ’ rems ’ or ‘ guiding cords ’ (rasmO 
of fid. 1.123.13’^* speaks of the Da%vn following the (guiding) cords of 
rid and thereby shining forth ‘ Agni has taken up the rein (or cord) of 
rid with the strength of his splendour (V 7.3 "^).'^^ Though the context 


Der RigVeda, uherutsl und erllaneri, 380 

Irn yaltiihanal} prajilim ia elo r/o*n j/o agne m(lena hanit | X 87.1 1“^ 
{iotya ^anlur vitalaff peoitra a jihtaya agre Vgrunasya mayc'ja It IX 73 9*b 
See Footnote No 45 
jiaiya rairntm entiyaehamana j 
u}0 no aiya lahavd vy ucch || 1 123 13. 

1^^ ula dyumnasya sauasa x^otya raimim a Jade f| V 7 3''^, 
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here points to t^e terrestrial form of Agni. there is here a side*glancc at 
Agni’s celestial form and a play on the double meaning of xia (earthly = 
rite and celestial ~ the zodiac) may have been intended, it being doubtful 
in many passages, which of Agni*s aspects — terrestrial or celestial— is 
intend''d ! We have already’^* discussed 1. 136.2 where there is the 
description of the path of r/d being directed or controlled by the reins or 
cords of r/a. Again in Vin.25.18“'’'**, ' Who (Varuna) has measured off 
around (i.e. passed the measure rourd) the ends of heaven and earth 
with the cord (rasmO though there is no express mention of r/d, the 
implication is unmistakable that Varuna passes the measuring cord of 
r/o around heaven and earth, thus circumscribing them with a restraining 
posa, as it were, (for their good and not by way of punishment), 

11.24.8“^’^^ speaks of the swift bow of Brabmanaspati — a bow of which 
rla is the siring (ft/a). 

The conception oT the wheel of rla containing within itself all Beings 
(dealt with m a preceding'^^ section) is, in a sense, the gosa-conception 
in another form. The encircling wheel with its network of spokes is 
but another version of the enclosing pasa with its network of cords, both 
tending to circumscribe activity. 

In VII.65.3”'’ Mitra and Varuoa are called the Bonds (personified) 
of dnrta, equipped with many nooses (bburipasa), difficult to pass through 
for the hostile mortal. Only by following their own path of xtd (we arc 
told) is it possible to cross through hard hips. Here * Bonds ’ must mean 
bind.rs ; compare IX.73.4'* at every step are bonds (sdlavab) that arc 
equipped with nooses (pai/na^). X.67.4'^': ’ Brhaspati seeking light in 
the midst of darkness drove up the cows (beams of the Da^sm), ly^ 
concealed in the bond of dnr/o, above one (dosed hole) and bdew two 
(closed holes) in the cave, (because) he opened up nil the three holes 

See Section 21. 

pan I/O resmtna Jno ‘ntan name pflhii’sfai ^ VIII.IS.IS*®. 

froAmaija* po/irnforro i.ai(i pra /flrf 

See Section 25. 

ta i/iuripasav enrtoit/o Juratj/ttS ripecc 
rfoiya m/Uotaropa pal/ia tarn apo na 
paie-pait pasine^ santi iclavab {J IX.73 
ato Jiabhyam para t^a^a ga f c/o 

((^oipalit tamcji ;s;oIir itha-r si %//]/, 

MC-lDkY26-I7 
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§29. The tangled web of the physical dispositions of xta and anxia 
described in these verses can be pictured as follows : xia (the bell of the 
Zodiac), was, no doubt, a kind of bond extending through space 
circumscribing the activities and movements of gods and men within 
Itself but it was a bond in a good sense like the ihamapasa of Varuna in 
the MahSbharata.'^* Immediately outside this xta, extended the bonds 
(or network of snares) of onXta which gripped those celestials who strayed 
from or were removed by a hostile being from r/n into dnr/a (in a physical 
sense) like the cows or rays of the Dawn or those mortals who took to 
anria in a moral and religious sense. The prosili (the ensnaring net) 
of xto probably means this complicated and involved tangle or web of 
Xta and anrta and represents the ramifications of the nooses of Varuna, 
escape from which was, however, possible by strict adherence to the path 
of rta (in all senses of the term, physical, moral and religious). In other 
words, r/d (or its custodians Mitra and Varuna) 'vas itself the bond that 
bound {the snares of) dnrta (cf. VII.65.3 above where the Two Gods are 
described as the binders of dnrta) and kept it from entrapping the 
luminaries who foUotved the right path. 

§30. To separate the confused strands of r/d and dnxla in this tangled 
skein was no easy task for god or mortal. The PgVedic poets themselves 
freely express the difficully'^^ of keeping them apart, which only the great 
gods could overcome. In the poet asks * Ye gods who 

abide in the three Illuminated (regions) of pcaven, which is your rta and 
which is your dnxla ? ’* In 1.139.2 Mitra and Varuna are referred to 
as separating r/d from dnrta with the most energetic exercise of their 
power of will and thought. In X.I24.5”**^^ it is explicitly stated that for 
Varuna the assumption of the sovereignty of Indra’s dominion was 
dependent on his capacity to distinguish r/d from dnxta. [This verse 
incidentally throws light on Kow Varuna or Varuna and Mitra come 

'« MW. 2.9.17 j 5.126.46. 

Compare /or example the following Tern wliere the poet wonders w^ereth^ rto 
has disappeared 1 

rlam putcyafn galam idi 6i6/iarli n«fano .... j| 1.105.4'^. 

orrdye itoah sthana ititv a rocme Jivab i 

kaJ va rto'P koJ anrjam |} I.IOS.S*'. 

1^5 yg^ Jifg fyg„ mi/rflVOf 000(7 adaialhe anxlam arena manyi^na daftfafV** 

ioeno manyuna \ 1.139.2"*^. 

f/ena rojann cjnrtam vipincm mama TaffraiyaJlupalyim ehi || X.124.5''^. 
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to have their double dominion (cf. dvita ra,'(ram in IV.42.1*^^ and 
VII.28.4)'^^ over the spheres of light and darkness. To take over the 
charge of the sphere of light from Indra, It was necessary to separate xta 
from non-r/dj. Mitra and Varuna press do\vn all anxlas and line up with 
rla (1.152.1“^)''’’. Verse 3rd'^ of the same hymn tells us that when TJsas 
marches aheadt that is the work of Mitra and Varuna and when the 
Sorhha (Sun) bears the burden C his own burden because the mother 
Usas has disappeared), the gaxhha has to suppress dnrta and bring across 
or uphold xla 

§31. Whereas thus, there is a large number of passages that preserve 
the physical sense of r/d the Zodiac), there are only a few that do so 
with regardtoits opposite, the anxla or non-rla which retains chiefly those 
meanings which are the anti-thesis of r/d In its moral and religious aspects 
andlhese few we examine now. InII.24.6**' and?***, the Anglrasas in their 
search for cows (the rays of the Daun) hidden by the Panis are said to 
have detected anrtas first and then (and then alone) to have reached the 
path of light (mah). Similarly Varuna is said to detect onr/a in 
VI1.28 4*’^\ Mitra Aryaman and Varuna are said to be the chastisers 
of anx/a and (therefore) able to prosper in the seat of r/d, in VII.60 5.*^^ 
Varuna is said to destroy or resist dnr/a m VII 84 4"^’^*. Finally 
V.12.4*'’^ tells us that Agni’s fetters (hdndhanasah) &re kept ready for 
those who drink (panU) the drink (dhasim) of dnrta of who protect (pajstf) 
the support (dhasirn) of anrla A pun seems to have been intended on 
panti (which may be connected cither with the root pa, to drink or with 
the root pa to protect as well as on dbasfm. 
mama Joila reflr^falr'iyati/a | JV 42 I* 

See Foolnole No 42 

avalitalam anriani vtha rtina mt/raiaruna taccthe |j I 152 1®^ 
aptd tit pralhama pajuatinhn l^at laJ (.am mirravaruna cik^ta | 
gathho tharam bharaty a cid atya itam pipatlg antlam ni larlt [J I 152 3 

aiAma^;en(o aiAi ye (am artasor Ri</A(m paijTnam paracna^ Aitom {' 

(e pralicaf^fyanita pmar gate u agan iSJ ui lyur aLtlam [| II 24 6 

{/auonaj^ firattco^tyanrla ponor a(a o ^avovo Trahas | tl 24 7*^. 

prali gae caffe anxiom aneirah |( VII 28 4*^ 
imt e<(<jro oruJfljyO t^uTe» miCw oryano iOiun» fij lonJi jl VII tO 5*^ 
pro ga adtiyo anxla miraty orttia iuta Jayale louni jj Vll 84 4*^ 
ke It ejne npait landfianeJoA ke poyovok jomfonlo iyvmantah j 
ke Jfiaitm ogne erftaiya ponti kaafato latetab ianft gepilj V 12 4 

Mo-i BIY62-I7a 
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§32 We may now recapitulate the various arguments step hy step 
leading up to our mam proposition thus — 

I The passas are so distincti\e of Varuna that they reveal on closer 
investigation a fundamental aspect of his character os the All Binder 
All Encompasser, All Enveloper or All Periader 

II Rta is so intimately connected with Varuna as to be almost his 
special charge 

III The physical counterpart or natural basis of rla which enjoys 
divine status in the RgVeda is the belt of the Zodiac which no light of 
heaven (devn) may deviate from 

IV Tlie references to the wheel the thread (/an/u) the cord 
(rosmi) string (jya) and finally the network (prosiii) of rla point definitely 
to this as the pasa (m a good sense) of Varuna — the dharmapasa 
the noose of Right which is spoken of in the Mahabharati The mention 
of the cows (rays of the Dawn) lying trapped in the bond of anrla 
(X 67 4) and of Varuna and Milra ns themselves the Binders of anria 
(VI 1 65 3) and the many references to the difficulty of unravelling the 
strands of r/a from those of anrla — fa difficulty overcome by the Great 
Godsonlj by hnmgthemselvcsupwithrtowhich itself was a kind of Bond 
(yU653) that bound or passed round and thus kept within proper 
bounds the meshes of anrla which extended outside rta] — all drew up 
a vivid picture of the tangled skem of rla and anrfa reappearing m 
the moral plane as salyanrli (Vn 493) and provide the most natural 
(physical) basis of that awe inspiring conception of pa^a originally 
associated with Varuna and later with Yama An examination of the 
subsequent phases of the development of this conception in post RgVedic 
(iteralure ard the two epics must be reserved for a separate paper the 
limited purpose of this paper being a search for the earliest (i e RgVedic) 
antecedents of the dharmapasa of Varuna in the Mahabharata 



THE BHAGAVADGTTA AND THE GATHAS OF 
ZARATHUSHTRA 

By 

Irach j. S. Taraporewala 

The truths in the Gathas of Zarathushtra which form the very founda- 
tion of the Zoroastrian faith are the same as those contained in the Gua. 
Indeed, the very names are identical, conveying the same meaning " the 
Song Divine”. What I find is that these two great Aiyan Scriptures 
leach the same fundamental truths and often in almost identical manner. 
Every passage in the Gathas can be paralleled in the Gita 

In the very beginning of the GatKa Abunavaiti (Vdsna 29) we ha\c a 
magnificent “Prologue in Heaven”, comparable with that given in 
Goethe's Faust for dramatic effect. Here we have the oppressed and 
distracted “ Soul of Mother-Earth ” (Gius-UrvS) approaching the 
Supreme Being with her lamentation The ancient Hindu story of 
Prthivi in the shape of a Cow, carrying her sorrowful talc upto Visnu at 
once occurs to us. The very name GSul-Urva is suggestive. She 
approaches the Supreme Ahura-Mazda rcl>ing on the ancient promise so 
clearly expressed In the GitS (iv. 7-8). 

yaja yaJa ht Jharmasyaglanirhhaiatt Marc/d | 
aiht/atlhonam adhama^ja laJS' Immam aham (I 
parilmpaya sadfuliKm vw'soya <o Jenirfom } 

JAarmasamiffiapanarlfiaya jamUatamt (ivgc yuge (| 

In the Gatha. however, Ahura-Mazda docs not himself go down upon 
earth, but sends down his “ noblest Creation ” Zorathusthra. 

Very striking is the list of distresses Mother-Earth has been suffering 
from : 

” Passion, and rapine, outrage everywhere, 

” And violence doth enmesh me all around." (Yas. 29. 1) 

The notable point is that ” Passion ” leads the list. This is the {ama of 
the Gila, the mahasano muhapapma who is the Irue enemy of mankind 
on earth. The word used in the Gatha for this Is Aesma. It is derived 
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from V aej- (is- : icch), ‘to desire’ and hence is the exact equivalent of 
fiama. But there is a double meaning in this name. It signifies both 
“ (selfish) desire ” and “ anger”. ^ama-/irodAo often occur together in 
the Gita Wc have in the GU5 (li 62) the genesis of kfoiha from hfima 
The close relation between the two is also shown m GTta (m 37) where 
this two-fold k^ma-liTodha is considered as root of all evil done by man, 
“ forced as it were into it ” (hatad it)a niyojilah) Sankara’s comment on 
the words koma e§a krodha efoh is quite illuminating He says 

f{,ama tja sana lokfl solrai yamarulla sari’anarlhapraptiff praniriam I 
M eja komah prolihatab ^roJhaliena partnamete 

atah l^ToJhii'pyeia tia , 

This clearly shows that the Gita regards kqma and k^odha as two aspects 
of the same emotion, the latter being “ koma frustrated ' Moreover 
in the Ks^mira recension of the Gita several verses are added after in 37, 
m which the word ‘a/ru (in the singular) is us^d for both, thus proving 
their essential identity.’ In the Gatha the identity is closer, for the same 
name has been used for both. 

From the above sample we see how the study of the Gil3 throws 
unexpected light on Gsiha passages. Another example may he given. 
I had long been puzzled why in the Gathi there was almost no emphasising 
of bhaklt^ I once heard such an eminent authority as Shams-ul-UIema 
Dastur Dr. M. N. Dhalla lamenting the lack of the iAa^ti-cult m early 
Zoroastrianism After some years of reading and thinking I have come 
to the conclusion that the three ” Holy Immortals ” (Amsi-o-Sp^nla) 
-A§a, Vohu-Mano, and XIaOra- stand respectively for the three Paths— 
of Knowledge, Love and Service — described in the Gita I was led to 
this by a hint in the Pahlavi commentary to the Ahuna-Vairj'a verse 
(Yas. 27 13), that in the three lines of that verse these three “Holy 
Immortals ’ arc mentioned in their order. This certainly leads to a 
profounder understanding of this verse 

Now the first Githi, Ahunavaili, is so named because it is an expansion 
of the fundamental teaching contained in the Ahuna-Vairya Working 
On that supposition and carefully noting the characteristics and functions 
of each '* Holy Immortal ” as described in the Gatha, we come inevitably 

' Sec Belvaucar’s edition of the CTto, (Poona 1941) pp 63 If 
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to the conclusion that these three represent the three aspects of the Supreme 
to be realised respectively along the Paths of Knowledge, Love and 
Service. 

It is remarkable that while in the Gathas Asa occupies the “ first place ” 
amongst the “ Holy Immortals ”, his next colleague Vohu-Mano has been 
mentioned most often. So here we get clear indications of the Path of 
Love emphasised in the Gathas. Many scholars have believed (and I 
agree with them) that the best exposition of bhahti in Iran has been through 
Sufi-ism. And Sufi teachings can in their turn be traced back to Zoroas- 
trian ideas, especially to the cult of Vohu-Mano. It is very significant 
that In later Zoroastrian doctrine Vohu-Mano occupies the ” first place " 
amongst the ” Holy Immortals.”* 

A third example illustrating the light thrown by the Gita on the inner 
signification of the Gatha doctrine may be added. In Yasna 30 we get 
Zarathushtra’s teaching of the Twin-Spirits. The pure philosophical 
teaching of the Prophet has undergone strange transformations in later 
days. In the GathS he difinilely stales that both are ” created by MazdS ” 
(MazdaOa) and are eternally opposed in evc/y way one to the other. When 
first the two came together, one created” Life "and the other” Not-Life”, 
"so that Creation’s purpose be fulfilled” (Yas. 30*4). This reminds 
us at once of the doctrine of Piirusa and Prakrti as taught in the Gita^ 
and elaborated In the Sankhya-daitana. What we called ” good "and 
” evil ” is only ” relative ” and depends upon the amount of ignorance 
that is within ourselves. As the GitS puls is 

a]nariaia^f(ani]nanam (aia fanCavo/i (v, I5}> 

The whole theory of evil worked out in Yas. 40 and 3 1 clearly points 
out that when people are doubling 6s to what is the right course ” the 
Deluder ” comes and confounds them, taking advantage of their selfish 
desires. Ignorance of the Divine Spirit within us is the real cause of 
evil and pain, this is the teaching alike of the Gatha and of the Gila. 
Thus the Gita amplifies and supplements what is often given in the 
Gathas, as a terse sentence. 


' Thu u lyioW by t!ie names of the ilays of iKc Zoroastnan monlli — the fint three are 
/lAura rna*/a. KoAu-fl/ono and Ata-Vafufla. 

2 0.(7(3,13.1911. 



THE MAHABHARATA DATA FOR ARYAN EXPANSION 
IN INDIA I 
By 

T. S. Shejwalkar 

Two decades ago when Dr. H. C. Rai Chaudhari began his studies in 
Ancient Indian Geography ‘ the most serious difficulty in the way of 
utilising the Epic and Puranic accounts was the corruption of the text.’’ 
Fortunately for us we now have the Critical Edition of the Mahffbharata 
which will help m taking a fresh review of the same material. The work 
is not yet complete and so we cannot still have a complete study based 
on the whole of the Epic. To that extent our study will have to be 
partial and so we have chosen a limited held of enquiry* It pertains 
to the holy places of the Aryans in the “ MaKabharata Age ”» a period 
of time, as is known to scholars, which is difficult to decide. When a 
penetrating editor of the acumen of the late Dr. V. S. SukthankaR found 
to his dismay that one line of a verse in the Epic may belong to a period 
centuries earlier than the second, the difficulty of judging time will be 
patent to every one. Though our enquiry pertains to the holy places 
wc are not primarily Interested in their religious or sociological aspects. 
Wc want to fix the geographical habitation of the places in which those 
holy places actually stood and alter dotting the same on the map of India 
to come to some conclusion about the spread of Aryan colonisation in that 
age. For the spread of knowledge of Indian Geography amongst the 
Aryans at a particular time of their history is one thing, while their actual 
spreading over the area and colonising the same is another thing. The 
creation of holy places is a sure guide to Aryan colonisation, in our opinion. 
The places might be far and few between, but the criterion we think is 
quite certain and clear as a guide. The Aryan colonisation was not, and 
could not be from the nature of the case — a continuous conquering march 
of n horde like that of a Timur or a Changezkhan. It was first and fore- 
most a cultural conquest and only incidentally a geographical occupation. 
The original idea about the overwhelming nature of Aryan superiority 


* S(tidvz% in /nAan 1932, p. 40. 
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all .«a. of life fs. »o 

|,;„o,;a,.a oollool,. TI,o .1,00*11. if., gooj poml. of iho abong.n.l 
„l,.„» J.O., al,o f.ccon.0 more monifel by furtlicr stud.es that 
cli-rKlfon ood the .mwnfcmg of ihoir post c.v.l.sat.ous The main stool 
of the Hmdi. chdli'sot.'on slfH o«ms to be abor.gmal ou which the Aryans 
srnfled tbeiV culllirc. thus chdn* a rich new taste and colour to the 
nafural plant. 


TTic first Item in an investigation of tKe holy places would be the point 
whether the idea of deifying the rivers, the mountains, the forests and 
trees was Aryan in its origin or rvhethcr it tvas adopted from the aboriginal 
races, fn the former case the names bestowed on these would be 
naturally in the Aryan longue, but if the latter be their origin, the names 
are lihely to be also in the languages of the local races In a sense this is 
a primary and a basic point, but It must be left to comparative philology 
in the main. The pit-fall underlying an attempt at the derivation of all 
names from Aryan roots should be obvious to any one. Our essay will 
keep aside this matter and only begin with the idea that the places had been 
already marked as their own by the Aryan priesthood 

The geographical investigation from the Puranic data is difficult in the 
extreme. It is doubtful whether the sense of direction and distance was 
exact amongst the ancients. Some investigators have already tried to 
work on the idea that the directions mentioned in the Mahahharata 
can not^ be treated as exact or even correct because BhTma is supposed to 
have gone to the eastern quarter, it need not be assumed that all the 
places in hU itinerary were necessarily to the east of Delhi. In the first 
place, directions are seldom givai in Mahahharala descriptions and where 
given they arc mentioned in a sery broad sense. But it would be idle 
to ignore the directions whenever they are staled and in their total absence 
all investigation in itself will be without any direction. Verbal identity 
of place names can never be a sure indication of their habitat. We think 
a good deal of confusion has already been created by following the purely 
verbal method without applying the geographical and the historical 
methods in its train. The names of the places of pilgrimage have been 
especially multiplied in India io suit the regional and local pride and 
convenience. This work of muftiplication seems to have already begun 
in good earnest even during the “ Mahahharala age.” 


2 SiuJiei in Initan Aahcpiilics, J9S2, p. 1 1 7. 
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Oa.d. named 

ccnfnrrr# alter thf fCuruhetca He was grieved to 

/?lnK/««ndnr Su-^ir^t m,n«l fostop there and try to restore the holy 
^re the stfw of many were imltnown he professed to 

pjjce* ^Lo\sledge of them m his dreams and accordingly he 

l,g,f. jj^jcribing them which is called the Mahalmya of 6 000 

rote II Daiidi Mahatmya Long afterwards a Pandit of 

s/o^ai an BanmaJi traced all the holy sites from the positions 

Tliani^r £jjf,di whose account js now accepted as genuine 
f”al) hrahmms although his only authority for the identifications was 
a dream 


What Cunningham has related about Kurukselra is poss bly applicable 
to other big centres of pilgrimage like Benares Prayaga Handwar 
Cadan Kcdar Cayi Pushkara and other similar places except whe c 
the actual site is unchangeable like the peak of a clearly known mountain 
ard the like In the plains of Hindustan the rivers and streams change 
their courses frequently and it is next to impossible to presume that the 
ancient sites have remained where they actually were Later on when 
solid stone ghats or pavements came to be built and the towns had risen 
high on the debris of centuries and were protected by embankments and 
similar devices the places probably came to be more or less defined and 
fixed once for all But this is a comparatively very late event in history 
\Vc suspect that the various current names of shrmes and sites have in 
many cases been given to them by later revivalists of pious dispositions 
after the manner of Ramchandra Dandi Being well versed m the nncient 
Epics and Puranas they look the lists of holy places as found in these 
books and tried to fix them as best as they could And what else would 
they do when geological changes human vandalism migrations of 
populations due to historical causes resulting m clean forgetting or wide 
lapses of memory had left no clue to proper verification ? 


What has been said above is not wild imagination or a mere guess 
It IS known from historv^ that when Mahmud of Gazni crossed the river 
Saraswati it was an impetuous deep stream of stony bottom strewn with 
large pebbles Now it is completely silted with 30 feet of fine sand and 


■* EUJOT anii DowsoN Muhammaden ti lor am 2 40 
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so has almost ceased to be a running stream When the whole locality of 
Kuruksetra was trodden down beyond recognition by invading hordes of 
Hunas, halvas Gurjaras Afghans, Mongols and Turks, how can the 
ancient ponds and shrines remain standing where they were ^ And 
these things have happened to almost all the holy localities m India for 
the hol> places were richly endowed and possessed vast wealth of precious 
metals Where the locality was left undisturbed by the invading hordes 
as m the case of the Ganges Vallej above Handwar, the disturbed 
condition of the counlrj stopped pilgrimages to these distant places for 
a sufficienllj long time to effect lapses of memory When the great 
^ankaracharj a came, he had to rehabilitate things in the disturbed valley 
&o It IS related^ m the current legends of the various places in the localities 
concerned 

Taking into consideration all these factors we have come to the 
conclusion that it is idle to try to identify the various holy spots mentioned 
in the Mahahl arUa lists of holy places, except in so far as the geographical 
data IS clearly defined and unchangeable 

In dealing with the subject it is necessary to bear m mind that the 
narration of the bo\> spots does not belong to tbe class of CDsmograpbical 
episodes found interspersed in the various Puranas as well as the Epic 
Therefore there can be no formal mode of expression or regular descrip 
tion of the various places mentioned in the Tlrtha Yatra At the same 
time it would be impossible for an investigator to disregard any clues as 
to the directions, locations and descriptions of the places mentioned for 
what they are worth Any casual clue for the identificahon of spots 
must be taken as more likely to be correct than any formal treatment of 
the subject matter Tlic possibility of interpolations and later additions 
will always be there and it is very difficult if not impossible to detect the 
later from the earlier 

In the Aranyaka Parvan of the Mahabkarata there is an upaparvan 
called Tirtha-yatra Parvan In the critical edition it contains the 
Adhyayas 80 to 153 both inclusive Of these the first nine Adhyayas 
deal with the various holy places and spots m two different sets First 
Pulasty a s narration to BhTsma is renarrated through the medium of Narada 
to Yudhisthira m four long Adhyayas coni&Wn^ 133 178 143 144 verses 

^ jatra praSundJia (Msrstl ) I88j bvG S Leix Sastri of Tr>-amb.nt. p 37 
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in tKem. The Adhyaya 84 is a sort of short connecting link. In the 
four next Adhyayas, Dhaumya, the priest of thePSndavas, relates in four 
short Adhyayas the various holy places of India in four groups each 
devoted to one of the four quarters m succession The verses m these 
four chapters are 23, 24, 25 and 30 successively The rest of the 
Tirtha-Yolra Parian is occupied m the actual itinerary of Yudhisthira 
with his brothers (except Ariuna)and wife to the various places in the 
company of the sage Loma'a Naturally it contains, m the Mahahharala 
style, a number of upakHonas which occupy the major portion of the rest 
of the Adhyayas m the Pawan 

The first thought that naturally occurs to the mmd of any lay reader is 
about the necessity and propriety of having two different sets cf Adhyayas 
of unequal length for the narration of the various holy spots to the 
Pandava brothers On the ground of style alone it can he seen that the two 
sets of narration belong to hvo different limes m history This fact has 
already been noted by scholars and inferences drawn from it Thus 
Mr. M V.Vaidia has contributed an article to thcP.V.Kane Fesichrijl 
Volume'^ on the Pulastya Tirtha-yatTa and Us affinities with the Padma 
Puraaa narration of holy places Therein he 'has pointed out "the 
difficulties in the way of pinning down this episode to the Mahahharala 
Palastya-Tlrtha-Yalra is not known to the composer of the Anuf^ramani' 
Parva in the Adt and even in the Pawasamgraha Parva, it is mentioned 
in a passage which is clearly spurious.’* Though it is proved that this 
Mahahharala episode is the basis of the Padma Parana section of Tiriha 
Yatra, it clearly belongs to the latest strata of the Epic and is 
chronologically of the same age a* the Puratras ^vith their altogether 
different outlook and spirit. It belongs to the time when Mahaimyas 
of various holy spots come into vogue. On the other hand the Dhaumya 
set of narration seems to belong to a much ea her age. A comparison 
between the two narrations is sure to prove useful for arriving at certain 
broad results in the history of the Aryan colonisation in India and the 
spread of Aryan culture as a whole. 

Though the two sets of narration of the holy spots belong to different 
times separated by centuries, still both appear to be thoroughly 
Brahmanical. This fact need not preclude the possibility of the second 
and bigger version of the Pulastya narration being post-Buddhisllc in time. 


** A VchmeeJSluiiainlr^ohsy pp 532-4 
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(4) The fourth and the most important proof is the geographical 
area covered by Dhaumya-set of narration In the east, Dhaumya 
begins by crossing the Ganges with NaimiSa’^ forest Thence he goes 
to the Gomati'^ river, but afterwards instead of going further he crosses 
the Ganges and gees direct to Gaya ** Even from Gaya he does not 
proceed further He returns and comes to the Ganges-Jumna Doab 
But he does not stop there He again takes a southemly direction and 
goes to Kalahjara'^ hill and still further on to the mountain Mahendra'® 
almost bordering on the bay of Bengal Thence he again returns to 
the Ganges basin'® and ends there his Eastern itinerary This shows 
clearly that Dhaumya and the men of his time had no clear sense of 
directions m India , and secondly that the Aryans had still not crossed 
the river Sadanira into what became Videha afterwards For some 
time the further eastern limit of Aryan advance m the Gangetic basin 
was only Kosala as it is mentioned m the legend narrated m the 
Satapatha BrShamana Thus talking m terms of time Dhaumya 
belongs to that earlier time which preceded the colonisrtion of Vidcha 
Anga^' and the countries beyond 

v5) Though the Aryans had not gone further east, that does not 
mean that they were unacquainted with the south In fact Dhaumya 
narrates southern holy spots m equal numbers It is also significant 
that he begins the south with the river Godavari and the Payosnl 
That shows that the Aryans had crossed to the Deccan along the same 
path as IS reported to have been taken by Rama Da'arathi m the 
Ramayana Still nowhere m Dhaumyas narration is there any hint 
of Roma as a hero much less as a god While Visnu is on his way to 

MaKabharata 3 85 4 
IM 3 85 5 
'5 ;i,(f 3 83 6 
'6 Ibid 3 85 12 
’’ Ibid 3 85 15 
'* Ibid 3 85 16 
Ibid 3 85 21 

20 B C Sen Some Hisloneal AipecUi^ the imenpbmi of Bengal 1942 p 7 Frem « >ery 
uncultivated and very marsby land Vidiba wfueliF^notbeen previously tasted by AgniVa ^vanara 
became soon converted into a quite Vabitable leg on 

Ibid p 7 Anga 18 first mentioned m AtbaivBTeda , Vairochana a kingofAnga performed 
a horse sacrifice accord ng to the Aitareya Brahmana which also mentions the Pupates 
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become a supteme deitj m bis form of Narayana^’ and Krsna^^ Rama 
Da«arathT or Jamadagnya should not be mentioned even as a hero is 
to our mmd a very telling omission 

(6) Of the Bhargava clan which ts taken by Dr SukHTHANKAR to be 
lesponsible for the final redaction of the Mahabharala m the mam, 
Bhrgu, Cyavana, Markandeya and Jamadagni are mentioned in the 
Dhaumya narration with the significant omission of Parasurama 
Once where (3 85 1 1) the reading Jamadagnya is adopted m the 
critical edition, the foot-note gives the variant Jamadagni for the 
Sarada, FCasmTri, Bangali and other important northern recensions 
showing that Jamadagni must be the older reading This is also 
supported by the fact that Para»urama is not known to have been 
connected with the sacrifice perform d by VisvSmitra or to have recited 
a genealogy (anuvamsam) fhere^* 

(7) ^urparaka which is generally taken to have been created by 
Parasurama is referred to as an altar of Jamadagni only m the critical 
edition, thus proving Us earlier colonisation by the father and not by 
the son 

(8) Mount Mahendra which is also generally taken as the creation of 
Parasurama, is referred to as a place of Mahatma Bhargava,^^ which 
can be connected with any member of the Bhrgu clan and need not be 
necessarily pul to the credit of Parasurama on the basis of this 
reference 

(9) Kuruksetra, which is otherwise known as Samantapancaka^^ 
and IS renowned for its five pools of blood created by Parasurama after 
slaughtering the Ksatnyas twenty-one tunes, is not so much as 
mentioned m the Dhaumya narration though m the Pulastya narration 
Ramarhadas are described with their anecdote m a number of verses 

^ Mbh 3 88 27— 'Varayana is caHed an Adi de\a (First god) the great yocn (Mahayog ) 
la \shom atl rsis and rods make a da ty obei ante 

Mbh 3 88 21-4 Krina is ratted Sonatain Dharma h mself and also Cod of gods 
(Devadevah) 

2^ Mbh 3 83 II 
25 Mbl 3 86 9 
25 Mlh 3 85 16 
2’ Mbl, 3 117 9 
2“ Mbb 3 81 22-33 

MO I Bb Y 62—18 
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On the other hand according to Dhaumya the great renowned 
Jamadagni had performed a sacrifice iheic al which all the great rivers 
attended with their waters and Visvavasu recited a well known verse 
thus proving that the father had an earlier connection with that famous 
locality 

(10) Similarly Dhaumya disposes of Prayaga^® and Puskara^' 
by mere mention n two and three verses each without dilating on them 
os Urtharajas proving the earlier times 

(11) Varanasi^^ is conspicuous by its absence m the Dhaumya 
narration Connecting this fad with the non mention of god Siva 
m the whole narration its times seem to be much earlier than the times 
of the Pulaslya narration wherein a number of synonyms of god ^iva 
appear as connected with various places 

(12) There aie no holy places connected with Rama Dasarathi in 
the Dhaumya narration either Dandakaranya^’ is mentioned m the 
Pulastya narration but is not to be found m the Dhaumya set This 
also proves that the age of the Dhaumya narration is prior to the cult of 
Rama as a recognised deity or hero 

We think this to be an overwhelming evidence showing a difference of 
centuries between the two sets of narration of holy spots If we compare 
the two lists of places after jotting them down on the map we can form a 
fairly reliable idea of the directions of Aryan expansion The actual 
Itinerary of Yudhisthira m the whole round of India as detailed m further 
chapters in the Tirthayatra parvan differs materially sometimes 
from the Dhaumya narration and this makes its authentic nature or 
contemporaneity doubtful 

It would not be out of place here to imagine a picture of India of those 
hoary days days before the times related in the legend of the ^alapalha 
Brahmaija Most of the land was still covered with woods and there were 
great impenetrable forests at an interval of some hundred miles each 
A Janapada or country was made up of forest clearings here and there 


25 Mbti 3 88 13-16 

30 Mbh 3 85 13 14 

3' Mbh 3 87 13 15 

32 Mbfi 3 82 69 

33 Mbb 3 83 38 
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came to see king Yudhisthira m liis dream and requested him to leave 
that part and migrate to some other tract m view of the impending 
extinction of their species due to incessant hunting by the Pandava 
brothers Their argument touched Yudhisthira to the quick and taking 
pity of those unlucky beasts put in a quandary he resolved next day, in 
consultation with his brothers, to go to an adjoining forest m which game 
had become abundant This little gem of a story throws a flood of 
light on those times proving that the society was still in a half nomad 
hunting stage The countryside was divided into cultivated areas 
woods for hunting pastures with ranches As large areas were still 
covered with dense forests which generally separated one populated area 
from the other, the boundaries of the clan territories were ever shifting 
The colonies were known after their clans^^ but their geographical area 
was still not fixed The pressure of more vigorous and aggressive tribes 
made others move fiom their areas and seek new ones The various 
tribes and their kingdoms brought under tribute by the Pandava brothers 
in their conquests of the quarters^ cannot necessarily be found now m the 
very same localities, as can be proved by comparative studies of those 
times with the later times But it can form the subject for a separate 
essay and therefore we merely mention and leave it there 


To judge from the Dhaumya narration the area of holy spots approved 
by the Brahmins was spread from the Sutlaj m the West to the river 
GandakT m the East, and from the Himalayas m the north to the Agastya 
tirtha in the Pandya country m the furthest south of the Indian peninsula 
But while the area of the Gangelic basin formed the centre of Aryan life 
in the rest of the area there w« re Aryan colonies here and there Mount 
Mahendra^'* which is m the Ganjam district of Orissa only sixteen miles 
from the sea coast is noted as an important ou»po t of Aryan culture 


Mbh 3 244 !3 The Patj^av* brothe s left ihe Dva tavana and returned to tha 
KamyaVa forest 

XJje Anartas are ment oned as a clan conqu red by Arjuna mbs northern conquest (Mbh 
2 23 14) In later terms north Gu;arat was called Anrrta The Gilas are s milarly pNced in 
the north (Mbh 3 24 20) though n med acsal t mes ihev >vere ruler# in the south S m la 
instance# can be mult pi ed 
« Mbh 2 23 29 

TheImperalGazelUtrofInJa]7&{\9m Mahendrag r — IS” 58' N 84'’24Eorthe 
same la tude as Bombay 
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But then instead of directly proceeding to the south along the sea-boaid 
the Aryans seem to have sweated west from the mouths'*^ of the Godavari 
and colonised the Vidarbha at the centre of the peninsula This is clear 
from the mention of the river Venna^* which can be equated with Vena- 
Gangs, and Payo?ni‘‘^ which is identical with the river PurnS rising 
amongst the hills to the north of Amaraoti and flowing through the present 
Bcrar to join the river Tapti m the West This area was most probably 
reached by the Aryans by coming direct to the south from the Allahabad 
region because mount Kalahjara*® m Bundelkhand had become noted m 
these early times and the sage Agastya^* had his asrama in the same 
locality He must have crossed the Vmdhyas by way of Mandla and 
descended down the Wam-Ganga valley m the plains below This is 
supported by a casual reference in the Nalopakhyana'*’ also Nala is 
standing on the plateau of the Vindhya range and pointing out to 
Damayanti the various roads leading to the south From the particular 
point at which he is standing he can also point out the road leading to 
A>anti after crossing the mountain Rkavanta m the west He points 
out to the highest peak of the Vmdhya range in front of him and to the 
source of the rivet Payosni below This locality is full of the hermitages 
of gtoat He aUo points out the toa^ leading to the Vidarhhas as well 

It mutt have been practically impoatiUe to foalonsihecuaat in thotedaya South vrestot 
Mahendra the country is hilly (or some 150 m lea and in those days must have been covered Vvith 
thick woods The deltas o( the Godavari and the Kr*na arc even now almoat marshes in limes of 
Hoods and three thousand years ago were possibly I kethe Sunder bans at the mouths ofthe Canges 
at present DhadracalUm is accepted as the place where Rama crossed the Godavari on his way to 
Lanka in the whole of Tehngarw country TKis place is more than s hundredmiles higher up from 
the mouths of the Codavul before it enters the {lorge of the Eastern Chats and aignifcanlly 
enough above its junction with the river Sabari reminding one of the story of the Sabari woman 
Vs ho innocenllyolTered tasted berries to Rama The Sahara Ir bets still to be found in this local t> 
Curtouily enough also one finds a Bodanka tirtha in Pulastya mrralion (3 83 13) just before 
Mihendra but after the (south) Kosales Can it be connected with the Berry (=Badari) incidci t 
mentioned above?— See DtKTipItit and Hiifoncof /l«onnl o/ |h« CoJofori/ Dtit (167ft) pp 3-4 
-13 with the map at the end for conviction 

Mbh 3 66 3 The river Bhimirathi whKh goes with \ epos m this ver*e cannol he 
equated with the nver Bhima which la a tributary of the Kr*n* because the local ty is dernilely 
Berars This name might have been derived from some king BKimaratha of the Vidarbhis. 

A Uhoja prince of this name is mcationed as attending Ling Yudhi'thiras tacnrxc (Mlh 

2 4 20) 

Mbh 3 66 4 

Mbh 3 63 15 

Mbh 3 53 20 23 
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as to the (south) Kosalas. Beyond it to the south is the Deccan With 
this vivid description the road from the Cedi country to Vidarbha can be 
properly visualised and almost fixed with certainty. From the Berars 
the Aryans seem to have walked down along the Tapti valley and 
descended into the northern Konkan where they created a nucleus at 
6urparaka^° to the north of Bombay To the south of the Deccan 
plateau there were colonics of the Aryans m the far south only, as appears 
from the Agastya tirtha along the sea'* coast as well as the Virgins' spot'* 
(Cape Comorm or Kanya Kumari) Along the western sea-board, only 
two points arc noted, the locality of Golcarna'^ with the small river 
TamraparnI'* adjoining it as well as a hermitage of Trnasomagni," 
a pupil of Agastya , and Surparha with the altar of the sage Jamadagni 
Then along the coast, PrahhasatTrlha'^ on the sea to the south of 
Kathiawar is also noted together with the Ujjayanta'® mount (Girna) 
as well as Dvaraki” at the westernmost point of the peninsula It is 
curious to note that Kalhia\sar is included m the southern quarter m the 
Dhaumya narration and not m the West On the other hand Avanti, the 
river Narmada, “ the river of VisvSmitra ", the Yayatipatana spot, the 
mounts MamSka and Asita together with Samdhavaranya, and last hut 
not least the lake Puskara, are all included in the west ^ This shows 
that Malwa, Gujarat and Rajputana of the present day wcie treated as the 
west in those times. 


Mbh 3 86 9 SopSra lo ihe nortkot Bombay 

'* Mbh 3 86 10 II IS to be ec}vu(e<l with ihe modern At;asti&mpaIIi because it is given as 
a Varufvi (sea)tirtka situated in the P»od>a country A temple of Aeisl)a is stilt to be found there 
It IS the extreme south ea<t point 

5- Mbh 3 86 11 83 21 

” Mbh 3 £6 12 

^ The Tamraparni here w the small stream at Coliainaond net the great rnef of that name in 
the Tinneveii D strict to the nrrth of Cape Comorm becauseihe sjnlaxul the passage (3 66 11 12) 
connects it with Cokarna onlv (Sec Socilra Blarala Protasn Voinona (1912) a Marathi book 
P 47) 

55 Mbh 3 86 14 

55 Mbh 3 86 9 

57 Mbh 3 86 17 

5S Mbh 3 86 IS 

5® Mbh 3 86 21 *' 

^ Mbh 3 87 
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This description shows that the Aryans of the Gangetic valley had 
already separated from the early Aryans of the Indus basm and come to 
look upon them as outs de the pale The Madhyade a of Manu was 
already m formation as an ultra orthodox Arjan centre But still the 
cathohcitj of early Aryan mind had not quite dried up and outside 
centres of Arjan culture were still recognised as holy and approachable 
Except for the fringe of sea coast lovr-Iands surrounding the whole of the 
Deccan, the Arjans had not penetrated much inside To the east, much 
of Bihar and Orissa as well as the whole of Bengal were still uncolonised, 
though not necessarily unknown TTic central forests of the Vmdhyan 
range were also not penetrated except for the chief paths and passes leading 
to the south These are the limes when vi«iting of certain lands like 
Anga, Vanga and Kabnga wa^ an offence requiring initiation foi the second 
time with expiatory rites This bar does not seem to have come into 
operation after the Jama and Buddhist sucessions for there is no hint of 
a danger from that quarter 

The Pulastya set of narration which is much inflated when compared 
to the Dhaumya narration is still keeping ivithm certain geographical 
bounds To be sure, the boundaries of Aryandom had expanded reaching 
almost the river Brahmaputra m the east The south becomes spotted 
with more holy places and places connected with Rama DasarathT are 
inserted®^ throughout the centre To the west also the boundary has 
expanded upto the mouth of the Indus^ showing that the religious bar had 
been slackened a little Still it is curious to find that Benares is disposed 
of in one verse and only one tirtha named Kapilahrada^^ is mentioned 
m vnth it Lord Visvesvava has still not coma mlo bw own, 

showing that the times are still comparatively earlier In fact it 
represents post-Buddhist pwod For the rest certain localities are 
forming their own Mahatmyas and one whole Adhyaya (Mbh 3 81) is 
entirely devoted to the Kurukselra area It may be even a much later 
interpolation if we look into its details and a distinctly mediaval outlook 

B C SeS op ci< P 21 Oaudf-ajami and Va»stKa put tKe limit to Arjavarts at Prsvaea 
IhtJ V 15 
Mbh 3 83 2 3 

Mbh 3 82 63 66 9? 113 « 83 33 i) 5y 6> 

^ Mbh 3 8(h^5 9 j 
M bh 3 82 69 
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Just as Gaya Mahatmya though inserted m the Vaya Parana has been 
proved after detailed examination to belong to the 13th or Mth'^'^ century 
similarly some portions of the Pidastya tirthayatra like this Kuruksetra 
Adhyaya may prove to be later interpolations The whole outlook and 
spirit of the Pulaslya narration arc different m kind from those of the 
Dhnumya narration A marv is awarded fabulous returns for the 
insignificant investment of bathing in some small pool of water 
Pulastya tells in so many wordslhalbisenumeration is meantto substituted^ 
tirthas m place of costly yajnas requiring much wealth collection of 
various articles and instruments and the efforts of many persons As 
this IS possible only for very rich individuals or kings the tirthayatra is 
substituted for the benefit of indigent persons While washing away 
of sms providing for the ancestors and in general the acquisition of holy 
spirit were the benefits expected by visiting holy places m the Dhaumya 
age anything and everything is madeavailablc in the Pulastya age showing 
that now tirt! ayatra had become a business of idle Brahmins 
subsisting on the good deeds of their anccstorsand using their good names 
as capital for plying their nefarious trade 

To come back to the geographical field the pilgrim s itinerary detailed 
in these narrations and elsewhere m the Mahobharala deserves com 
parativc study It throws some light on the roads which the Aryans took 
m their expansion It appears that at first they took a northerly route 
when coming down the Gangetic basm Instead of coming down to Agra 
from the Ambala Delhi region they would go south cast by crossing the 
Ganges to the north of Hastmapura and enter the Naimisa forest on the 
banks of the present Gomati river through what afterwards became 
Ultara Pancala country Then they would enter Kosala on the banks of 
^arayu but would not go further Thence they again took a south 
easternly direction and after crossing the Ganges would go to Gaya 
Thence they returned along the southern banks of the Ganga and the 
Yamuna The small river Karmanala which one has to cross when going 
to Gaya from Benares probably keeps up the memory of the times when 
it was a religious offence to go beyond that boundary When the Aryans 

B M Drda CajaanJDudJIaCaua (1934) 1 64 

Mbh 3 60 34 40 

‘8 Mbl I 207 4 7 2 26 3 4 3 93 2 5 9 

Mbh 3 83 5 6 93 5 9 
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had taken the second step going beyond the original pale by crossing tiic 
river Sadanira, which may be either the Rapti or the Gandak, they still 
kept a northerly route as far as possible and that way reached Assam via 
north Bengal The river Karaloya”’ seems to have been their boundary 
on that side for some lime Thence they came down to the mouths^' 
of the river Ganges and took a south-westerly route through the present 
Onssa A forest route^^ through Chhota Nagpur connecting the 
mouth of the river Ganges With Gaya seems to have been developed from 
an early time But that was after the Arj'ans had already crossed the 
Vindhyas The first southern route seems to have been through the 
Central Provinces Thence via Berar and the Tapti valley, they seem 
to have entered fConlcan Perhaps alieady a i\est coast sea-route had 
been m existence or was being developed by the forward Aryans 
Olheiwise jt is difficult to account for the far-separated places along the 
coast m Dhaumya’s southern itinerary Cope Comorm^'^ m the extreme 
south , Gokarna^^ some five hundred miles up to the north , thence 
again a leap of 350 miles to SurpSraka,^® thence giving a clean sweep to the 
gulf of Cambay, to Prabhasa-Pattan” in south Kathiawar — a distance of 
two hundred miles by the direct sea-route — , and finally Dvaraka,*® the 
westernmost point of the same peninsula This cannot be explained 
unless we imagine a direct sea-communication, because no intervening 
inland places have been noted by Dhaumya at ail The first land-route 
to the extreme south seems to have been developed along the eastern 
border. We have already noted that the Aryans had early reached mount 
Mahendra on the Bay of Bengal, presumably from the Citrakuta Kalafijara 
region m Bundelkhand which originally formed the Cedi country 
A forest-route via Mount Amarakantaka, after visiting the sources®' of 
the rivers Narmada and ^on and passing through the Dak$ina Kosala 

’0 Mbh 2 27 22 24 

Mbh 1 207 10 13.3 114 I 2 
” Mbb 1 207 13 . 3 114 3 4 26 
” Mbh 1 207 1 9 11 2 27 14 16 17 20 22 23 
Nlbh 3 &3 &'16. 83 15 16. 86 3-5 
’’ Mbh 3 66 2-9 

Mbh 3 86 11 . 1 209 11,3 1184 
” Mbh 3 86 12 . 1 209 24 
^8 Mbh 3 66 9, U8 8. I 210 I 
” Mbh 3 66 17, 118 15. 1 210 2 
Mbh 3 86 21 . 1 210 15 
8' Mbh 3 83 8 9 
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seems to have reached Mahendra in Orissa. At present this route is 
represented roughly by the Kalni-Bilaspur-Rupur-Ganjam railway line 
Afterwards this point was joined to the westernmost mouth of the 
river Ganges by a route through Orissa but not along the sea coast. 
King Yuddhl?thira, after bathing at the point where the Ganga reached 
the sea, came to Mahendra via this route, after crossing the river 
Vaitarani.®^ Arjuna also went on his round to Mahendra after crossing 
the Kahngas.®^ By the times of the Pulastya version, Sri-^aila®^ shrine 
on the Krishna to the south of the present Nizam's territories seems to 
have been also marked as their own by the Aryans. Agastya-tirtha of 
the Dhaumya narration seems to be represented by the Agastiampalli®’ 
just to the north of the Pom! Calimcre at the south-east corner of the 
extreme south From this point one can cross over to the extreme north- 
pomt of Ceylon by sailing for less than fifty miles 

Compared to later times, the Aryans of the Mahabharata age were in 
close contact and communication with the trans-Himalayan®® peoples. 
The sources of the Ganges and the Jumna were cherished and held fast 
and dear. Racial memories were still imbedded m the earlier homes 
beyond the borders of Bharataoarsa. Poets waxed eloquent over those 
icy, barren, blasted lands with imaginary fond memories Fabulous 
things were talked of those lands and the peoples were often treated as 
cither superhuman, non-human or godly. At the same time the Nepal 
valley does not seem to have been developed still Klrata®^ tribes were 
supposed to be living there and these were m regular communication with 
the Aryans. Kirata women®® were valued and sought for as slaves. 
But their forests were impenetrable and dangerous. The north-west 
with Kashmir®^ was more knovm and in constant communication. 
A trans-Himalayan plateau route from the sources of the Indus, the Sullaj 
and the Brahmaputra to the east seems to have been in existence from very 
early times Skirting the north bank of the Brahmaputra on the Tibet 
plateau, it went to the north of Bhutan and thence descended into the 

®2 Mbh 3 114 3,4 

83 Mbh 1 207.13 

8^ Mbb 3 83 I6‘ Sn parvala on themcr bank'll lobe idenlified witbSri.Saila 

83 A/odros Dis/ric/ Gojelfffi—Tanjofc (1906) p 284 It bas n temple of AgMl)a 

86 Wbb 2 21 24 25.3 MO-153 , 155 . 160 163. 164 

87 Mbb 2 27 13. 23 19 

88 Mbh 2 48 10 

85 Mbh 2 24. 46.3. 14. 
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Assam \alley and Bengal Arjunaicamc m along this road and conquered 
Bhagadatta,^ the MIeccha kmg of Prag jyotisa (Eastern Light) m his 
norihern conquest This indirectly supports the theory that the Aryans 
had not gone bejond the Sadanira m those early times For the re^t the 
Itineraries of the four Pandava brothers in their conquest of the quarters 
seem to ha\e been much tampered uith and full of later interpolations, 
taking even a cursory view of the same 

What strikes a student of geography as strange is the support of 
Kalidasa to the existence of the same early path m his itinerary of King 
Raghu ’’ Raghu also in his conquests dtd not cross the Ganges,’’ but 
went to the conquest of the south instead, from the mouths of that river 
After finishing the south, the west up to Persia’^ and the north west, he 
after passing along Mount KaiLsa’"' on the Tibet plateau, crosses the 
Brahmaputra (Lohitya)’^ into Progjyotisa, which is again tieated as 
separate from Kamarupa’^ or the present Assam valley The commentator 
Mallinatha is clear on this point, but ail the later scholars have confused 
and identified Pragiyotisa with Kamarupa’^ 

Certain broad facts thus emerge from our stud> First that the Aryans 
had, before going to the east, crossed over into the Deccan Secondly 
that the southern land route la> along the east-coast and through thi, centre 
of the peninsula Thirdly the west coast was probablj discovered by the 
sea-route Fourthly the sandy tracts of upper Rajaputana were early 
colonized And lastly that a great trans-Himalayan route was in constant 
use from these early times 

Identifications of various points and places with filling in of details, 
together with the naming m of countries, wild tracts, mounlairs, rivers 
and lakes, will form a separate study 

« Mbh 2 23 17 19 47 12 13 
Roj/tuiotnsa IV 
^ IhiJ IV 36 
« Ib,J IV 60 
^ IhiJ IV 60 
” /W.IV 81 
tkd IV &J-4 

Hemacandra m hi< /iiWAoTnt CinlamoAi (|V 22) viy« Prafjj'otiSdh lanufOr^ti lu* 
Irom ibt Afaftai)iorolo and floifimomja data Pfagjyoli** wems lo ha%e includnl ibe »Iop«j o! ibe 
Himahjas with Nrpn! GI ulan as well a$ As<am lostlhef wuh the Tibet plaftflU ad;oin ng 



MAHABHARATA CITATIONS IN THE SABARA BHASYA 
By 

V. M. Apte and D- V. Garge 

§1. Sahara's Bhasya on the Purva-Mlmamsa sutras of Jaimlni is replete 
with verse — and prose — quotations from Vedic literature. From post- 
Vedic literature the number of verse-quotations (quoted in full or in 
part) is only twnety-six, prose-quotations being almost negligible. Of these 
tvrenty-six, one is from the Nirulcta* ; two occur in the fairly late PaninTya 
Siksa^ and the remaining verses are either subha§itas or elucidate 
some technical points. The latter for the most part, appear to have been 
draNvn from the floating mass of poetic dicta — proverbial or technical — 
as is clear from their introductory remarics like * evam amananli ‘ Hokam 
apy udaharanii ‘ alokfls ca bhavali *, etc.^ 

§2. Only three of these metrical passages appear to have been borrowed 
from the Mahabharata. Of these two are traced to other texts also and the 
third appears to be the paraphrase of a verse-part from the Mbh.^ 2.59.II. 
It is the purpose of this paper to discuss the various problems connected 
with these apparent citations from the Mahabharata. We shall therefore 
take them one after another ; 

§3. [apf ca svamtnas laya korma kflftavyam. no tat parityajya suo^or- 
imThati yai laj/anyena prakarcnopOTjyatc iai patyur epa sPom 

hhaviium arhatUi, evarh smarati ;1 

bharya dasas ca pulras ca. nirdhanah sarva tva te | 
yat te samadhlgacchanti. yasya te tasya tad dhanam H itl | 

— Sahara on JS VI.i.l2. 

Translation. — [(Again), it is the duty of a \voman to work for her 
husband ; it does not behove her to neglect it and do any work on her 
o^\’n account. In fact, wbate\cr she might cam in any other manner would 
be the property of her husband. There is a smr/i-passage (to the same 
effect) :] ‘ The wife, the slave and the son — ^all arc devoid of (the right to) 
property ; whatever they earn is the property of him to whom they them- 
selves belong.’ 

* 2 4 ^ S« w»es Nos 9 art! 52. 

^ lVn,.2. IV. IS 24; tViv^Aelc 

* Th* rffewKw are ihroiistKout la the &itKaI unl«» otl«nvise iprcifirti. 
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Context The question discussed by the Bhasya on JSVI16-I6 
IS whether or not women are entitled to perform Vedic sacrifices The 
Purvapaksin argues that they are not, because they cannot independently 
undertake a sacrificial performance which involves the use and dispensa 
lion of family property to which they have no right The above verse 
has been quoted as an authority on this point, since it purports to say that 
a woman must do the work of her husband , she should not labour on her 
o^vn account, to the neglect thereof Anything she earns (for herself) in 
some other manner [i e by cooking or stitching (for other people)], 
becomes the property of her husband alone {The Siddhantin, of 
course, refutes this view by pointing out two passages from the Srutt ^ (the 
final authority in such matters) to the effect that women do possess such 
a right and consequently are entitled to perform sacrificial rites prescribed 
m the Vedic texts ] 

Notes Our verse has parallels in the Manusmrti VIII 416 as well as in 
the Mahdbharata i 77 22 (repeated again in 5 33 57) This is just what 
18 expected as the present verse is introduced with the words evam smaratt, 
which clearly indicate that it is a smrii passage rather than a sruh one 
This however, leaves the question open as to which of the two above- 
mentioned texts (the Manusmrti or the Mbh ) is the source of our quota- 
tion, because the term smrti is wide enough to cover both the texts [See 
the Bhasya on JS X iv23 where smaryale refers to Ihftasas and Pur^nas 
under which general category We include the Mbh , or the Mbh maybe 
said to be included nnder the wide term stslacaia (Bhasya on JS 1 111 5 7) 
works falling under which category are placed under the smrti — class as 
the Varttkokoro (Kumarila) actually does, when he illustrates sistacara 
by references to the contents of the Mbh stones] Hence we must 
discuss the reading of the verse to settle the problem of the source-text • 

Manu s version differs very slightly from the Bhasya-one and that 
only in the first hemistich (cb) which runs ■ — ■ 

bharya putras ca dasas ca mrdhanah sarva eva ie , 
the second hemistich (cd) being identical Mbh I 77 22ab (“V 33 57db) 


^ ViJeBhafya on JS VI1I6 (I) Patn* lat pSnnayjasyetle patya ca gotamanimalam 
l,r yale (cf TS 6211) (2) Jaghanya patnh aamyajayanU bhasaJi rya ht painayoh 

bba^ada la tl‘‘h paragrhmaTrfl uvayamaianmihala |f( 
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words ‘ evam smaratt with whidi the quotation is introduced— a form ol 
introduction not used by the Bhasya while quoting from the Great Epic, 
as will be seen from the next two atations from that work (See also our 
remarks at the end) 

§4 The Second quotation occurs m the following Bhasya passage — 
[t/al putrasya phalam atmanh s5 puUh 
elam tVQtmanah pniim ahhtprelya bhavalt vacanam airria vai putra ' xU ,] 
angad angal sambhax)ast hrdayad abhi jayase] 
atma vat pa/rorw/naji sa jwa soTaJah saiam I tii 

— Sahara on ]S IV in 

rransfahon [Whatever good result accrues to the son, it brings 
pleasure to the (fathers )self It is with reference to this very 

pleasure of (the father himselO that such assertions are made as “ The 
son IS verily (one s own) self andj TTou art born (limb by limb), from 
each limb of mine art generated from my heart thou art my own Self 
with the name pulra mayest thou live for a hundred autumns 
Context In the course of a description of the i>aisu2nares/j, the Tait- 
tinya Samhita 22 5 lays down that the reward m the form of 
glory and wealth arising from it, accrues not to the sacrificer himself but 
to his son — ^a person different from the sacrificer In this connection, 
the Bhasya observes that the apportionment may be strange hut not incon* 
gruous as the son is too closely related to the father, to be treated 
as a different entity The father again has all his interests (spiritual and 
material) centered m the son This proposition is next supported by the 
above citation which purports to say that the son is born from out of the 
limbs of the father as it were, and is generated from his heart , (m short) 
he IS (his own) Self reproduced with the name, pufra i e ' son 

Notes Now the earliest text where this verse occurs in an almost 
identical form is a •Sru/i — one viz the ^atapatha Brahmana® wherein its 
two hemistiches have been commented upon in two separate places The 
^atapatha Brahmana version of the verse is found also in the Kausitaki 
Brubmanopanisad’, in the Alvalayana-’*’, Hirayankesi-", Manava-'h 
and Paraskara-'^ — Grhaysutras, m the Apastamha Mantra — Brahmana , 
m the Nirukta'* All these texts read adhi-jayase instead of the Bhasya 


8 14948^6 ’ 211 1 159 " 2JJ 

'2 IIft6 H8J ” 21133 
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ahhi jayase m the secontl pada The Mbh verse (I 68 62) has, however, 
an absolutely indentical version 

Now, It IS interesting to note that for the Mbh verse, the critical apparatus 
gives the following acount of variants m pada b 

Ko N Vj B 3 D (except Di 2 ) S ^yadadhija^ 

The variant adhijoyase which is more in agreement with the Vedic texts 
enumerated above, has been rejected by the Editor There may thus 
have been a deliberate attempt on the part of the copyists of the Mss 
whose evidence IS rejected to restore the citation to its Vedic form This 
is an illustration of one of the tendencies responsible for the diiferenhae 
in some Mss of the Mahabharata to which attention has been drawn by 
Dr Apte in his article Rgveda Citations in the Mahabharata in the 
following words’^ The question, whether a passage from an early 
Vedic text is a citation with or without modifications is further complicated 
except in the critically edited parvans by the peculiar, though interesting 
circumstance that some manuscript variants actually restore the citations 
to their pristine purity In the parvans already critically 

edited, we know exactly what reading of the suspected citation is favoured 
by the manuscript evidence and thus are m a position to decide at once 
whether we have to deal with a atation or an uha But in the case of 
other parvans not so edited yet this is by no means certain unless one 
examines the manuscript collations for that parvan The fact, neverthe- 
less, that some manuscripts give a version identical with the source passage 
in its original form throws an interesting sidelight on the tendencies at 
work responsible for the dtfferenftae in some manuscripts We shall not 
tVieitfoTC be wrong to suppose that the Mbh is the source of Sahara s 
quotation rather than any one of the earlier Vedic texts mentioned above 
However, the possibility, though remote is not excluded that Sahara is 
quoting inaccurately from one of the Vedic texts * 

5 Now follow two separate passages in the Bhasya both containing 
our third quotation in two separate contexts • — 

I [drstaviTuddham apt hhaoafi hfnadoacanam palracayanam Vtdha' 
yaha sa esa yajnayudhi yajamarto njasa svarpom lokam yah tit prat 
ya\sam sarira\am vyapadisah naca tat svargam loham yatiU pratya 
hsam hi taddahyale evamjatiyakam pramanaviruddham 

A Volume of Stud ea in InJoIo-yprtsenkJtoProf P V Kane p 28 
MO HI Bk Y (P — 19 
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vacanamapramanam] ‘ ambani jru^jantyalahum, gravanah plavanfa ’ Hi 
yafha. 

— Sahara on JS. I.i.5. 

Translation : [(Further), there are certain passages in the Veda which 
declare something that goes counter to direct preception ; (for instance), 
when having enjoined the collection of sacrificial implements (on the death 
of the sacriflcer), the Veda says that ‘ the sacrificer thus equipped with the 
sacrificial implements goes straight to the heavenly world it pointedly 
refers to the dead body. Now, the body never goes to the heavenly world 
as it is burnt before our very eyes. A statement of this type, opposed to 
direct evidence, is as unauthoritative] as statement like ‘ gourds sink in 
water (and) stones float 5* 

2. [Notu, vaidikani karniani pbalavanti bhavantityevam nJ^tam. ucyale, 
phaladarsariat iani phalavanCUyufitam, na vaidiJiatvat. evam tarhi kar- 
iavyatavagamai phalavanCity adhyavasyamah. sukhaphalam hi kpTtavyam 
bhavaiiti, vcyaie, pratyalisaviraddhamevamjartyakasya kartavyatvam. sou- 
sed dhi tad dahk,hapkalam avagacchamah na caivamjaCtyalzam pratyabr 
saviruddham vacanam pramanam bhavati.] yaiha'mhmi majfanly alabuni, 
silah plavanle, paval{ah sUa' Hi 


Sahara on JS, IVdii.IO. 

Translation : [(If it be objected), *it has been declared that acts 
prescribed in the Veda are fruitful’, — the answer is that the acts have been 
determined as fruitful because of the actual mention of the reward 
(following their prescription) ; not simply because they have been 
prescribed in the Veda. (If the objector now says), ' even so, wc determine 
that they must yield rewards because they are known as prescribed (m 
the Vedas). A prescribed act must bring about a happy result. In 
answer to this (Purvapaksin continues); Then the prescriptive character 
of such an act is opposed to the direct evidence of the senses, because 
it is directly perceived that it yields disagreeable results. No prescrip' 
live statement of this type that is opposed to the direct evidence of the 
senses, can have authority,] like the statement (in common parlance) 
‘ gourds sink in water, stones float, and fire is cold * (which can have no 
authority whatsoever). 

Context : (I) On JS I.i.5, the BhSsya leads up totheSiddhanta-view 

that Vedic statements are infallible and hence they alone are the final 
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authority in religious matters, after a rchutlal of the PCirvapahsin’s argu- 
ment that since there is many an irrational and absurd statement found 
here and there in the Veda, it cannot have any injunctive force To 
illustrate his point of view, the Purvapaksm selects the Sraii statement, 
* sa esa yajnayudiu yajamono'njtrsa stargam lokfim yah' [=TKts sacnficer 
after death equipped with sacrifiaal implements, goes straight to heaven’], 
as an example of sheer absurdity, because it declares something which is 
inconsistent with the direct evidence of the senses The dead body along 
with the sacrificial implements, is actually burnt to ashes * The ^ru/i- 
statement therefore, can be matched only bv an irrational and absurd 
statement in common parlance, like the one quoted above, which means 
‘ gourds sink in water and stones float ' (This argument has been 
answered of course, by the Siddhantin by the postulation of an immortal 
soul which disentangles itself from the mortal frame, long before it is 
burnt up and is therefore m a position to go upto heaven equipped with 
all the implements in a subtle (or fin^o) form 1 

(li) The purport of the second passage and its context are as follows — 
In the course of a discussion under JS IV in 10, regarding the rewards of 
Vedtc injunctions, the Purvapaksm points out that there are certain 
injunctions m the Veda, like ‘so oisyojifolirolrcna safyof>T|f/ieno sorpos- 
tomena sQTtiQvedasaiak.sintna tjajtta which includes no reference to any 
reward for the act enjoined therein How on earth could a man be 
persuaded to undertake an elaborate undertaking like the utsyajtl sacrifice 
which not only brings no reward but on the contrary (positive) misery 
(owing to the giving away of all properly as Jo^sina) ? This passage thus 
enjoins something very unpractical and competes in its ignorance of 
human nature and absurdity with the secular passage quoted above'® 
fThe Siddhantin, however, postulates heaven as the general reward for 
all sacrificial rites for which no specific reward has been mentioned, and 
thus provides a human motive or purpose ] 

Notes As regards the quotation * ambmi eIc^ occurring m these 
two places in the Bhasya we find that the two versions ure varying 

cl Api 1423 1 

We would I ke to point out that the M£Aa>itaasanexampIeof an irrat onal statement is not 
very aptly quoted here in support because a psydwIogKa! error m making a prescr ptive statement 
incomplete owing to a serious omits on is not on a par with a patent absurdity that goes counter to 
an actually observed fact The sahha^ ta is quoted in a comparat vely better context in the former 
of the two places in the Bhasya 
MO.iuBkY62— 19q 
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paraphrases of a part of the Mbh. — verse 2.59.1 1*, the whole of which 
rea8$ as : 

majjanty alabuni silah plavanle 
muhyanti navo'mbhasi sasoadeoa 1 
mudlio raja Dhrlaj^strasya palrah 
no me vacah palhyarupafi smoii II 

We now take up for discussion, the treatment of this original in two 
separate contexts m the Bhasya ; one after another : 

[No. 2 above]. Bhasya on JS IV.iii. 10: Sahara has spoilt the 
metrical character of the first pada of this verse while quoting it, by pre- 
fixing amhmi to it He did so apparantly to avoid quoting the second line 
which contains the necessary synonymous word ambhasi and to make it 
self-sufficient in its sense and syntax. If we remove ambmi in the begin- 
ning and the additional words pavakah silab at the end of the quotation, 
we restore the original metrical form ; but the additions at the two 
extremities give the whole passage so different an appearance that the 
original Mbh. verse-part becomes very hard to detect 

[No 1 above]. Bhasya on JS I.I.5 ; Here there is no extra addition 
at the end but the restoration of the original meterical form after the 
removal of the prefixed ambmi, is still not possible, because the Bhasya 
here makes a substitution namely, 'gramnah' for 'stlak', and 
thus completely obliterates the metrical character of the original 
verse-statement. 

§6. Thus we find two unquestioned quotations from the Mbh 
occurring in the Bhasya. The introductory formula in both these cases, 
is simply vacanam (=‘ so it is stated ') and is distinct from that which 
introduces a quotation from recognized smr/i-works. Though a number 
of treatises dealing with religious topics incidentally, like the Mbh., are 
also included under the term * smr/i ’ (used in its wider sense), Sahara 
appears to be making a distinction between such treatises and those that 
deal principally with religion like the smr/i-works of Manu and earlier 
Vedic works like the Sutras, from the manner of his introduction of 
quotations from the former class of works which are never introduced with 
words like evam smaranti, ili smaryate, etc Such a distinction was mainly 
due to the fact that the hieratic contents of the smrtis of Manu and others, 
endowed them with greater authority in the eyes of the BhasyakSra than 
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was warranted to the Mbh. inspite of its relatively earlier chronological 
position, vis a-vis, the former works. Some parts of the Great Epic may be 
even older than some parts of the Manusmrti and are definitely so than the 
later 5mr/fs. The Mbh. is as much a Dhamasastra as an Itihasa, but the 
popular (and therefore less authoritative ') character of the Epic, recited 
asit was, before all types of people — the classes and the masses, — apparently 
lowered its authority as compared to theiSmr//sin the eyes of the Bhasyalcara. 
This has an exact parallel in the inferior authority attaching to the 
Alharvaveda as compared with Sama — and Yajur — veJas irrespective of 
any consideration of relative chronology. 



ON THE SOURCES OF VILLIPUTTUR^-BHARATAM 

By 

C. R. Sankar.'in and K. Rama Varma Raja 

In this paper an attempt is made to compare the Tamil VUUpulturar- 
hharatam with the critical edition of the Mahabharata* with special 
reference to the Southern manuscript versions in order to throw light 
on the important question whether and how far the Tamil work is based 
upon the Great Epic as it was known to its author. We have confined 
ourselves only to an examination of the Adiparvan and we have used 
the excellent edition of V. M. GopalakRSnaMACARya's oiffiputturar-' 
bharatam. 

Apparently, Villiputturar who lived in the latter part of the 14th century 
A.D. intended to write an epitome of the great work and he had jbefore 
him an already abridged version m Agastya Pandita's Balahharata, 
a poem in 20 cantos relating the whole story of the Mahabharata beginning 
with the origin of the Ktuu line of kings from the Moon. This Agastya 
was a poet at the court of King Pratiparudradeva of Warangal' and was 
probably patronised by King Sangama and Bukka I of Vijianagar. 
Agastya 's poem is said to be highly musical,^ and remarkable for its 
felicity of expression. The Tamil work Is also equally remarkable for 
both these qualities 

* Published by the Bhandsrkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1927-ff 

’ Vilhputuiai lived in the latter part ol the I4lh century t D Vide V MJ Gopaia 
KRSANA'UctmtR’s edition, p 9 

^ M Krs\>.maCawXr. History o/ CtossKoI Sors^tU iUtcTature, Madras, 1937, p 214 We 
had no access to BalabhSrata cither in print or m manuscript. All the references to BaUbharata 
m this paper are based on statements found in V. M CoPtH*KitSVAMtC.tRlAR's edition of the Tamil 
work, in the Tamil commentary provided therein. It is therefore needless to point out that the 
problem of the indebtedness of WiUiputtCrar to Agutya itself requires a more thorough and detailed 
imestmtion and requires a special and separate treatjnmt. 
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It must be noted here that Viliiputturar himself says that he based his 
work on the Mahabharata C/ 

lionnapSliameykahppaioratapptmllialaimun 
bonnapavalanw liolaruaJuautiruttalai 
yannabharatantannaiyor oriyi/enurfl/ppa 
tennapavamaiiennai ytnrqi colalulahj: 

Tatcirappappayiram stanza 5 

“ What will not the world saj exclaiming ‘ what a folly I ' since I, a fool, 
have \entured to write the Bharala, the old sacred story composed by the 
famous Vyasa, father of the flawless Suka 

In the following stanzas (6, 7 and 8) he says further that Vyasa s great 
work IS equal to the Veda, immeasurable m extent and Viliiputturar 
composing this work again would look like a dumb person enquiring of 
the extent of the vast expanse of the sky or a blind man attempting to 
see It ‘ Vyasa who knew fully all the Vedas has composed the 
famous epic To render it in Tamil, 1 would mar its charm through 
infelicitous expressions May the learned forgive this fault of mine 
Gods and sages well versed m the sacred lore are engaged in fathoming 
the inexhaustible charm of VySsa s work What can I understand m 
this ? But I have ventured to wile only because Madhava’s story is 
met with at every stage here ” 

mannumadhavan canlamum tfaiytlai valanku 
mennumacatyal yanumiliyamputarliicamten 

fb stanza 8, lines 3 and 4’ 

One IS tempted to compare these lines with the following, which 
D4 m 9 (incomplete), to”' 12 T G (except G 1, 6, 7) insert after I I 23 
m the Mbh (notes p 7) 

namo bhagavate tasmat Vi^sayamitatejase 
yasya prasadad vakfyomi Narayanakathammam 

What IS important m these introductory stanzas of the Tamil work is 
that there is not even one reference to Agastya’s Balabhirata Of course 
the or^umenfum ex silentio is notoriously fragile In this connection 
we might mention that in stanza 17 of the first Sarga Viliiputturar refers 
to the extensive Yayatyupakbyana found in the Mbh (1 70 80) which 
seems to have been omitted altogether fay Agastya 

^ Cf stanza I Sambliava Sarga cf stanza I Varanavata Sarga 
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In tKe first Sarga, tfie Kurukula Sarga of the Tamil work we 
meet with a puzzling statement that Candra was horn to the fire 
ctftirayionan mu^oHmum pirantoharonfon (stanza 5, line 4) Soma 
and Agni are reckoned as joint fathers of gold * Soma is the son of 
Atri ^ A large number of scholars agree that in a few of the latest 
hymns of the f?gVeda (the 1st and 10th hooks), Soma is already 
identified with the Moon In the posl-Vedic literature. Soma is a 
regular name of the Moon Now, if the ‘ Vena ’ hymn of the RgVeda. 
(X 123) is looked upon as a hymn to Soma, then it may be pointed out 
that V 2 refers to Vena as the son of the Sun Villiputturar has probably 
this as his basis and some puranic version too ^ In the Harivamsa also 
there is an allusion to the Moon being born to Atri ^ 

In the seventh stanza there is an allusion to Manu’s son Ila being 
metamorphosed into a girl (Tamil Ilai corresponding to Sanskrit Ila) 
through a curse of P5rvati as he entered into a prohibited forest In the 
Mahabharata, Ila is spoken of as Vaivasvata Manu’s offspring ■ — 

Venom Dhrjnum Nonsycnfam A/aihage^suo^um coo ca 
Kanisam alha ^ari/alim lathaivatrastamim Ham 
PrsadhTanaoaman chuh k^satradharmapaToyanan 
Nabhaganstaiasamon monoA patron maha-balan 

Mahabharata 1 70 13-14 

In the Balahharata Ila is said to be tbe offspring of Garddama Rsi 

In the 19th stanza, we are told that Yayati fell in love with ^armistha 
and took her by the Gandharva form of marriage secretly without the 
knowledge of his wife Devayani In the Mahabharata we are told that 


^ E W Hopmns £pic Mylhologu p 147 

* Ibid p 90 A A. Macdovell, Vedic Mythology p. 112 

^ We owe this aaount of the relationship of Soma Candra end the Sun (the same as the 
celestial form of Agni) to Prof V M Apte 

^ Cf nelTabhy<]tn i^Tt sasraia da%<id}^ Jyolat/aJ dtsah 

tarn garlhtm dasadha Afl/o duo Jevyo JaJhus lala^ 
samelya dhaToyamasur nO coi/as lam Oioknavm 
sa labhyai sahasoii^lha digShya garih^ pidlvanuloh 
papata pavayan loltan surMfit'mJt 

Afal/inathasGimmentaiyonstaiiza^ Canto2 Rag^iwamsa 
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Sukracarya while giving Devayani m marriage to Yayati asked him to 
look after Sarmi?thd but not to marry her 

lyam capi kiimarx ic ^armiitha var^apaTVani 
Sompujtja satatam rajan ma cainam sayanc hvayeh 
Mahabharata ! 76 34 

In the Southern Manuscripts we have a slight amplification besides 
substitution 

lyam k^man ^armifiha duhita VTfapawanah 
tarn pujayelha ma cainam sayanc vai samahvaya 
rahasy enam samahuya na vader na ca samsprseh 
vahasva hharyam hhadram te yatbakamam avapsyasi 
Critical notes on I 76 34 Mhb (p 347) 

In regard to Sarmistha giving birth to Puru and Sukracarya cursing 
Yajati and at the same time telling him that Yayati might exchange his 
old age the Tamil Bharatam (stanzas 21 23) agrees with the original 
Mahabharata (1 70 32 1 78 30 I 78 40) 

In stanza 30 of the Tamil work there is an allusion to Indradyumna 
becoming an elephant and Anuru becoming a crocodile From Moon 
(Candra) to Vicilravirya the genealogy is in agreement with that found 
m Balabharata After Hastin the next name mentioned is Kuru in the 
Balabharata We might incidentally mention that this stanza 30 is 
suspected to be an interpolation by some scholars But there are no 
decisive arguments for this view There are two different accounts 
of the Kuru Pandava line m the Mahabharata itself According to one 
Hastm is the son of Dhrtarastra® and Kuru is an ancestor of Hastin ’ 
According to the other account Hastin is an ancestor of Kuru and ivas 
the founder of Hastinapuram Kuru being Hastin s great grandson s 

® DhitaraifTolha ro^n lasya puiroatha 
Hast Vita Kralhas ca Kan^alas cap pancama^ 

Mbh I 89il 

^ talas samcaronat Sauri siisuce lopat 

Mbh ] 89 42ab 

Cf vmes28and29ciFthe kuru kula Sarga oF the Turulfiharata 
su/iol ai kfio/a H’vala/n upoyttm suoantam rama \ 
tasyam asya jajne Hast \ ya iJam H<sst napuram mapaya 
musill clad asya kaslina parateam \\ 

Mbh 1 90J6. 
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son " In the original MaSsbharata Indrasena is mentioned in the 
KurU'Pandava line of kings, but there is no mention of his having 
been cursed Anurus name is not found m that line 

In stanza 59 of the Tamil work it is stated that Varuna who looked at 
the limbs of Ganga in the open court of the gods was cursed by Brahma 
to be born on the earth and be Ganga’s husband (stanza 60) In the 
Mahabharata however we find that it was Mahibhisa and not Varuna 
who was cursed thus 

flfha Gon^ sancchrestfia somu/wyaf Pttamafiam 
tasya tiasah samudhulam maruiena sahprahham 
tato' bhavan suraganah sahaMVanmuIzhas tada 
Mahahhuas tu rajarsir asan^o drstadan nadim 
apadhyalo bhagavala brahmaria sa mahabhisah 
u^/os ca jato marly&su punaxlol^nampsyasi 

1 91 4. 5 and 6 

The Balabharata also follows the same trend In stanza 85 of the Tamil 
work we are told that when Santanu is hit by the arrow sent by 
Devavrata, the king faints and fails down'"* and Gangadevi makes her 
sppearauoe and, takes the kiti^ ua her lap, with great compassion She 
IS compared to Laksmi being born with the moon, from the milky ocean 
like a creeper with beautiful flowers 

dlavenUratyin matiyutanuliUa VonumalarJiliottyena 
Here apparently Devavrata is compared to the moon also Balabharata 
has nidhitieva laksmih Hence the commentator suggests that there might 


U Samvaratfah kfuila lauasMiiim lapalim mmopayeme tcayamasya joint Karu^W 
Mbh 19040 

Indrasenaff Sifiajaica Bhitnattnsea namalah 
Mbh 169 48 cd 

After 6 (marg sec. m ) S C, om line I ) ins 
mami>ye’u aram tlfiilva lo^a prapsyosi stAhanan 
yayo h^fammat ta't Cansaya /ivm saife n iwtg 
so le tai manure lokf tipHyarmi/ ato^yali 
S/add le Ihat ild manjtii (ada sdpSdnuK^Ji/iBe 


tu lorn ;>i/aram dx*lcS mohoyamSia ovya^, 
Mbh 194 27 «b 
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have been another reading too as miiyutan utitta instead of maltyulanu 
tilla In the Mahabharata however there is no such comparison 

In stanza 105 of the Tamil work there is a reference to a divine nymph 
becoming a fish [through the curse of a sage'^] who thinking it to be 
food had swallowed the semen let down by Vasu Here the sage (muni) 
referred to is apparently Brahma While we meet with a simple 
statement of the death of ^antanu in the Mahabharata we are told 
m stanza 113 of the Tamil work that Destiny through old age raised 
Santanu to heaven while Bhisma installed Citrangada on the 
throne thinking that for the earth he alone should be the ruler — 

Cf 

taio Viihir vtsrasayopagutibam 
narendram aropayali sma riafiam 
bhsmo pi sasirastrauidam f^wTiarom 
cUrangadam paaravarajyapitham [BalahhaTatam ] 

In stanza 1 1 4 of the Tamil work we are told that Citrangada was killed 
byaGandharva king onenight for stealing Kis name Here the sugges 
tion IS clearly that the Gandharva king came at night solely on account 
of the fear he had for Bhisma whom therefore he wanted to avoid 
meeting In the Balabharata also we are told that the (jandharva king 
killed Citrangada m Bhisma s absence But there is a difference in the 
two narratives 


N dtii treasure >$ poss bly KausluUiamani and not so much amrta nectar We owo 
th s suggestion to Prof V M Apte 
orumus niun [Val 

Cf tatradrJieU Vikhyala BrafmaSapad varapsaiah 
m nabhavam antiprapia halihuva Yamunocart 
syenapaJaparihhrailam tai Vfryam olha tlasaiam 
jagraha tarasopelya laJnko ntalsyampni 
Mbh 137 47 and 48 

apToplavali (asmimt ca yaavtaum Iharatarsaltha 
sa raja ^antarmr dh mon }i,a\a3hfamam upey uan 
svargale ^mlmau Bf> >mos Ciln^gaJatn (inndamam 
sihapayamasa vat Tojye Salyatxd!^ male fthtlaf) 

MUi 1 954 and 5 
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In the Tamil work we are told that Bhisma went with his brother 
to the svayamvara of the daughters of the king of Kasi Neither m the 
Mahabharata nor m the Balabharata do we read that Bhisma went to the 
svayamvara accompanied by his brother Vicitravirya 

iotas so rathmam srtstho rathenaiksna varmabhrt 
jagamanumate matub purim varanastm pratt 

1 96 4 Mbh 

In stanza 121 of the Tamil work we are told that all the rest of the kings 
assembled mtbe s\ayamvaTa despaired, wondering what the intention of 
Bhisma was m having come to the svayamvara when his vow not to marry 
was well-known to the whole world Here is an apparent contradiction, 
for had his brother Vicitravirya accompanied him as slated m stanzas 
118 and 120, would the other kings have any cause for \vonder why 
Bhisma came, much less a suspicion in their minds that he was break 
mg his vow not to marry although he was pretty old This can howe\er 
be compared with the statement made in the Soutkem version of the 
MahSbharata that the other princes mocked'at Bhisma for seeming to 
have broken his life-long celibacy 

vrddhah pOTamadhamalma oahpahladharanah 
ki'^hflTonam ihayalo mrlajjo bharoiarfobhah 
mdhyapratijno lok^iu kim vadisyati bharala 
hrahmacariti Bbiimo hi vrihatva pratbilo bhuvi 
ity evam pTabraianlas le hasanit sma mpadhamah^^ 

In stanza 123 of the Tamil work we read that the daughters of the King 
of Kasi at the svayamvara withdrew from Bhisma as they sighted him m 
ibt assembly , witb tbe tbougbA m tbew mmds as to bow they could matty 


/anniArt'en/ofum stanza 116 line 3 ICunilnilasarga 
ivncaroconauiranun lampjfum stanza 120 I ne 3 
yonatyennat laialolek I’on stanza 124 1 ne 4 
^mlanupptyarltar mulimanaatan 

momlar lmkolialaa°K‘mnaa!linar stanza 126 I nes 3 and 4 
virultan lanlanm stanza 12! 1 ne 3 

^ Mbh 998* 4 8. The first three lines as well as the last one are omitted here as they are 
not relevant to the po nt This passage though found in all Bomked is not found m Dn Mss 
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Learning everything, Amhl‘s father sent messengers to Bhisma beseech* 
ing him to marry her (stanzas I3I and 132 of the Tamil work). But 
Bhisma refused and thereupon Amba’s father advised her to seek the aid 
of Parasurama in this matter, ^ha followed this advice accordingly ; 
both Parasurama and Amba approached Bhisma again, Parasurama 
persuading him to marry her. Bhisma preferred a fight with his own guru 
rather than breaking up his vow. Eventually Paras'urama was conquered 
in the open fight and Amha went to a penance-grove and made penance 
in order to become a mighty warrior so as to possess strength to conquer 
the great Bhisma. As a result of this mighty penance she became 
Slkhandin (stanzas 133 to 146 of the Tamil work). In the Balabharata 
all this story such as Bhisma fighting with Parasurama is not found. In 
the Mahabharata, the whole story of the fight of Bhisma with Parasu- 
rama is narrated only in the Udyogaparvan in 12 adhySyas 5.176-188. 
But here there is a slight divergence. It is not the father of Amba who 
advises her to seek Parasurama ’$ aid, but it is her grandfather who tenders 
her this advice^^ 


2. Sambhava Sarga 

After Vicitravirya’s death, Bhisma was persuaded by Satyavati to 
practise what is called nlyoga^^ with Vicltravirya's wives. He replies 
with a lacerated heart that if he were to decide to be born again in the womb 
of the famous Ganga only then might his vow of celibacy be broken 
(stanza 4 of Sambhavasarga). In the Balabharata we are told that Bhisma 


Ambayas 1am kfl^hatn irutM <a hharala 

sa cepamana aiihaya mafur cn/ah piia lada 

airaijiJ vepamanat ca ^anf/am arlam 

gaccha madvacariad Romtm jarntdagayam tapascinam 
Ramai lava madiagduhi^ftam ^panmji^yali, 

Mbh. 5.174.17-22. 

The actual word used in the Tamil work!* Jrtormt// which is obviously the devaranyaya 
referred to in the Mahabharata. 

Kun^ SJmprejoyomasa den 
Mbh. 1.1274M. 


JhaTmatah, 
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replied In this context that Ganga’s son would give up his vow only if 
fire were to give up heat. This is in consonance with the reply of Bhisma 
in the Mahabharata. Compared to this forcible reply of Bhisma, the one 
given in the Tamil work is a mild one and it is clear that the author 
deviates from the Mahabharata and from the Balabharata as well. 
lyajec ca prthivi gandham apas ca rasam aimanah 
jyotis taiha lyajtd rupam dayuh sparsagunam tyajel 
pTobham samuisrjed or^o talhosrtatam 

tyajec chabdam tathal^sah somah siiaihsutam iyajet 
vikromam vrtraha jahyad dharmam jahyac ca Dharmarat 
nail) aham saiyam ulsrosfum oyavaseyam f^alhmcana. 

Mbh. 1.97. 16-18. 

Satyavatl Invokes Vyasa : he appears, cleansing the feet of Satyavatl of 
the dust with sacred ashes on his forehead (stanza 10 of the Tamil work). 
This can be compared with the following lines in the BllabhSrata : 

pronamafagnena lalatabkasmapia. 
bhrsam pavUrtk^iap^dapanf^aja. 

But in the Mahabharata we meet with a more simple statement. 
sa vedan I'liruuan dliiman mafor vijnaya cmtitam 
pwdurbahhuvavidUfdt ^sonena ftuninandana 

Mbh. i. 99.22 

In the commentary on the 12th verse commenting on the lines 
punmana nitamtoli kf^aintolhop 
puyalyum jeyyolum 

“ (Vyasa) with the (bad) smell of grass and a body without lustre and 

emaciated ”, the commentator draws attention to 

the epithet ahrdyagandham'm the Balabharata. It must be noted here that 
the readings of the southern manuscripts of the Mahabharata are more in 
agreement with the Tamil work, and therefore here is a clear instance where 
the author of the Tamil work has followed more the original Mahabharata 
^^o•lltpkY62— 20 
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(of course the southern versions) than the Balabharata D 4 (marg) 
Gs Mj 5 continue T G j. 5 , M e 5 ) (om lines 3^4) insert after 5 
tarn samik^ya lu Kamalt^ duspreksyam atathoata 
mrupam itt oilrasta sam]fiK(^stn mmiUla 
ViTUpo hi jati cG/« durvamah partisah hj^sah 
sasandlieiaragandhas ca sartuUha du'ipradarsanah 
Critical notes on Mbh 1 100 4 

In stanza 14 the author of the Tamil work clearly follows the 
Balabharata^^ when he makes Satyavati say to Vyasa ‘ let Ambalika get 
a child who will be like the sun, husband of lotus with long stem and like 
the moon too, ruling over the beautiful earth under his canopy ’ 

In regard to the statement that AmbSlika became pale with fear and 
shyness and filled with sorrow, which we meet with in the I5th stanza of 
the Tamil work, apparently there is no disagreement between the Bala- 
bharata and the MaKabh5rata 

vtlok,y<i so catnam uvaka lajjtla 

Oipanduratvam pura eva dauhrdat (Balabharata) 

Amhdhkpm athabkyagat rsm drfUa ca sapt {am 
Vi^anna pandusanhasa samapadyata bharala 
Mbh I 100 15 

Again Satyavati invoked Vyasa and seeing him with fear Ambika made 
her friend and maid who was charmingly adorned with ornaments enjoy 
him^* This IS also in agreement both with the Balabharata and the 
Mahabharata 

vidagdhanaipathyavati tadanhkom yayau (Balabharata) 
tatas svair hhusanatr dasim bhusayitvapsaropamam 
presayamasa Krstiaya latah l^hpaleh suta 

Mbh 1 100 23 

kuniafont ulpidaja falra (aJtfom 

iijesyale bhaialayam lhajaia yoA (Babbharata) 

Contrast these lines wilhthe followiRKin the Mbh 
]halti.amsast/a goptorom pt/{i}am vamsmorJJtanem 
Julmarn kiiTuitmsatisa ro^nam ialamerhati * 

Nfhh 110012 

punalo’npfmib} marraTufltyciPpSvapa yajaiutlal 
stanza 18 Sambbavmrga Iine4 
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In a similar manner the Tamil work ® follows hoth the BilabKirata^° 
and the Mahabharata,^' In stating that the servant-woman captured the 
sage's heart and he being thus charmed enjoyed her. 

But in stanza 20 we meet onCe again with another significant departure 
both from the Balabharata and from the Mahsbharata. According to the 
Tamil work, Vyasa comes to Satyavati and tells her that the servant-maid 
on account of her previous penance and on a'count of the boons she had 
obtained from the gods, was blessed to be the mother of Dharma, who will 
be called Vidura, proficient in fierce battle. In the Balabharata we are 
merely told that Yama who was a victim of a curse from the sage 
Animlndavya^^ would be born as Vidura to the servant-maid. (This 
was what Vyasa told Satyavati). In the Mahabharata, Vyasa merely 
informs Satyavati of the conception by the servant-maid and disappears.^^ , 
It is Vaisampoyana who in his natation to Janamejaya, alludes to the 
curse by AnimSndavya m detail 

sajajfie yiduro nama 

dharmo Vidurawpena sapat tasya mahalmanah 
Mandaoyasya 

Mbh. !. 100.27-28 
and 

sudrayonav ato Dharma manusab samhhavisyast 

Mbh. I.I0l.25cd. 


Stania 19, Sambhavasarga, 

‘ As th« deer is charmed by music so was the great sage who had conQuered the live 
senses charmed by ibe servant maid *’ Balabharala 

kamepabhogerta lu tah laiyam luflim ogoj 
taija sahofilo ralnm makarfth prUjasnat}OU<* 

Mbh 1 100 25 

1^4113, S (except Cg M3} and D4 have Apimandavya, while other manuscripts have 
different names for the sage as given hereunder — *Aptmandav>a, AijunaptSavya, Apimlpdavja 
and Srimandavya (See notes on l,l(H.24"25) 

sa dharmestranrno bhuloa punormalra aamdya co 
tasyat garhham samaveJya faltaitanlaroJI^yala. 
h-thh 1.10029. 

Mo-iii Blc Y 62— 20a x 
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According to the Tamil work IHiTtarastra was coronated as the king 
and Pandu as Senapati. By argamaitum ex sileniio we might say here that 
Dhrtarastra was ruling as the king according to Vllllputturar. What we 
are told in the southern versions ot the Mahabharata Is that though 
Dhrtarastra was crowned as king, Pandu was the actual ruler. 

Bhtsmena raja liauravyo Dhrtarastronhiseciiah 

Dhriaraslras to acak^ustvad rajyam na pratyapadyata 
aoaratvac ca Vidurah Pandas casm mahipatih 

Lines 2-8, No. 1 1 06,* Critical notes on 1.102.15 

Prtha served the sage Durvasas for twelve months with a single-minded 
devotion giving up all her youthful pleasures.^^ Whatever the sages 
asked her to do, no matter how difhcuU the tasks were, she carried out 
till his commands. 

Yatiyatarai ceytaQ (stanza 28, line 2) 

enaieva 

larUenatu niyiyaiziaa! 

stanza 29 lines I and 2. 

C/. sah yadyad ajnapayati sma dus^aram (Bslabharatam) 

and dadhyajyakfldihhir nilyam vyanjanaih pralyaham suhha 

sahasrasanljhyair yogindram samupacarad uttama 

Mbh. I.11I4M-2. 

Prtha invoked Surya, but when he came she asked him not to touch her. 
Surya got angry and vehemently asked her why in that case she had 
invoked him and what might not they suffer who had taught her the 
mantra of invocation.^® 

C/. knromi yavat tava mantradayinam 

madiyasaporagavetsilam munim (Balabharalam). 
and yady evam manyase hhtru kjfn ahvayasi Bhasharam 

yadi niam avajanasi rsih sa na bhaoisyali 
mantradanena yasya ivam avalepena darpUa 


^ StsHM 22, SimtKavBsarsa. 

Stanzas 27, 28. 29 and 30, SatnbJsavasarga 
Stanzas, 31-34, Samthavasarja. 
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Lines 12-14, Appendix I, No 59, Critical Edition of Mhb 

Surja further says that she need not fear the wrath of her parents” 
implying thereby that she would become a virgin again after yielding to 
him 

Cf. I^anyaliabhavam mam ca (no) hasyast (Balabharatam) 

and vyapayatu hhayam tedya k.ut7mram prasamtk^yase 

maya tvam capyanujnaia punah ^anya bbavtsyasi 

Lines 18 and 19, Appendix I, No 59, Mbh 

Kunti then yielded to Surya and becoming beautiful like deluge-flames 
brought forth a boy^* who was matchless and who could give such gifts 
that even gods like Indra might beg of him, just as the ocean brought 
forth Cmtamani 

C/ onuprauesod ayam dtmatejosa^ 
itfzham tcasner adhikojjvlakfUm 

aihepsUarihaprattpadanarbatam 
upeyivcmsam surahharlur arthwah 
asuia antamanm udhaiejasam 
sa/nudraue/et^a nrpalmaja sutam (Balabharalcd^) 

Now Pftha again attaining to her former virginhood seeing her child 
who was worthy of her love with kfloacadimdola embedded with gems, 
fearing the scandal from persons born of high clan, put him in a box, 
and closing it, sent it fo a full river (stanza 39) In the Balabharata we 
are told that she had let it m the floods of the Ganges In the Tamil 

Suaia 35 line I, Sambtavasarga 
Stanzas 36 to 38 Sambha^asarga 

Stnctly speaking there are no corresponding verses in the Mihabharata 
afjanal lata v<ram sarL'aiaslrablitbiin rorom 
amnuljaf^fivaeah sr'man decagathfuA srija fXlidt 
sahajam /carttciim tthhral ^u^dn/bdintitn/iana^ 
ajat/ala salah Kar^ah sarvoio^estf tvsnrfoA 


Mbh I KM 10, II. 
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work the name of the river is not mentioned This is m perfect agreement 
with the statement made in the Adiparvan of Mahabharata 
C/ surasravanlyam apamdasanktta 

sakhibhtr aptabhir asav amocayat (Balabharata) 
and guhamanapacaram tom bandhupaJisabhayat iada 

uisasarja jale Kund 1am ^amaram sala^sanam 

Mhh / I04I3« 

In the regular stiayamvara Kunti chooses Pandu (stanzas 44 and 45, 
Sambhavasarga) , the king of Madra too of his own accord gave his 
daughter to Pandu and he married her In the Balabharata we are told 
that Bhisma through his prowess in archery, captured Madri and married 
her to Pandu In the Mahabharata it is said that Bhisma went and 
requested Madri s father to give her in marriage to Pandu and the king 
of Madra consented 

C/ yaiVQ Devavratenapt madranam putabhedanam 

Vtsrula tmu lok^u Madrt madrapales suta 


Pitndorarlhs panknta dhanena mahata tada 
vivaham k^rayamasa Bht^mah pandor mahatmanah 
Mbh 1105 4, 5 

When Pandu was cursed by Kindama, he straightway went to the 
forest to make penance^' According to the Mahabharata however 


However m the Artipyakaparvan in the sub parvan Kuij^alaharaijaparvan we are told 
that the box :n which Karqa was placed Was first placed in the Afvanadi which toot it to the 
Carmaqvati from which it travelled to the Yamurn and lastly it reached the Ganges 

evem tahaViJham rajou vilapja koninam P(lha 
avSsfjala mdnjUfam asianadySs taJa jale 


monju/a Iv caiann/i/aj m gajau Ctirmantal’m nadim 
Conjianialyasca Yomunam Mo Ca’igam jasonn 
Mbh 3292 22-25 


Stania 52 Sambhavasarpi 
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he wanted to leave his \snves and malce penance, but being persuaded by 
them he look them also 

Cf iasmad ekoham ekoham diotliosmin vanaspalau 

caran bhailisam mmir mtfftdas cartsyami mahmimam 
Mbh I 1107 

and 8 — arlham ^amam sukham cawa ralm ca paromo/mi^ani 
prflfasthe sarvam ufs^t/a sahftaryab ^uri/pun^at>ah 

Mbh I 11038 

Vjasa collected the fragments of the foetus that fell out of the womb 
of Gandhan and grouped them into a hundred and the remaining he 
put into a jar wishing that it should become a beautiful girl (stanza 72 
Sambhavasarga) Possiblv here the author of the Tamil work attempts 
to follow the southern version of the Mahabharata faithfully But his 
work being only an epitome he omits such details as Gandhan telling 
Vyasa with regret that she had no daughter 

yadt nama mamapt sy5d duhdail^ saladhiko 
k.Tlah^lyo bhaotyam tar pulradauhiUasamvrta 

Appendix I No 63, lines 24 25 Mbh 
In the Tamil work^ we are not told that Pandu was at first prevented 
by Madn from approaching her as he remembered the curse On the 
contrary she too easily succumbed to his oxertures In the Balabharata 
as in the Mahabharata we are told that Madn did not so easily yield to 
him at the first imtance but on the other hand dissuaded him and that 
Pandu forcibly enjoyed her with the disastrous consequence that followed 
Here is therefore another clear instance where the Tamil work departs 
both from the Balabharata as well as from the Mahabharata 
lata enam balad raja mjagraha rahogatam 
varyamanas iaya devya visphurantya yalha halam 
sa lu ^amaparilalma lam sapam nanvahudbyala 
Madnm mailhunadharmena gaochamano balad lya 

Mbh I 1168-9 

Stanzas 9>*102 Sambha asarga 
Stanza 93 Samtfiavasarpi 


kpv^l/onlimntl^lvaoko'nalva aimrp a^apo 
lot^iytmsgaxyuUormn'kjn'thyambt i ItiSl 
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In the Mahabharata we are told that MadrI dissuaded KuntI from 
entering the funeral pyre and showed the logic of her position that she 
alone should enter the fire for it was through enjoying her Pandu died. 

mam ca'bhigamya }iStno*yam f^amad bharaiasatlamah 
tarn ucchindyamasya kflthan nu yamasadanc 

Mbh 1.11626. 

The Balabharata version is that because on account of her own fault 
Pandu died Madri requested Kunti to allow her to enter the funeral pyre 
But in the Tamil work we meet merely with the simple statement that 
Madri enters the funeral p^re only unable to bear separation from her 
husband. 

muluhisahaarpmaltionoympaBatviiaial 
Stanza 103, ime 4, Sambhavasarga 

After Midri’s death, Kunti performed all the funeral rites of her dead 
husband through her sons and she went to Hastinapuri through the 
desire of sages like Ki^yapa who were dwelling on the ^ata^mga mountains 
(stanias 106 and 107, Sambhavasarga). In the Mahabharata however 
we are told that the avabbrlba was performed for Pandu and the sages 
took Kunti and her sons to Nagasa in order to hand over Pandu’s children 
to Bhisma and Vidura. 

Padnor avabbUham k'lva devakalpo mahariayab 
Pandob pufran puia^rtya nagaram nagasahvayam 
gamane cakrire manah 

Mbh 1.117.1 -Safe. 

After 4ab T G inserts ; 

Dbarmam caiva purask^lya s're^tham matim akurvata 
kurukselram itoh Kimtim tam sapulram nayamahe 
Critical notes on Mbh. 1.1 17.4. 

According to the version in the Mahabharata possibly only 
dahanasamskara was performed in the ^tastnga mountain for it is clearly 
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Stated that Madrl entered the funeral pyre. The other utlara kriya 
was performed by Dhrtarastra and others in Varana. 

ityviktva tarn citagnistham Dharmapatni^nararsahham 
madrarajatrnaja turnam anvarohad yasasvtru 

I.II631 Mbh. 

kamahhogan parityajya s alas wgam ito galah 


pUrlokam gatah Pandur itah sapladaUhani 
l.U7.20cd-27. Mbh. 

lalah k.satla ca raja ca fiAtsmascn sahahandhuhhih 
dadah sraddham iada Pandoh svodhdmrlamayam tada 

adoya viois uh paurah puram ooranosoApoyam 

1.119 1-3 Mbh. 

3. Varanapala Sarga. 

During the course of a play with Duryodhana Bhlma recognises a 
treachery of his cousin. He sees bees on the waters of the Ganges and 
recognises the spearheads placed in the river on whose tops alone the 
bees were seated. So Bhlma jumps where the spears were not installed 
and escapes. ^ This story is not found either in the Balabharata or m 
the Mahabharata. But the other story of Bhlma being bound by a rope 
of weeds when he was out of his senses on account of poison, and thro^vn 
into the Ganges is found in all the three works. But in the Tamil 
work we are told that he went to the nether world where he was bitten 
by serpants and their poison nullified the effects of the poison administered 
to him previously.^” In the Balabharata what we are told is that Bhlma 
reached the nether world unaffected by the spears through the kindness 
of fate. Similar is the version in the Mahabharata.^^ The Tamil work 
departs from the t'vo in that in this context no reference is made to the 
spears. 


** Sunza 10, VarB'UwUsarga. 

•*5 Stanza 12. Vsranantasarsa. 

Stanzas 13, 14, VaranSvatasai^ 

Appendix I, No. 73. CnticsIcditiortofMbh. 
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Vasukl gives Bhima nectar from out of ten golden vessels,'*® In the 
Ma\ia\j\iaTa\a we ate toW Aat Vasuki gave Bhima juice which 

could give him the strength of thousand elephants/^ But in the 
Mahabharata it is stated the Vasuki did so because of the words of 
the maternal grandfather of Vasuki and Prtha. In theTamil work this 
is not mentioned,^® We are merely told that Vasuki recognised BhTma as 
Vayu’s son. 

C/. arya^ena ca drstas son Prlhatfai caryaljeria tu 
rasam ptbei ^umaro’yom foayt prtte mahabalah 
Lines 69-76, Appendix I, No 73, Mbh. 

When Bhima was thus missed all the other four brothers searched for 
him in forests, m rivers and ponds, ft is remarkable that this order of 
places IS the same in the Mahabharata, the Balabharata as well as the 
Tamil work. 

udyanani vicUrani nadim ca saramsi ca 
Appendix I, No 73, Critical notes on line 100, Mbh 
k^anefu sarasi^u sindhusu (Balabharata). 


hflaaliyblaiyerOianun 

ieliuar 

stanza 20, Varanavatasarga. 

Discussing the birth of Drona, the Tamil work^' gives Menaka as 
the name of the woman whom Bharadvaja loved, while according to 
the Mahabharata®^ it is Ghrtaci. Again according to the Tamil work®® 
BhTsma sent a message to Drona and accordingly he came to Hastinapuri. 
But the Balabharata as well as the Mahabharata say that only Bhisma 
desired to invite Drona while the latter himself reached Hastinapuri 
Drona came with his wife and child. It is to be remarked here that we 


Stania 15. Varanavatasarga. 

Lines 60-83. Appendix I No. 73, MM> 
Stanza 15, Varaijavatasarga. 

Stanza 32, Varaoawtasarga. 

1.121 J Critical edition of Mlib. 

Stanza 34, Varapavatasarga. 
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m such a manner as to pierce all the leaves of a banyan tree Here too 
all failed except Arjuna In the Balabharata, all these anecdotes are 
not found But m the Mahabharata what we are told is that Drona fell 
out with his former friend, Drupada and lived in disguise m Hastinapuri 
Pandavas and the Kauravas who were playing let drop a nng and a ball 
They could not extricate these Drona who was near by, on account 
of his marvellous skill in archery pulled these toy things out of the well 
Both the Pandavas and the Kauravas were struck with wonder at this 
and fell at his feet and they informed all that had happened to Bhisma who 
thereupon entrusted them to Drona s care and thus he became their 
teacher After the training was over Drona placed a bird called bhasa 
on a tree and asked his disciples successively to aim at this They were 
asked one by one as to what they saw before them Every one of them 
invariably told their guru that they saw the tree as well as their own teacher 
in addition to the bird They were disgraced and Arjuna alone who told 
Drona that he saw only the head of the bird was commanded to shoot 
which he did with success It is clear that here the Tamil work entirely 
departs from both the Balabharata and the Mahabharata for here both 
the incidents arc put together and narrated as having happened long 
after Drona became the teacher of the Pandavas and the Kauravas 
According to the Tamil work Upayaja and YB)a both officiate and 
perform a nle m consonance with Vedic injunctions for the progeny of 
Drupada ^ Upayaja performing the sacrifice gave the havis (oblation) 
to Drupada s wife , after she became such as not to touch {tmlal al^iya pm 
stanza 86 line 3 Varanavalasarga) Upayaja threw the oblation 
in the fire and in a moment made the son appear The straight-foiAvard 
interpretation of the line tmial aliiya pin would be only after she became 
an untouchable (Possibly according to the author of this work she 
was m her menstrual period and therefore only she could not take the 
oblation) It seems to us straining too much to interpret the line, as 
her not touching the oblation on account of her pnde Such an inter- 
pretation does not seem warranted The commentator says that such 
an interpretation is given m consonance with what is found m the 

StanM 51 VaratjaVatasarga 

I 122 1CM0 Addjl oral lutes No l36SaiKl I 12345-66 

Stanza 85 Varafjavatasarga Iitcidaitallr it m ght be remarked that accorins to 
Mbh Yaja viasat the head and Upayaja was the purohita 
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Dhrtara§tra failed in his attempt to make Duryodhana feel the justice 
of Yudhisthira being installed as pnnce “ On the contrary Dhrtarisjra’s 
mind Itself undergoes a change and he tells Bhisma and Vidura of the 
enmity in the heart of Duryodhana against the Pandavas He suggests 
that the Kauravas and the Pandavas must be separated Both Bhisma 
and Vidura reply that as ever from childhood, the Kauravas were hating 
the Pandavas, the former whoA\ould not listen to any advice should have 
to be left to themselves ^ Dhftarastra thereupon called the minister 
Purocana who could not maintain the balance of justice Duryodhana 
and Purocana as well as Dhttarastra^'^ enter into a treacherous consultation 
and decide to invite the Pandavas to live in Varanavala and accordingly 
the place Varanavata was renovated Dhrtarastra asked the Pandavas 
then to go Varanavala making Purocana their minister All of them 
with Kunli went to Varanavata and worshipped $iva, the presiding deity 
of the place The Pandavas were ruling there, but a suspicion arose 
m their minds about Purocana when they saw the lac-palace One of 
those who were employed m building up this lac-palace came to Bhima 
and apprised him of the entire treachery as well as a way of escape 
Bhima rewarded him and was on the alert The treacherous consul- 
tation with Purocana as well as an architect informing Bhima of the whole 
treachery of the lac-palacc are not met with in the BalabhSrata Here 
the Tamil work is more in agreement with the Mahabharata 

4 Vetraktya Sarga 

After Ghatotkaca was born both Hidimba and the boy take leave of 
the Pandus ^ This is in agreement with the Mahabharata version where 


Stanzas lOO-IOI Varanavatasanta 
Stanzas 103-105 Varanavatasarga 
^ Stanza 106 Varanavatasarga 
Stanza 107 Varanavatasarga 

In the Mahabharata Dhrtarastra is not in the picture See 1 132 1-2 
Stanzas 108-1 1 1 Varapavatasarga 
Stanzas 112-125 Var oavaiasarga 
1 132-135 Critical edition of Mhb 
70 Stanza 32 Vrtrah >asar8a 
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we are told that at the time of BhTma's marriage with Hidimba it was 
agreed that she should leave him after the birth of a son, which agreement 
she kept up 

yavallzalena bhavatt putrasyolpadanam subhc 
iavaf^alam gamiiyomt saha siimadfiyame 
1 1561*, 2-3. 

and samvasasamot/o jima tty abfiasata lam lalah 

Htdmba samayam ^vam gatm pralyapaiyala 

Mbh 114336 

Pandavas then in the disguise of Brahmins well versed in Vedic lore- 
reached Vetrakiya In the Tamil work^' it is called a town (nagar) as it is 
in the Balabharata But according to the Mahabharata they reached the 
city called Ekacakra and only the place which they occupied in it was 
called Vetrakiya The eminent Brahmins of that place vied with each 
other in welcoming the Pandavas ” 

yetroljiyojrhe r5;a noyom nayam ikosihlah 
anamayam jamsyazya yena st/od odya suspofom 

Mbh 1148 9” 

We meet with a departure in regard to a minor point in the Tamil work 
from both the Mahabharata and the Balabharata version According to 
the Tamil work, the asura Baka lived in a forest dose to Vetrakij4i,” 
while both according to the Balabharata and the Mahabharata Baka lived 
on tVie tanks td ite Jumna 

ilo gavyutimairesU Yamamgahiare gufm 
fasyam ghoralt so tosafi jtyhamsuh purujado^oA 
Balio nama za namna vai diuj/a/ma rali^amdhamah 

Mbh 1 1626*. 1-3 

Sunza 33 Vetr»ki)-asarga 
Stanza 34 Vetrikii'asarga 

” Vte Kaxt the ^o!!ow^ns^■aflinl* for nfcS K (except K 4 ) /toAj Nj/rA9,G143 pure, 
G3 has vififiklriajjha {or srlraVi)-a 5 The 
Stanza 39, Velrabyasaiya 
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According to the Tamil work Nllayam became Indrasena and married 
Maudgalya, whose mind was fixed on penance and therefore he deserted 
her. At the lime of desertion, much overpowered by her love towards 
him, Indrasena asked Kim as to what she was to do separated from him. 
He advised her to make penance for ^iva and she followed his advice. 
The Mahabharata also says also at the time of desertion Indrasena requested 
Maudgalya to take her too with him. He cursed her thereupon to be 
bom as Drupada’s daughter and marry five husbands because she was 
impeding his penance. Then she made penance for ^Iva. 

pTasida bhagaoan mahyam na mam uisra^tum arhasi 
aviitplasmi brahmar^e kpmanam J^massvanat 

Appendix I, No. 100, lines 71-72, Mbh. 

pasmat loam mayi ntssonka hy aooJziooyam prabhasase 
acarantt topooighnam lasma^ chfnu vaco mama 
bhavhyasi nrloke loam rajaputri yasasvim 
pahdalarajasya suta Drupada^a mahalmanah 
bhaoUaras lu U talra patayah pahca visrutah 
Appendix I. No. 100, lines 75~79, Mbh. 

After ^iva made his appearance, Indrasenl bathed in the Ganges and 
was weeping alone. The tears streaming from her eyes fell into the 
waters and became transformed into a cluster of beautiful golden lotuses. 
Indra looked at this wonder and approached her asking her what it was. 

Once in Naimiiaranya, the devas were performing a sacrifice. Yama 
in his dtk’a, engrossed in ceremonial rites could not perform his legitimate 
duties. Hence the earth was overcrowded. Gods like Indra, Candra, 
Vaiuna and Kubeia, fearing much this state of affairs, went to Brahma, 
who told them that from out of their semen another person born like 
Yama, would destroy the overpopulation. Tliese gods were coming from 
celestial regions to earth and were going towards Nalmlsararya. They 
saw a golden lotus in the Ganges and marvelled at it. Then Indra 
approached the girl that was near the lotus and asked her what it was. 
This is the version In the Mahabharata. 


Stanzfs 79-60, Draupadim*laiyitl»s*rgi 
Stanza 82, Draupadsm laiyiRasSr^. 

’’ Mhb 1.189 1-12 
MO'lli Bk Y 62 — 2Ia 
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Indra fell down on account of the anger of Siva and 5iva further took 
him to a cave and showed him four other Indras with vajrayudha In their 
hands.’’ According to the Mahabharata-version also, Siva warned 
him not to commit the same fault of indifference and showed him a cave 
saying “ enter here which contains others like you Indra said, “ let 
me not be like them. ” Siva got wld, “ since you insulted me on account 
of your youth enter here ! ” 

tarn abravid hkagavan ugrateja 
jnaioam punah sakra krthah kflihcmcii 

Mbh. 1 189.18cd. 

il'urfya caivaoisa madhyamasya 
yatrasale tvadvidhak ^ryabhasah 

Mbh. I.t89.I9cd 

sa ian abhiprek^ya babhuva dubi^hitah 
Izaccin naham bkavita vat yatbemt 
Mbh. 1.189.20 

darm elam pracisa Warn satakraio 
yan mam balyad avamamstkah purasiat 

Mbh. 1.1892Icd. 

All the former four Indras along with the new one worshipped ^iva 
who told them that they should become husbands of fndrasenS, There- 
upon these gods came to be born on earih.’^ In the Mahabharata also 
we are told that ^Iva told all the five Indras in the caves, “ Be born on 
earth as kings of men on account of your msult to me , and then marry 
her (Indrasena) who also will be born as a king’s daughter. After expiating 
your fault through your righteous rule come back again to the celestial 
regions.” All the five Indras then requested him to grant Yama, Vayu. 
Indra and Asvlni-devas as their future fathers $iva granted them this 
boon. 

yonim sarve manu;rm aoisadhoani 
Mbh. 1.189.25 b. 

fam capy efam youiam lokakanfam 
sriyom bharyam vyadadhan manu;e;u 
Mbh. 1.189.29 cd. 

agantarah ptmaTevendralo^am 
svaJ^ormana purvajilam maharhant 

Mbh. 1.18926 ah. 


Stanza* 83 and 84, Draupadim Ui}i|tasarsa. 
Stanu 85, Dr4upaditallai)itt«*arga 
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There Is a significant departure in the Tamil work from both the 
Balabharata as well as the Mahabharala in the matter of Draupadis 
marriage with the Pandavas, Here alone it is mentioned that she went 
around the fire each time she wedded the Pandavas one after the other 
Possibly VilUputturar had in mind the line hahhuxSa gate gate 

When the Pandavas were flounshing in Pancalanagara Dhftarastra 
held a consultation nrith his ministers and decided to give the kingdom 
that was his due to Dharmaputra. The Tamil work departs from both 
the Mahabharata and the Balabharata in that according to its version 
only some messengers were sent and not Vidura for inviting Pandavas 
to Haslinapuri.’® 


6. Irtdrapraslha Sorgo. 

When the Pandavas went to the awe-inspiring forest called 
Khandavapraslha, Kr?na was thinking as to how they were to live there. 
He thought of Indra who Immediately came along with Visvakarma. 
Indra commanded Visvakarma to build up a marvellously beautiful city. 
This command was carried out and the city won the admiration of every 
one. This is according to the Tamil version (stanzas 8-12, 
Indraprasthasarga). The Tamil work gives also a descnption about the 
city Indraprastha (stanzas 13-26). Such a description is not found in 
Balabharata. Both the Mahabharata and the Bslabharata tell us merely 
that the divine carpenter said to Krspa that he had come through the 
command of Indra who had asked him to build a city for the Pandavas. 
Then Visvakarma built the charming aly, named after fndra.^^ A long 
description of Indraprastha is found in the Mahabharata also.^® 
According to the Tamil version the Pandavas entered the city and 


Stanza 96, Draupodimilaoittaursa. 

” Mbh. 1.19014 d. 

Stanzas 107, lOS, Draupadimilaijiltasarsa 
Cf. Mbh. I 195.-1.197. 

and /afi» jagama ViJufo Dh(tai^flriiya $a)arSl 
vshfltom t'lijnaMrasya... 

Mbh. 1.198.7. 

” 1.I987*. 
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Visvakarma showed jt to them The Pandavas climbed up a gopura 
and went into raptures over the new city built up for them Only 
a few of the descriptions here are in agreement with those found in the 
Balabharata which has ten iiolcas upon Visvakarma showing the beauty 
of the city to Dharma All this is not found m the Mahabharata 

7 Arjunathlhayalra Sarga 

Arjuna m his Urlhayalra met Ulupt while he uas bathing in the Ganges 
He fell in love with her and followed her to the nether world where he 
married her In both the Mahabharata and the Balabharata it is 
mentioned that Ulupi fell m love with him and took him to her palace 
in the nether world 

apak^slo mahahahur nagarajasya l^anyaya 
anlarjale mahoTaja ulupya komayanaya 

Mbh I 206 13- 

and rhtlva svaptlur vesma ntloyam Pondu nandanah 

1 2022 * 

All the places mentioned in the Tamil work which Arjuna visited after 
bathing in the Yamuna namely. $c5agiri Kancipura, Tiruvannamalai, 
Tirukkovalur, Tiruvenneynallur, Tiruvatikai, Tiruvaymtirapuram 
Citambara and Maturai, are not found in the Balabharata, which 
merely says that Arjuna went to the land of the Colas m the south, then 
to Manalurpura of the Pandjas, where he met and married Citrangada, 
afterwards went to Setu and came back and again met Citrangada and 
left his child with his father-m-law, he reached Gokarnaksetra after 
visiting a few places m tbe West In tVie MababViarata also Atjuvias 
marriage with Citrangada is mentioned In the Balabharata however 
we are told that Arjuna married her m the ordinary way and not first by 
gandharva form of marriage,"’^ and lived wth her for a long time 
Arjuna allowing his son to be adopted by the Pandya king is found in all 


Stanzas 27-37 Indrapraslhasarga 
Stanza 8 Arjuna s t rthayslrasarga 
Stanzas H-55 Arjuna s t rtliayitrasarga 
Stanza 29 Arjuna a I rtfiay^b'^sarga 

After Arjima s identity was known the tang ot Pandya rejoiced at the news and gave her 
Ijim will ngly celebrating the ordinary mamage {^zas 36-41) 
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the three works According to the Mah&bharata Arjuna ^sent to Manalur, 
saw Citrangada and fell in love with her He went to her father and 
told him his desire The ling rejoiced at this knovang him to be Arjuna 
and married his daughter to him with the agreement that the son bom 
to Arjuna through her should be given to Citravahana for adoption 

This happy alliance between the Pandavas and the Pandj’as is mentioned 
not only in the Visnu purana and the Bhagavata purana, but also found 
mentioned in Nacanarkinijars commentary on To!kappi>am, the oldest 
Tamil work In the folk*song Alharacanimalai of Pukalentippulavar, 
Citrangada is the heroine Alli The old Tamil works speak of Pandjas 
as Pancavar, reminding us of the happy relationship between the two 
One of the old Tamil poets, Mutinakaraya, goes to the extent of mentioning 
that not only this Citravahana Pandya, but also a Cera Img, Utijan by 
name, took part in the Mahabharata war In the celebrated CilappalikSram 
again wc arc told that even a Cota ling helped the Pandavas As a matter 
of fact, the oldest Tamil poets time in and time out laid stress on the 
Pandava»Pand>a alliance For instance in one of the Tamil poems 
attributed to Kotnmana, who is believed to have lived according to the 
great Naccinarlinijar in the first Sangam period, wc find a reference to 
Dharmapulra All these show that there was no antagonism or hostility 
between the north and south of India, m very ancient times 

Before Arjuna reached Golarna he transformed five crocodiles into 
divine nymiphs, who were suffering from a curse Indra In the 
BalabhSrata this is not mentioned So it is clear that Villiputturar 
follows here the original Mahabharata,*^ except in the matter of slating 
that It vsTis due to Indrasapa (infiran ien<5pcHoI) that the divine nymiphs 
were crocodiles But even this discrepancy can be explained away as the 
commentator suggests by taking Indra (mtirao) as MunTndra {miminUraf}) 
Arjuna reached Dvorala after leaving the sages who followed him in 
Golarna and m order to obtain SubhadrS he took up the garb of 
a Sanyasin The BalahhSrala version is that from Golarna, Arjuna 
went to Prabhasa where he left those who followed him and in order to 


1.20715-23 tnJ Not. 2 O. 5 S* 2036* tad 2037*11) 1^ cntio] notes ^ iKtk tUizat. 
Kulb October I I«3 rp. 37-38. 

Su-ta ^ *\rprutrtb*yItris*JT». 

Mvb. I2C6 L-d 1.209 
Soaa 49 Arjesdl-rtiajr trtsrpi. 
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obtain Subbadra he disguised himself as a Sanyasm and thought of Krsna 
who came and left Arjuna m Raivatakagjr^i and reached Dvaraica The 
Mahi-bharata %ersion is substantially in agreement with this 

Subhadra began to entertain some suspicion in her mind about the 
Sanyasm and asked him one day as to what his place was He thereupon 
replied that jt was Indraprastha She made enquiries about all the 
Pandavas excepting Arjuna Arjuna asked her why she had forgotten 
him One of her attendants then replied that Subhadra de iberately 
omitted Arjuna’s name as she was to wed him This attendant further 
told him that they had heard that Arjuna had gone on tirthayatra Now 
Arjuna revealed his identity In the BalabhSrata as well as the 
Mahabharata it is Subhadra herself who asks the Sanyasm where Arjuna 
was 

After Arjuna left Dvaraka for Indraprastha with Subhadra, Balarama 
learn* the news and with his entire army as well as the YaduJcula kings 
fights with Arjuna According to the Mahabharata as well as the 
Balabharata, BaUrSma only wanted to fight with Arjuna along with 
an array of Yidava warriors, but he was appealed by Krsna s words 

8 Khandavadabana Sarga 

When Agni was burning the Khandava forest, Maya cried aloud 
“ Arjuna • save me ' Krsna with eyes red and holding up the lustrous 
Cakrayudha in his hand showed him mercy”* According to the 
Mahabharata, Agni did not burn Maya, after Krsna himself wth 
Cakrayudha desisted from killing him since Maya sought protection 
from Arjuna, which Arjuna promised*” 

From an examination of the entire Adiparva of Villiputturar Bharatam 
in Tamil, which we have given above, it is clear that the work was not 

1210 1-15 flJ No 204*6 and 1 210 15 ed 
Stanzas 63-68 Arjunat rtbay tr ssrga 
Appendix I No 114 lines 117 135 

•" Stanzas 79-81 Arjunat rthayi.lrfcSarBa. 

•'2 Mbh 1 212 25-213 12 

”2 Stanza 74 Kh«.ndavadahanasarg3 
Mbh 121937-40 
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instances of sucli direct or indirect borrowings from Sanslcrit worlcs can be 
easily cited Apart from such borrowings, one might even suspect that 
many of the themes of certain poetical and prose works might have been 
directly inspired by Sanskrit svritings Even the present Persian national 
epic the great Shah Nama of Firdawsi ’—the greatest work of its kind 
in Persian literature — contains legends which appear to bear resemblance 
to and probably might have derived their inspiration from some of the 
legends of the Mahabharala In fact an orientalist has already pointed 
out the resemblance of certain stories and episodes in the Shah Nama of 
Firdawsi with similar episodes in the Mahabharala I have it on 
rehalle authority that the late Parsi scholar Sir Jiwanji Modi used to 
compare the episode of ‘ and A/onyeA with the Pauramc episode 

of ‘ Usha and Aniruddha ‘ (commonly known as Usha harana ) m which 
Aniruddha falls m love with the daughter of Ban^sura ( Usha) and has 
adventures similar to those of the young ruffian Bezhan with Afrasiyab s 
daughter — ' ' Be that as vt may I am mt lined to think that a comparative 
study of the ShSh N^MA the Mahabharala and the Ramayana is likely 
to reveal a number of simiiiarities and resemblances But however 
instructive and interesting this study might prove to be it does not unfor- 
tunately fall within the scope of the pre ent paper 

The interest which Muslims took in Sanskrit and Indian studies 
continued but not so vigorously as before, up to the establishment of the 
Mughal rule m India Dunngthis intervening period the names of Abu 
Raihan al BlRUNi'^ and Amir KllusRAW'^ stand foremost among those 
who took a keen interest m Sanskrit and Indian studies 

® It IS known that F rdaws kas«d h » epic on tKe Khuday Nama The latter was 
translated from the Pahlawi nto Arab c see Brownc IM Hu 0 / Ptrsia 1 123 where the matter is 
fully discussed 

I am indebted for th s mfomution to my tutor Khm Bih dur Professor Sha Ich M A 
I E. S (Retd) But Ihad already arr vedalth sinfefenceonmyo vn Whatreallystruckmewas 
not merely the resemblance of a number of ep sodes but also the s mil anty in the desoipt on of 
battles to be found both in the Shah Nama and the MahaHtorala 

1 am ndebted for th s information (through the courtesy of Khan Bah dur Professor 
Shaikh) r® Khan S heb J E Sanj na BA formerly Oriental Translator to the Government 
of Bombay who is h mself a reputed scholar of Sanskrit and Pers an. 

Abu Ra h n al B RUNi S monumental work* the K tabu I HinJ C lad a )and the Alham 
I Baipyat f Chronology of Ancient Natiani ) are already fare I ar to students of Ind an h lory i” 
translations made b) Professor Sachau 

Am r Khusraw one of the most mportant Pers an poets and writers of the Tughlatt 
period IS already tU known for h s interest in Ind an stud es He was born in A. H 651 and 
died m 725 A D I 53 1325 
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2. The nerf in importance is Naqib Khan. In Abu’I-Fadl’s A'Tn-i- 
Ahbarl among the nobles and courtiers of Altbar's court he is mentioned 
as number 161. According to the MaalfiiTuI-Umara' (Vol. iii, p. 815) 
Naqib Khan’s ancestors belonged to Iran, He came with his father to 
Ahbar’s court and received in the twenty^sixth year of that monarch's 
reign the title of Naqib Kh an, by which he >s generally known. He died 
in Jahangir’s reign^\ 

3. Shaikh Sultan of Thanesar. also known as Hiji Sultan Thanesari. 
was engaged on the work of completing and revising the work of translation 
for four years. We have already stated elsewhere that Naqib Khan laid 
the foundation but the work of completing it fell to the lot of HajI 
Sultan^'*. 

4. The fourth scholar who look part m the work was Mulla 
§hiri, a court poet. Besides translating the Mahnhharata he was also 
assigned the work of translating into Persian the Harlharis (Harivamsa 
Parvan), “ a work which deals with the life and deeds of Sbri Krishna ” — 
He U also the author of a work called Hazar Shu'a ** 

i.e. ’ Thousand Rays ’ in praise of the sun. He was killed in 
994-1586.“ 

Among the many collaborators m the above version of special interest 
to Us is “ Bhawan ” (Shaikh) — a Brahmin from the Deccan who later 
embraced Islam. Naqib Khan makes a specific mention of his name 
among his assistants.^ 

The second important version of the Persian translation of the 
Mahahkarata Is by Abu’l-Fadl's brother, the poet -laureate Abu’l-Faidl.^^ 

The third version is generally ascribed to Prince Dara Shukuh. son of 
the Mug|_al Emperor Shah Jahan. Dira Shukuh has been rightly 
considered a ' great thinker ' and naturally found food for thought in 


Jahang’r's Memotrs, translated into Englisli by Bevzsidce, 1.264, etc 
Badi'Cm, Op. ^ 118— also »ee, 6, 98 

AB0R1,698; Bada'iml, Op. Cil. (Lowes Trans). 2.362. 

26 Reu. Op. Cil , 57. 

26* 1 have discussed Faldi's version at same in my paper " A Descriptive Handlist 
o( Arabic, Persian and Hindustani Mss belonsmg to the Satara Historical Museum etc. ” — 
BDCRJ, 4.-Onc distinguishing feature of the venkn is its en^Ilished style, mixed with poetry 
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mystic lore of all religions, especially sufi'ism and Indian mysticism 
To him we owe a number of translations from Sanskrit works 
It IS a great pity that a number of works generally attributed to him are not 
extant Even the MSS of his Persian version of the Mahabharala are 
extremely rare 

0ara Shukuh’s successor m the field of the translation of the Mahabharala 
IS a poet Badi u’l-' Asr, commonly called Haji Rabi Anjab, Anjab being his 
penname He is the author of a ‘ metrical version ’ oi the Mahabharala 
Haji Rabi ‘ Anjab gave himself out as a native of Andalus (Spam) He 
came in his childhood to Isfahan, where he spent thirty years, and became 
a pupil of Murtada Quli Baig Zanknah. surnamed Wala-i-Isfahani After 
long travels he settled m Delhi, where he died upwards of a hundred 
jears old Mushafi, v/ho saw him some months before bis death, mentions, 
among his works, an imitation of the Khamsa of Nizami, a Dim'an of 
sixty-thousand verses, an extensive work on Imami tenets and the above- 
mentioned •* metrical translation of the eighteen Parvas of the 
Mahahharata" 

The fifth and the last among the more or less complete Persian transl- 
ation of the Mahabharala must be mentioned a ver> late “ poetical 
version '* prepared by Budan LSl abas Gangi PrasKad A copy in Ms 
of this versified translation is preserved m the Asafia State Library, 
Hyderabad Deccan, under History section. No 1747 It is a pity that 
I cannot give specimens from this version as I could not get it myself 

Besides these versions of the more or less complete Mahabharata, there 
are to be found translations in Persian of a number of separate and 
independent episodes and Parvans^®. 1 reserve them for treatment 
later 


For the delaih of Vihith see the IftUoductum V> his Afajnn u I Bahrain ed with tcmlation 
notes etc. by Prof Huq (Bibl Indis Calcutta 1920) Code Vol 94(1943) pp 7^ 

Ihid 2 711 Compart Hamisha Bohflr OaJe Cal 118 
7® For instance the Bhaguol Gfla the Hathav Nal Domm etc 
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establishment of the Mi ghal rule in India gave a new life and sense 
to matters Indian. Hitherto the Muslim interest in Sanskrit and Indian 
studies v\as predominantly academic, bereft of any political objective. 
But vsith the advent of the Mughals matters changed. They not onij 
ruled but also made India their home. As such, a greater understanding 
of the religions, beliefs, superstitions, history, culture and thought 
of the inhabitants of India became absolulelynecessary for them. Babur, 
the first of the Mughal rulers, was himself a keen and careful student 
of Indian life and thought, and his observations regarding the above 
matters have got a great value from the point of view of Indian thought 
After him his unfortunate son Humayun had neither sufficient time nor 
conducive circumstances to devote to Indian studies. Humayun’s son, 
Akbar, devoted the utmost care to the study of other religions, histories 
and cultures. His attitude towards Sanskrit and Indian religions was of 
the most commendable type, and it was by his specific orders that a good 
many important Sanskrit works were undertaken for translation into 
Persian. The Mahahharata was the most Important of these. 

Leaving aside the partial Arabic versions of the Mahahharata episodes 
and legends, about which we have spoken at the commencement of this 
paper, there lave been, so far as I know, at least F/K£ more or less 
complete versions of the work in Persian. Before giving details about the 
Persian translations of the MateWardt/a, Iwouldliketo discuss another 
verj' important point : “ Whether or not the Muslim Scholars, to 
"hose effort these translations owe their existence, themselves knew the 
Sanskrit language ”. 

According to Mulla ‘ Abdu'i-Qadir BadaVinl, the author of the celebrated 
Mimlajihahiil-Tau^vyi^^ and one of the so called translators of the 
Mahahharata, order for the translation of the above work was given by 
the Emperor in 990/1582-83. ** In the year 990*’, says Bada’unT, " 
“ His Majesty assembled some learned Hindus, and gave them directions 
to write an explanation of the Mahabharata.&nd for several nights hehimself 
devoted his attention to explain the meaning to Nakib Khan, so that the 
Khan might sketch out the gist in Persian. On a third night the king 

gjbur (1526-1530) wrote hi* A/fmotr» in the TiwlisK Lnguaje. It was translated into 
Pernan bv *Abdu'r-Rahtm Khina^anSn, and into En^sli by Dr LrviiEN and Mr. W Erskint. 

' 5 BiW. yndico. Senes. Calcutta This was translated into English b> Low e. 

MOtii Bt V 62—22 
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<^Ijj5 jL.1:»-4 JsIs jjI— J w^a-l- i«^I_;<49 

— I ^ jn'f'.j «x»» ij .- t i-.x ^ 

Translation 

Since the benevolent mind (of the king) is inherently inclined towards 
the betterment of the condition of all the groups of mankind everyone 
irrespective of friendship or enmity relationship or estrangement appears 
to the far seeing eyes (of the king) equal Insofaras personal 

investigations have revealed the existence of mutal hatred between Muslims 
Jews and Hindus to a greater extent and their abhorrance of each other 
appeared to be more than what could be imagined the subtle conscious 
mind (of the king) resolved to bring about translations of reliable books 
of the e respective communities in the languages of their opponents, 
so that both the parties with the blessings from the most perfect person 
of the time (that is the king) abstain from bitter hostilities and hatred 
and become seekers of the Truth nnd being thus informed of the good 
and bad points of each other, may slriw after improving their own condi- 
tion Similarly, from both these Communities (i e , Hindu and Muslim), 
agroup of persons — ignorant and mischievous — ^has come forward and 
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calls Itself religious heads (of its own community) These pretenders 
have gamed complete mastery over the minds of the poor common people 
by garbing far-fetched ideas in insinuating terms and. by concealing from 
them their ancient books the moral teachings of their ancient sages, the 
utterances of the wise, and the records of the good deeds of their fore- 
fathers have exhibited the false stale of affairs to them When, therefore, 
the books of the two communities were translated into the common language, 
which would be easily understood by all, the simple-minded folk, 
having thus realised the truth and thereby rescued from the clutches of 
the Ignorant ones who show themselves as learned, would be in a position 
to achieve their goal in life In view of this an order was given by His 
Ma;esty for the translation of the which IS the work of the 

wise sages, containing a clear exposition of the principal and subsidiary 
beliefs of the Brahmins of India, and more reliable and greater than which 
there is no work of this community It was ordered that learned people 
and linguists from both these communities who are distinguished by their 
impartiality and fairmindedness gather together and render the work 
in a style that will be easily understood by the people (Another reason 
for this order was that) short-sighted or rather the fanatical divines of 
India who are conservative in theirrehgious viewsand regard their absurd 
beliefs, partly by indiscretion and partly by their fanaticism to be immune 
from defects, lead a life of bigotry and orthodoxy and, having misre- 
presented certain matters to the common people have paralysed them m 
their absurdities thus preventing them from ascertaining the truth These 

fanatics, who have no knowledge whatsoever of the noble principles 
and the adsanced learning of those who are associated with the Muslim 
religion, consider them as simply barbarous and display an extreme hatred 
for them In view of this also it was desired by the minute loving reason 
(of the king) that the Mabahharala which is replete with most valuable 
things connected with religion be translated so that those who display 
hostility may refrain from doing so and may seek after the truth (Again) 
the Mu^'lims who have not perused the pages of their heavenly and religioris 
books and have not cast their wonder-seeing eyes on the different 
histones of the world, especially of the inhabitants of Turkistan (lit Cathay) 
and India, or rather have not acquainted themselves with the utterances 
of the great people of their own community, like Imam Ja'far-i-Sadiqand 
Ihn-i-‘Arabi, have thought the beginning of mankind to have taken place 
some seven thousand and odd years ago, and these branches of learning and 
the lofty ideas they regard as the outcome of the (thinking) activity of 
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these seven thousand people (?) The generous mmd (of the hing) decided 
therefore, to bring about a translation of this work as it establishes the more 
ancient character of the world and its inhabitants, with a view to 
warning these men to abstain from such absurd beliefo and to show to 
them that the finest of learningand the noblest of ideas have no secret which 
is divulged, and that one cannot find an exact beginning of these lustrous 
pearls Furthermore (it has been observed), minds of human beings, 
especially those of great monarchs, have great inclination towards history 
for It is God s world encompassing wisdom that has made most beloved 
history, which is the means of warning those who care History lays 
hare, before its readers, incidents of importance from the lives of the 
ancients with a view to prepare them for such contingencies and to enable 
them to avail of the good opportunities of life and engage themselves 
in matters that are a source of divine pleasure It is on account of this 
character of history that kings more than other people are ’n need of it 
The king s attention is therefore naturally attracted by this work A 
group of learned men conversant with the language, who are characterised 
by abundance of wisdom and religiosity and are away from partiality and 
pre]udice and nearer unto justice and fairness assembled together and 
translated the above work, after considerable deliberation and contempla 
tion, in clear and familiar words Groups of men, considering it as a 
blessing had copies taken of the work which they carried far and wide 
The humblest of the servants of the Court, Abu l-Fadl bm Mubarik bin 
al-Khidr was ordered to write a Preface to this translation 

After this Abu 'l-Fadl gives a general sketch of the Hindu system 
of Casmageny and of the contents of the book 

The chief persons who took part m this ‘ Imperial Version ' have been 
already mentioned above We would nevertheless, give a brief account 
of them below 

1 The most important is certainly the historian Mulla ‘ Abdu 1 Qldir 
Bada uni, who is already well-known to the students of Indian historj^^ 

I have inedtogivemoreoi'lessa fa randfreelranslat onof iheong nalPers an 

2’* For a dela led account of Badt on |dea$e aeo Also M H Darhar i Akhar^ Lahore 
1939 J J Modi article m the ABOlU 6 97~^ Ency of Islam [ etc. 
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M A ClIAGIIATVt 

Ever since the establishment of the Abbasid Caliphate in A u 749 
Muslims have taken interest in Indian classics To this interest wc 
o\\e the first Arabic translation of the Mahabharati by Abu Salih b 
Shua lb b Jami 'and translations oradaptationsofthcMahabharataand 
other Sanskrit and Hindu works in the succeeding period But tlic 
greatest attempt at the vindcrstandini? of Hindu culture wis made by 
Akbar as is a\el! Icnown 

Abu l-FazP says that the Mahabharata uliicli ranks ainoni, 
tlic ancient books of the Hindus has likevMsc been translated 
from Hindi into Persian under the superintendence of Naqib 
Khan Maulana Abdul Qadir Badayun/ and Shaikh Sultan 


' Mu . Tawankh ujI Q I ed by M 1V.W Tel m HIP W ’4 

Abi I VLan Al b MuKinvid al Hihb the 1 brar an of tbe ! brary at Juru tra Litni lie 
Arab c wn oti ot Abu Sal K b Shua binlo Pen an n A ll *117 A o 10''6 v.h ch was used by 
the a thor o( ll c M jnul in A ll 520 a d II2> EO ot Do non I lOO I 

R G Hanbo Arab c Vers on of iSe Mnb»bb rata Laprnd BDCKI 2 3U 24 

7 Tara Cband Inll cnce of I lam on fndan Cilture AlUbabaf 1936 214 N 
Shab of Bmeal gol it translated t32> A ll and just after t another l anslit ons of llw 

aame v>as made in the per od of Ifusa n Sub ibe successor of Nas r SKsb 1 y Kas ndra 

Parasesbt^ar 

7 An Akban Calcutta 1672 I I0)-5 

^ Accord n? to Badayun the iranslat on vas u dertaVfn n WO A ll \bi I Foal v, de 

an mlrodud on to ibe Pers an translit on >n 995 A ll and b s eldrr brother Fa i turned it nto 

clcganl prose and poet cal \en cm in 997 A 1 I( has been d icusscd by J«inj Jarmlied 
Mod in b a art <le Km; Akbar end the Pnan tnn.Iat on of Sinskrt Books'' ABORI 
4^107 Memo fs of J hso^r (Ed and Trans by Ro'W and B«\tnd<T) U64-5 
281 
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Thanesan^ The book contains one hundred thousand verses 
His Maiesty calls this ancient history ‘ Razm Nama ' the ‘ Book ol 
Wars Mulla Abdul Qadir Badayuni, one of the collaborators of 
the Persian version, calls rt “ a gist or adaptation ” and gives an 
account of this attempt of Akbar m his MunfaJzhabu UTaioanlih^ 

To understand Hindu culture, Akbar not only got the Mahabharata 
translated or adapted in Persian but got it illustrated also by his court- 
artists It is the aim of this paper to study these illustrations and to 
show how Akbar sousht the inspiration of his entire court in this 
work 

Muslim aitists and calligrapbists in mutual collaboration began to 
prepare illuminated Mss of the holy Quran and illustrated editions 
of literary productions from the 2nd century of Islam^ onwards, although 
religious scruples were a great impediment m the representation of 
animated figures References to these early Muslim artists and their 
works are available,® but unfortunately specimens of several of them 
have been lost through the ravages of lime However, the best and 
the earliest extant specimen of an illuminated manuscript of the Quran 
IS dated A H 427 A D 1036^ which can be regarded as a genuine 
representation of the art of Muslim decoration and illumination The 
Indian fables of Bid pat or the book of Kalila and Dimna'® is among the 


^ Badayim Mulla AWul Qad r MuntaLhab tlawarkh 3 444 
IbJ II Trans II 186329 

Darbar i Akbari 4p0 Ain i Akban 105 

Katba Sant Sagara Ind a Ofice Calalo^c ol Pers an maniscrjiti 198/ and Mcolnff 
Comm'Tnoralion Volume C A Slorey Abd A1 Qad rBada n and tbe Kail a Saril Sagara 24950 
Baday in Tran 2401 2 413 6 

Tibar,at i Akban 2 tcM 467 
Badayimi 3 (Trans ) 113 6 173-4 
* Ihi leM 231921 \nm by Low 2 329 30 
^ Ibi Nadim k lib 1 1 r»l ri«l Caro 2-1 
8 IhJ 

® Pope Arilur Upbani Sintj Person Art Oxford 1939 Plate 926 Dccorab'e 

page from a Quran avr lien by AbuIQasim Said ibn IbraK m Alam Ibrab m tbn 5*1 b 
al Mudhahbeb in Jumada 1 year 427 A II (Ntardi 1036) Bftsb Museum 
18 Encyclopaed a of Islam under Kalk Wa Dmna 
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books at tbo cooU, o? Abbas^d CaUpbs o? Baghdad. 
The earliest extant manuscript of it with miniatures was prepared at 
Baghdad." , 

In India oe find traces of indigenous art and literature in ancient 
frescoe-paintings and on palm leaf manuscripts, but we do not find any 
trace of miniature-painting patronized by the Muslims before the dajs 
of the Mughals. 

The introduction of the Mughal school of miniature-painting in India 
was due to Humayun. What had happened was this : — Only a few 
years before, a great upheaval had taken place in Persia and Central 
Asia by the death of Sultan Husain Mirza Baiqra of Herat in 1506, which 
meant the end of the Timuride dynasty and all patronage of the learned. 
The many artists and literati at his court whose masterpieces were 
the mainstay of the medieeval Persian culture had now to seek refuge 
elsewhere.'* Bizhad and a few others were taken over by Isma’il Safawi 
to Isfahan.'^ Others sought refuge with Humajun at Kabul before his 
return to India and were brought by him to India. Two of them 
Khawaia Abdu's-Samad and Mif Sayyid Ah Tabriz! deserve special 
mention, tor they were mostly responsible lor IntTodviclnB the lndo« 
Persian style of Painting into India and trained Indian artists on the same 
line and technique. 

Babur and Humayun had \ery Hllle opportunity in India to look to 
cultural acti'ities. Howe\er, »t is certain that Humayun had i-n^ted 
the idea of illustrating the Romance of Amir Hamza After Hs 
death Akbar began to patronize literary and artistic purs?dt« ars: 
encouraged their dcNclopmenl on \cr> scientific lines. For tid? be 
utillsedthc services oftbetwoabove-noted Persian artists a=d 
a Department of Painting at bis court ; according to the 

" RorlitW HugJ. InJiMi Tablr* in Mnn c Art. (H- ' 

London, pt. 4. 194!, 317-24. 

LatSil N^ina i-FikKn of MuIU AIi S**f Nr»ry. C -IT' 

SvTirt, cd bv Sj'SiJ AWuHj. 1931 

*4 OiasKalS'. M A ‘‘Ustad Ki.— ~ sraf "HI 
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" Oiicnul Collide Mj?ic!s. M V ' 

Nov. 1925. Ftb 1926 

1* Enj. Tr«rt$. by Bodsatss. (>“■ 
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AVbar h^msel^ used to take a keen interest in art and thus enabled the 
artists to produce good work, which matched that of Blhzad and other 
renotvned artists of the world. The number of artists was very large, 
of whom many had already attained fame. The artists worked in one 
hail engaged in their respective duties. The folloiving books were 
illustrated by these artists as mentioned in the Ain-i-Akhari.''^ 

1. The story of Hamza in twelve volumes. 

2. The Changez Nama. 

3. The Zafar Nama 

4. The Akbar Nama. 

5. The Razm Nama (Mahabharata). 

6 The Ramayana 

7. The Nal Daman. 

8. The Kahla \va Dimna 

9. The ‘ lyar-i.Danish. 

We are, here, mainly concerned with the miniatures of the Razm Nama 
A list of other illustrated works of this type as found in different 
collections and not noted in any history is here given’^ because all these 
were jointly executed by the court-artists, a vast majority of whom must 
have shared in illustrating the Razm Nama 

Abu’l-Fazl has named only seventeen artists in his Ain‘i-Akf>on 
although there were hundreds of them according to him Proof of 
their existence at Akbar 's court is also available from their signatures 
as found on their own master-pieces. The seventeen artists mentioned 
in the Atn-i-Akkari^^ are 

(1) Mir Sayyid Ah of Tabrez. (2) Khawja Abdu's-Samad. 
(3) Jasnantb. (4) Basawan. (5) Kesu. (6) Lai. (7) Mukand. 
(8) Maskin (9) Farrukh, the Qalmaq. (10) Madhu. (11) Jagan 
(12) Mahesh. (13) Khem Kar&v. (14) Tara. (15) Sanwala. (16) Harbans 
and (17) Ram, 

n,l 108 

See Appendix A 
1® Eng Trans 108, 
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The account of the first two artists is given below from the Ain-(~ 
Akhori and other sources. 

1 . Mir Sajyid Ali was a Tabrezi*’. His father Mir Mussawar, a native 
of Tirmtz, is well-known as a master in the art of painting which 
he had inherited from his forefathers. In A. fi. 956 (a. d. 1549) having 
reached Kabul, he got into the service of Humayun, who had a great 
appreciation of his art. He had the title of Nadiru’l-Mulh, which ivas 
bestowed upon him by Humayun. He, however, prefeired to be known 
as 'Humayun Shahi'. He received the favour of Akbar, with whom 
he continued in service. The author of the Najaisu’l-Maathir writing 
in A. H. 979 (a. d. 1571) says ‘ He is busy m the royal library with the 
illustration of Amir Hamza ’. 

2. Khwaja Abdu's-Samad'° was a Shirazi. His father Njzamu’l-Mulk 
was the wazir of Shah Shuja of Shiraz. Before Humayun left Iran, he 
went to Tabrez where Abdu's=Samad paid him his respects. He was 
even at that time known as a painter and calhgiaphlst. He was also 
called Shirin Qalam (Sweet Pen). Humayun invited him to come to 
India, and though then unable to accompany him, he followed him m 
956 to Kabul and entered his service. Under Akhar, he was a commander 
of four hundred but low as his mansib was, he had great influence at 
court. 

Abu'l-FazP' has also given a brief account of Jaswanth and Basawan . 
whose names very frequently occur on the miniatures of the Ra:m Namo. 
They apparently belonged to the old stock of Indian artists, already 
working here on indigenous lines of frescoes as the vNords of Abu’l-Fazl, 
quoted below. Indicate : — 

“ Daswanth is the son of a po/^’-bearer. He de\otcd his whole 
life to art, and from love of his profession used to draw and paint 


IliJ, 107; NafSuu’l-AUalhin quoted b> M SLafi n/c ; SKshid-i-Sadiq of 
NfitKammad Sadiq Mj. Bntish Nfusrum (&;et 1 «n 1016) 77 

Ow work of Mir S3>'yid Ali*» father with the note * Drawti h> Mir Musauvar ' it reprodueed 
in the Sur>ey of Pertian Art. PI 901 Abol Firl ha$ fi>e b\.\ P lett, 254) hit ruir*: 4i h!ir 
Mantiir which is not correct Mir Say>id <Mi nude a rotirait of hn fatf^r (m the Loowe. 
Parij) representing him as he was <i e »ny old) lo »ctompao> l)e Uiler's pe'ilior rei.tietlmE 
for permisiion to retire from lemcc on account ol old age. Min ili-r-s Indiennet do MLife do 
Loustc. Paris. 1929. pi. I«n Stchoukjpe. 2 11-2 
^ Badi>uni. 3310. 

Ain-i-Alhart, lOS 
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fiRiires even on the walls. One day. His Majesty saw him, discovered 
his talents and handed him over to the Khvvaja, In a short time, he 
surpassed other [)aintcrs. Unfortunately, he became mad and 
committed suicide. He has left many master-pieces ’* 

In back-proundint*, drawing of features, distribution of colours, 
portrait-painting and several other branches, Baswan excells so rnuch 
that some critics prefer him to Daswanth. 

The Royal copy of the Razm Nama contains more miniatures than any 
other illustrated work of Akbar’s period, with the exception of the 
Romance of Amir Hamza which v\as prepared m the very early years of 
Akbar*s reign Other illustrated copies of the Razm Nama were ordered 
by the courtiers of Akbar (some of them have been referred to here) 
but manv of them have not so far come to light It is certain that all 
these copies of the Razm Nama were prepared by a vast number of 
artists of Akbar’s period 

In view of the above account of the artists and the illustrated works 
prepared at Akbar's court by them it would be useful to give the names 
of the artists in alphabetical* ordcr^* and references to the works or 
copies in which their signed miniatures are found. 

Fortunately one Ms (App. B No. I) belonging to the Imperial 
Library of Akbar is preserved in the Polhi Khanu (Stale Library) 
of Jalporc Slate. Dr. Col. H. T. He.ndley has already published from 
this unique Ms. 148 miniatures out of 165 in addition to the last 
page of the colophon with many autographs and seals which is reproduced 
(Fig. I) here. He has also written a useful introduction to it dealing 
with the story of the epic as based on this Persian text. 

The colophon described below will help to explain the procedure of 
the royal library of Akbar especially because of the entries made by the 
persons in charge of the Library and the seals of other officials holding 
the portfolio of Libraries. Moreover, all these endorsements which 
range from Akbar’s period down to the period of Shah’ Alam A. H 
1118 (a. D. 1707), show that the Ms. had been in constant use at the 
courts of the Mughal monarchs 


See Nos 1 nnd H tn Appendix A 
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Though It IS not dated, yet the date, which can be inferred from the 
earliest autographs of librarians m-charge. is the 24th of the month of 
Ardi Bibisht, 40th regnal year of Alcbari e A H 1004 (a D 1595), which 
means that this royal cop\ was in existence before being taken in charge 
of by the librarian 

The calhgraphist has put his name in two converging lines 
thus— 


> iiji. j! 

completed under the management of ifunf (son of) Abu s Sarnad \»bo be ni; 
a disciple in four stag** of I ur is hrm n the D n i Ilahi — (Divine baitb) 

Muhammad Sharif, the organiser of this Ms was the son of 
Khwaja Abdu’s-Samad, who in his youth was trained under the eye of 
Khalifa-i-Ilahi (Akbar) He was a poet having the nom-it-plume 
Farsi He excelled m calligraphy and painting Further details 
regarding both Sharif and his father Abdu s*Samad are given below m 
the account of paintings. Sharif’s signature also appears on plates Cl 
and CV of the Razm Name of Jaipore as a collaborator with Bhura and 
Banwari Under Jahangir, he^ was raised to a higher status and 
received the title of Amiru'l-Umara, which also appears on one of his 
miniatures, namely a portrait of Jahangir The Seals read as 
follows . — 


‘ Muhibbi All, servant of King Akbar There were many persons 
of this name during Akbar’s period, but there was one Muhibbi 


^ AbuT Fail, Makatib, Lucknow, 1893, p 227 
Sh Abu 1 Fail bas explained ibese four st^es of purity of ibe Dirapics ibus Jaa (life), 
Ma) {wealth) Namus (dignity) and Dm (religiMi) He has dealt with this pumt m lie emsse of 
his commentary on the Adsb-uT Muridin of Shaikh Sharf ud>din Munyan KK. Eadcr Prof 
S A K SarfarSi kindly directed me to this reference and K B Prof Af Af SfaSirecled 
me to Bodyum 2 3<M 

Tabaqat 1 Akban 2512, Memoirs of Jahangir, 2145 
BM OR 1854. 929 
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Allah is Great : On the 1st of Khurdad, year 1st (of Jahangir's reign 
1014 A. H. A.D. 1593) Khwaja Daulat^’ gave it into the custody of 
Kh\vaja Ablr. 

VI. y'-' V y- .^1 r- -j-fi iHi 

sJlIwA^a* *— 4-^. 

Allah is Great; On 20th Sharwar Ilchi, year 7th (ad 1613), It is 
transferred from the custody of Muhammad Yusuf,^^ to that of 
HabibuIIah, 

VII (JV* '■^■**-* j( 

Allah is Great : On 19th Azar, year 8 (a.d. 1614) presented for perusal. 

VIII ^ Id ;5T sU II 

On the I Ith of the month of Azar (lUhi), year I5th (a.d. 1620) Mullah 
Salih” gave it into the custody of Mulla Luqman. 

IX. ^ '-v.s n 

On 21st Dai, year I7th (a.D. 1622) examined. 

X. xi, JJj 3 J.a.1 ^ j3 jsT f*' 

3rd Azar, year 1st (evidently of the reign of Shah ’Alam 11 18 A. H. 
1707 A.D.), 

Ba’afunii 2.100, texi; 2 97, 

BadsKah Nuna of MuUa Abdul Hamid Labor!, 1 543 
MaaUiIf'i'Robln!, 3 1660 
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The * Estimate ' or statement of cost of the manuscript noted below 
is entered at the bottom of the colophon, [This anus very kindly 
deciphered by Khan Bahadur ftof. M. Muhammad Shafi, Panjab 
Universitj, to whom we are very grateful.]. 


jJ\ d'f 

I'lO 5 'iO 


r.i • f- 

«<jj n 

(Jiji ijn 

A (d /j-’J /r 

If' 


rtfjj rro 

iiK- (r) 

ir 

'*!}} fC 

«<y rv 

j»T r" 

V na 


Translation. 

Allah is Great 
** Estimate ” 

Total Cost Rupees 4,024 
(o) Calligraphy by Inayat Ullah 

65 ? 

Rs. 325- 

Mn.itnLVA7_?U 


Miniature. 
165 pages. 
Rs, 3,602- 
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(fe) Paper ' Binding, maible, paper, etc. 

14 Quires? 

Rs.24- Rs.32- 

(c) Opening panel and page-margins Filings (Powder) 

Rs. 27 — European Silver 

13 tolas, 15 mashas 
Rs. 14 — 

(d) Deer Sldn 

165 pieces. 

The writer had the opportunity to come across two other manuscripts 
of the Razm Nama which belong to the reign of Akbar (Appendix B, 
Nos. 2 and 3). Perhaps they are copies of the same prepared for the 
nobles of Akbar s court in compliance with his command.^^ The first 
copy made by an illustrious calligraphist Mulla Pir Muhammad” son 
of Muhammad Hafiz, bears eighty-four full-page miniatures” and the 
other copy (discussed hereafter) is the one in the Baroda State Museum 

Akbar's great enthusiasm for the Mahabharata does not seem to have 
come to an end with the preparation of these manuscripts because 
immediately afterwards Tahir Muhammad ’Imadu’d Din Sabzwari^^ 
prepared an abridgement of this Persian version of the MahSbharata 
in 1011 A.H. (a.D. 1602) as mentioned in the introduction (Appendix B, 
Nos. 13, 4. p. 4, 25,41.64.66). It also contains a Table of contents for 
all the ISParvans. The description of the manuscript (Appendix B 
No. 35) of the Razm Nama as given by the Berlin Library includes the 
enumeration of the slokas in each parvan which more or less agrees 
with that noted in the work of Tahir Muhammad. The enumeration 
of slokas in the 18 parvans according to the two Persian versions of the 
Epic — original and abridged — side by side with that in the Sanskrit 
version, in the form of Appendix (B) 


Badayuni, op cit , 2.3I9-2I 
Am I'Akbari, 101 

Chagliatai, M. A , * Risala Intiklub,* Oiand Qalnu 

D tails ot tlw Ilfs of TaKir MuHaimmd are given in his own work Ris'Iahi’t Tahenn, 
BM OR 168, OR 1762. fol 183 b Add 8893 ; Atb'ni s-Sanadid of Sir Sayyjd Afmad Khan 

Insc No 3 On theTembof Amir Khusrauin wbichlhename of Tahir Muhajnmadis FTescnbed, 

Proceedings of the Ind an H story Congress Th rd Session, Qlculta, Dr Tara Chand s 
Presidential Address to the Mughal Penod Section, 914, 
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TaHIr Muhammad states in the introduction to his abridgment that 
he has described all these eighteen parvans along \nlh the Harivamsa 
Par\’an (or Khatima divided Into eighteen fasis — chapters and Khatima — 
epilogue). 

When we study the Mss. of the Razm Nama in various collections, 
we come across several differences and variations. Appendix C will 
help those who \vish to make a comparative study of the Persian 
version. Almost each Ms. varies from the other in some respects. 
From the dates of their transcription hardly four of these can claim 
to be of Alcbar’s period, Nos. 23 and 41 seem to be of Shah Jahan’s 
reign and the rest are almost of the 18th and 19th centuries. 

As mentioned above, the Imperial Library Ms. of the Razm 
Nama, is preseived at Jaipur. It contains 165 full-page miniatures. 
The ^vrlter could not get the opportunity to study the original 
Ms., therefore the present remarks are based on Hendley s edition of 
1834. Almost every miniature bears the names of tuo artists ^sho ha\c 
worked in collaboration (see Appendix C). They have tried to illustrate 
almost every prominent aspect of the epic. 

The second contemporary Ms. is dated 1014 A.H. (1605 A.dJ 
(App. C, No. 2). Some years back, \sc saw this Ms. in the 
custody of a dealer who very kindly allowed us to study the Ms. 
and gave photographs of some miniatures. They are gratefully 
reproduced here (Plates 1—9). Eighty-four of these miniatures are 
signed by the artists (as shown in App. A. 3). The face of every figure 
is drawn in profile which is characteristic. The figures however do 
not look defective from an artistic point of vnew (Plates I, 11, IV, VIII, 
IX). 

The third Ms. of a contemporaneous nature is in the Baroda State 
Museum. It is rather difficult to make sure whether the thirty- 
one miniatures^® in the Museum representing the scenes of the 
Mahabharata and framed as gallery pictures actually belong to the 
Persian text of the Razm Nama lying in the Museum. The only clues 
are the common Naskhi characters and their size. It seems that some 


Razm Nami from ALbar’* Hme* * Ind.an Art anJ Lettm ’ 12.2.9^2. 1933. Dr. Cel. 
Wiener save lorne iliuitrat cm out of them tut he couU fwt trice that 2 voU. of the actual 
Ml. vtere a!rta<jy lyms In the Museum a* no nfettnee ii lound m lua note. 
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dealer, >sIio had the complete copy sold out the miniatures in different 
lots to different customers. Fifteen of them are in the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay, out of \^hich 12 telong to Sir Akbar Hydari’s 
collection. Thirteen are with Maggs. Bros., London,^’ and six out of 
them have been reproduced in their catalogue. Similarly two are with 
Ed^\ard Gladstone, Ltd., London,^® and one in the Museum of Boston. 
The rest may be in some other collections which W’e do not know. 
Nearly every miniature is signed by a court artist of Akbar. The 
Naskhi style of writing and figures in the miniatures are distinct enough 
to differentiate it from the above two 

Some scattered miniatures of the Razm Nama are found in the 
art gallery of Lahore Central Museum and are perhaps of Jahangir’s 
period. Similarly some miniatures of a very high order are in the 
possession of Mr. Justice R B. Becket,^’ l.CS. They are also of 
Jahangir's period as they bear the date a. h. 1025 (a.d. 1616) and the 
signatures of the two artists, Abdulla and Fazl, as shown in the 
list of artists. It seems that some Mss. of the Razm Nama were 
either newly prepared in Jahangir’s reign or those which were already 
undertaken by the artists in Akbar’s reign were then completed. 
However, it must be admitted that Jahangir’s Memoirs do not refer to 
any work on the Razm Nama. 

Akbar s personal interest in the department of painting is teslified^^ 
by the miniatures of the Mahabharata and other works. The two 
Masters, Mu Sayyid Ali Tabriz! and Kh. Abdus Samad, were appointed 
to control this department which unfortunately did not retain the 
same efficiency afier Akbar’s death, because after him no such 
departmental collaboration is traceable in the work of the court-artist. 
This tradition of Mughal art was continued up to Shahjahan’s period 
only. Then came a decline 


Biblioteca Asiatics. No 452, 1924. item 252, pp 99-100 and six illustrations 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Persian and Indo-Penian Works of Ait, 1931, 14, items 

4344 

Islamic &Jture, Hyderalad Deccan, 1939, 500, Proceed.ngs of the Lahore Art 

Circle. 

Fide tupra Abut Fazit remarks in Ain-t-AU>an 
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The syslem of collaboration and division of work organized by Alcbar 
as gathered from a study of tha miniatures, is given below r- 

Sketching (which was generally done by the chief 
artist). 

Drawing the faces or painting of faces. 
vS Colouring. 

o-bU Taking likeness. 

Portrait painting or featuring. 

‘ Work ’ — a compendious term. 


Almost every picture bears two and occasionally three names of artists 
with the above assignments of work as joint-producers. A few instances 
are noted below 


1. uU* 

Sketch by Tulsi, work by Band! and featuiing by Madhu, the 
younger. [For a description of the same seeLawtence Binyon.)*^ 

Bishandas made the original sketch and Nana painted the faces.** 
n ^ sT-''" 

Tulsi made the outline and Tulsi, the younger, coloured the 
The first Tulsi here must be a difTerenl man from the ssrxsi s 
called Tulsi, the younger. 

4. Sometimes teacher and pupil used to coDabcrzle wii cthsr. 
One such study, signed by Bihzad and corrccled cy Hr 
Abdu’s-Samad,** is found. 

Liwrencc B mvn. The Court P<!af-n ef ^ fjw -w-^ r., 

by T. W. ArnoU, Lwlon, 1921, Plite DC TLs c: 

iMLar it sbov,-n insp>fctins tbe bujldny c* c-r z£ r r» — ^ 

** lixi, PUte IV. 

Rtim Nirv» Jfypo-e). Rit tx 
Dsnb Kims. BNL 0» i-1'5, -d. n 
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The list of artists wll further show that Akbar had engaged artists 
almost from all the chief cultural centres of India such as the Gujarati 
and Kashmiri centres among others The artists from Gujarat at 
Akbar s court had kept up their tradition of contributing something 
towards the art of painting As regards Kashmir, as it is ju X on the 
border of Central Asia it could easily assimilate the influence of its Persian 
neighbours and could produce great masters 

In some cases we find that artists having special qualifications for the 
work of embellishing and decorating the margins of the large size 
miniatures were appointed by Jahangir Such a study (App A No 24) 
is found signed by Hard and one Mulla Muhtjnmad Am n who was in 
the service of Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan for decorating margins 
while the original paintings were done by different artists 

Some new artists who came to Jahangir s court from Persia were 
honoured by him and given special titles for iheir eminence m the art 
of painting such as Naduu 1 Asar for Mansur and Nadir u Zaman for 
Abu i -Hasan titles which were not current in the days of Akbar 
These artists collaborated with the old artists of Akbar s court 
Therefore some artists of Jahangir and Shahajahans period are also 
included in the list (App A) Jahangir through these artists got special 
albums of miniatures prepared BisKendans one of the old painters 
of Akbar s reign who held a position of great honour at Jahangir s court 
was specially deputed by him to accompany Khan i Alam to Iran to have 
the portrait of Shah Abbas^® of Pet la Mansur evidently started his 
career under Akbar as one study of his in collaboration with the great 
master Basawan is found in Akbar Nama at the Victoria Albert Museum 
(App A No 1 5) and became a great artist under Jahangir who honoured 
him with the title of Nadiru 1 Asr 

The list of artists appended here shows us that some signatures from 
the illustrations of the Razm Nama are confusing Sometimes the 
dim nutives only by which these artists were better known 
sometimes only a part of their names and sometimes their titles (if they 


Maatti r I Fahim 3 1678 
Tuzu. Jahang n A1 gaih p 253 
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Hadany) are given. Sir R. Amold^^ has very ablystudicd this important 
question regarding ; — Kesu, Ram, Tara, Riza, Khem, Farrukh, Madu, 
Bhura, Shankar, Qabul etc. TTieyall appear in this list in their different 
forms. The following is cited here by way of illustration : — 

Kesu (Kalan), the elder . . 

Kesu (Khurd), the younger 
Kesu Das 
Kesu Gujarati 
Kesu Kahar — a palki-bearer 
Kesu (only) . . 

It is here a problem as to vshether they all refer to only one or many 
persons. 

Miskin,^® an artist, \sorking on the Razm Nama generally signs his 
pictures as Miskina. Sir T. Arnold understands from it that the 
termination a shows that he w'asa man of low status. I, ho\\evcr. think 
that in its form it is just like the nom-de-plume of a poet with the 
termination S. There are other artists such as Paras, Harl, Ja$^>‘anth, 
Mahesh etc. who sometimes sign as Pars!, Haria, Jasuantha, MaheshS. 

Mtf Saj-yid A/i Tabrarrs W^atwre is found on f«o pictures cf the 
Razm Nama (Appendix C, No. 2). One of them is reproduced here. 
But according to the account quoted above from the Nafasu’l-Mallhir,** 
he had taken leave for pilgrimage to Mecca betueen A.H. 972-979. 
But no contemporary authority testifies to such a pilgrimage. As 
miniatures bearing his signature appear on a Ms. which is dated 
A.H. 1014, his work on it must have begun earlier. 

The signature of Mirak** is found on one of the miniatures (App.A, 
No. 3). In the history of Persian miniature-painting one ‘hfiral:’ 
enjoys a great reputition. There were many artists known by this 
or diminutive in Persia but not many in India. Two of ere 
W'orthy of mention here. One was the teacher of the sr-st 
Bihzad, and the other was one of his pupils. In India w» hzrte hten 

The Libnry of A Q>«t<r Beitty • Otilccue of W w sr Tscaa 

Araoli Renstd *nd e<Ltcd by J V. S. ^iHjsicn. Lcrdcn. 1536 . 3 JZL 

w i:il 

** Viig ova, Fn. 

^ OiijhaUi. M. A. Bihstd, vti^e footnote. 


t AIl these arc 
shown in list 
No. 2. 
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able to trace one Miraka Musawwar, who was also a mystjc Like others 
he had added this name as an alias to his full name Muhammad Afzal 
(Muzahbib gilder of Samarquand) 

Bihzad s name^'* appears on one of the plates of Smith s History of 
Fine Arts of India which shows that the work is done by Bihzad and 
corrected by Khwaja Abdu s Samad The latter had two sons viz 
Khwaja Muhmad Sharif and Kh Bihzad As noted above it was 
under the supervision of Khwaja Shanf that Akbar s copy of the 
Ms of the Razm Nama was prepared and he also painted some of its 
miniatures The second Bihzad who was still young was apparently 
learning the art of painting from his father as is manifest from the 
work referred to here 

The signatures of the following artists sometimes appear with the 
express mention of their fathers or other relations who were also artists 
It shows that their art was hereditary 
Gowardhan the son of Bhawani Das 
Manohar the son of Basawan 
Nand the son of Ram Das 
All the son of Mukhlis 


G)Ioption of a Ms of tfie KasKful Malj| b n ibe Stale L bfaryof Hyderabad Deccan 
(Pers an Myit ctsm No 398) bean a Ions stalcmenl by hjm 

Sin,tK V A A H story of F ne Art n Ind a and Ceylon Oxford 191 1 p 4^3 Abdul 
Muijrad e Catalogue of tbe Arab c and Pers an Mss in tKe Or ental Publ c Library at Nalnpore 
Patna 1921 pp 40-8 Tbe Descr pi em of one vn que Ms of tbe Tanth- 
Khandan Tunuruyal wb ch ts llustrated at Akbar » court by b s court art sts It conta ns one 
plate No 39 by B bzad 

A Chester Beatty cp al XII? 

Tbe colophon of a Ms of tbe Gulstan of Sa d n tbe Royal As at c Soc etj 
No 258 bears a m n ature n wb cb one art st s portray ng portra t of one savant s tt ng before 
b m as a model The p ece of paper in the hand of tbe art st bears 

work of Manohar son of Baswan and the learned man who a s tt ng n f ont of b m also bolds 
a paper on wb ch t s written 

Portra t of Husa n Zamn Raqu Th a Ms la call graphed by Muhammad Husa n 
al Kasbm r dur ng tbe year 990 al tbe oly ol Fatbpur 

5^ Akbar Nama Victor a Albert Museum No 64 
58 Tar kb Dmunyab vtde fn plaie 51 
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The love of learning among the priestly class of Indians their dress and 
their mode of delivering and listening to sermons is obvious from tbe 
first and second plates These people live like hermits in their huts 
in jungles Reverence for religious teachers is shown by giving them 
higher seats than to their disciples 

Men and women wear their finest dresses on the occasion of marriage 
ceremonies and court-functions, and wear ornaments studded with 
jewels and pearls to keep up the traditions and dignity of their families 
Every figure in PI III which depicts a svayamvara ceremony going on 
inside the enclosure is found wearing a necklace and a fine dress 
Following the Mughal court etiquette they use patka and kamarband 
or girdle Processions which form a common feature of all ceremonies 
and preparations for which are shown as going on outside the enclosure 
include elephants and horses gorgeously decorated with ornaments and 
Kai nesses with their bridles held by their attendants m their own 
respective colours The trumpeters who are in the forefront of the 
procession to proclaim victory or royal rejoicings are shown on the top 
of the miniature The processions terminate with some sort of feast 
or refre bments (which is described elsewhere from Plate 8& of the Jaipore 
Razm Nama) 

In Plate V we see the use of a palki for carrying the bride a practice 
of Mughal times, probably adopted by the Hindus during Akbar s 
time 


As regards the pastimes of the princely class of people the artist has 
shown them playing at Dice in palaces the losers being indicated 
below 


The battle is illustrated by Plates VI VII IX Horses elephants 
babalis and Raihs or cbariols appear as the chief means of war transport 
The chariots have four wheels and the Bahalis only two At the time of 
the fight only the warrior and his driver occupy the Rath with a view 
(it seems) to avoid disturbance in the course of the action The rank of 
the warriors is seen from their respective standards in battle array 


As regards arms the arrows and bows were the chief weapons of those 
days when the enemy was fought at a distance The finest specimens 
of arrows are shown in Plate 111, by the side of Arjuna during the 
Svayamvara Princes were specially trained in archery Many other 
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Tht MinialUTCs of the Razm Namafrom the point of view of /Ir/.— Unlike 
Western art, the oriental art of painting bears only two dimensions, and 
therefore raises many problems : such as the faithful expression of the 
artists’ imagination on the surface of the paper ; the depicting of the many 
sides of his imagination on one miniature as an independent chapter or 
section of the work undertaken ; and the dominant presentation of 
central theme. In spite of these limitations we find that every picture of 
the Razm Nama is like a chapter of the Mahabharata, as far as the central 
idea is concerned. It is often alleged that Oriental artists, particularly 
those of India, are incapable of keeping in view the principles of 
perspective and this mars the real value of the picture from an artistic 
point of view. Bu*’ when we carefully study the miniatures of the 
Razm Nama, we find them quite up to the standard, although they may 
not appeal to modern artists The artist covers as many aspects of one 
theme in one picture as he can visualise in his imagination. For instance, 
plate 88 in which " Yudhish.hira, Krishna and Pandavas hold a great feast 
at Hastinapur before the horse Is set at liberty ", is the joint work of 
Daswanth and Bhura. It was natural for the artists to keep in view the 
Mughal palaces and their celebrations of such royal banquets. The 
artists first give the outside wall of the palace with a gate through which 
the guests have to enter. After it the interior of the palace begins 
where the guests assemble and the adjoining left-end of the palace is 
reserved for the cooks who are seriously busy in preparing the dislies. 
Just beyond it, table-covers are arranged whereon guests are dining in 
rows, just as the Musalmans do. The upper apartment on the left side 
of the palace aie full of women having their separate dining arrangement. 
It is interesting to note here that guests of the two sexes are being served 
separately by waiters of the appropriate sex. There is the grandeur of 
the palace with all its architectural beauty. It will be obvious thus that 
the artists have covered many asoects in one miniature successfully 
from the perspective point of view. The same can he seen m 
the miniatures reproduced here. In Europe only of late one 
variety of perspective named *' Isometric Projection " covers many 
aspects of the objects to be draivn. The features of the faces and the 
expressions of our figures also are worthy of study. 

Prototypes of these Miniatures. — A casual glance at the miniatures of 
the Razm Nama may lead to the idea that they belong 
to some Illustrated edition of the Shahnama of Firdousl but a little 
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observalion reveals that they belong to some Indian epic. Here we 
reproduce only two miniatures, one from the Razm Nama (Plate Villa) 
and the other from the Memoirs of Babur at the Bodleian, Oxford 
(Fig. 2). The latter represents the rejoicings at the birth of Humayun 
and is drawn by some Persian artist and the former depicts the scene 
of the Mahabharata in which Bhikam (Bhisma) is shown at the court and 
Gandhari, the mother of Duryodhana is addressing him. It is signed 
by Mir Sayyid Ali Tabrazi. If both these miniatures are studied side 
by side, they appear to be either the work of one artist or the Indian 
artist has followed the former, as far as the sketching and planning of 
the theme are concerned. The Indian artist has mo t successfully put 
on Indian attires on his figures and the influence of Mughal court-life 
and atmosphere is obvious. In some cases the architectural details of 
the building look so realistic as to reproduce the atmosphere of some 
Mughal monument. 

The followng were the symbols on the banner of some of the great 
chiefs^. 


Bhima 

— A Standard wtK a lion on the top. 

Arfuna 

— A Standard mth an ape, the Hanuman. 

Duryodhana 

— An elephant. 

Kama 

- 

Kripa 

— A bull. 

Vrishasena 

— A peacock. 

Madra 

— Sila. 

Jarasandha 

— A bear. 

Somadatta 

— The moon. 

Pradyumna 

— A Crab. 


Finally, we find that the Persian version of the Mahabh5rala. prepared 
at the instance of Akbar enabled the masses to study this epic as a book 
of general interest. Later on other scholars tried to conveit it into 
elegant prose or verse. One of them Hajji Rabi Anjab's is worthy 
of mention.®^ He was a native of Spain and came to India through Iran 


^ Hfndley. Introduction to the Raim Nama 
" BM. Egerton, 1036, p. 711 
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after Slaying there for about thirty years, and made a metrical translation 
of the eighteen parvas of the Mahabharata. 

Apart from it, this Persian version of the Mahabharata has been used 
as a source of history by historians for their accounts of ancient India, 
especially by those who could not utilise the original Sanskrit sources. 
Among these, Muhammad Qasim Firishta comes first who says in the 
introduction to his history^^ that he used the Persian translation of the 
Mahabharata made by Akbar’s command, as his source for an account 
of the Hindus and of ancient India. Similarly Sujan Rai did the same 
in his Khulasaiul-Taioankh.^^ Thus, Akbsr’s interest of Hindu 
classics gave a great impetus to the study of pure Hindu culture, through 
the medium of these Persian versions 


(BomW Vol I. P 6, Bng 3 *« U«a , Vot I, LIU LIV. 

Ed by 7jSu Hsun, Delh», 1911^ p 4 
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1 1 Babur Nama, Albert Museum (SK ) London 

12 Darab Nama, Ms B M or 4615 

13 Khamsa-i-Nizamt, Dyon Perrings Collection, Pans 

14 Bahanstan (Jami), Ms, Bodleian Library, Oxford Elliot, 254 

15 Akbar Nama (only Miniatures), Victoria Albert Museum (SK ) 

London 

16 i4^iar TVaniQ, A Chester Beattys Collection, London 

17 Shah Nama. Ms B M Add 5600 

18 AyyaT’i‘Danish, Ms A Chester Beattys Collection London 

19 Yogavasista, Nls A Chester Beatty s Collection, London 

20 Ajaihu I Makhluqat, Ms A Chester Beatty s Collection, London 

21 Diwan-t’Hafiz, Ms Ram Pur, State Library 

22 Anwar-i-SuhaiU, Ms B M Add 18579 

23 Indian Drawings tn the Vtclorta and Albert Museums (SK ), L«ondon. 

by C Stanley CURK, 1922 

24 Shah Jahans Album A Chester Beatty’s Collection, London 

25 Miscellaneous 

Scattered miniatures found in the following collections with 
signatures of artists are arranged as below — 

A J India Office Library, Johnson Collection which contains 67books 

B Bodleian Library, Oxford 

C Marteau et Vaver, Miniature Persanes, Pans 

D Chose, Ajit, Collection, Calcutta. Islamic Culture Hyderabad 

1 934, pp 

E Bhagavata-Purana (B O R I ) Code P K An Illustrated Ms 
copied in AD 1648 New Indian Antiquary, July, 1938 

F Shah Nama Windsor Castle referred to By Sir Arnold 
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G The Yas\idah, (Hindi Monthly) July 1928 

H Miniature Painting and Painters of Persian India and Turkey 
by F R Marlin London 1912 

I The Collection of Bahadar Singh Singhi, Calcutta 

The Artists marked thus * arc also mentioned in the following 
texts • — 

(a) Am i-Akbari, V l.p 108, (Tr Bl) 

(i) Maathir i Rahimi, v in pp 1681-88 

(c) Memoirs of Jahangir CTr hy Bev & Rogers) v 1, 248 


Name Name 


*AMul Hamid 


Bandi KaUn 

IS 

Abdul Kanm 

24 

BanWi Kalan 

15 

Abdullah 

6 10 

Banwali Khurd 

15 

Abdul Salim 

13 22 

Banwart 

2 3 10 17 

Abdui Samad Say>'id 


Bamaan Kalan 

18. 

Abid Nadini t Zaman 

C pi 229 

Bama'an Khurd 

4 16 

Muhhadi 


Ba<vr 

4 

*Abu ] Kaian 

22 24 

'Basaiaan 

1 2 3 8 15 

Ahmad 

16 

Bh«(P.korPfc.l) 

4 16 24 

Ahmad Kashm ri 

4 

Bhagrwan 

2 8 10 12 

Alam 

23 


20 

All S Muhhl I 

6 

Bhag'tati 

17 

Amiru 1 Umara 

B Douce Of 
al 

Bhsweni 

Bhaiaani Kalan 

4 ID 15 

Anand 

18 

Bhim Gujarati 

10 13 

Aiunt 

8 16 18 23 

Bhim Jeo Gujarati 

6.18 

Amtn Chand 

24 

Bbo| Raj 

A } 18 

Ams 

2 

Bhupal Singh 

B Douce 3 

Anil Chela 

2 

Bhur 

8 19 

Anup 


Bhura 

8 

Anup CKatar 

A j 13 64 

Bhunh 

2 8 10 12 

Anup Chatar Sinjh 


Bidiitr 

24 

*Aqa Riza 

22 

Bihud 

8 12 

Aqa Sahibu z Zaman 

23 

BiUHabshi 

5 

Asi 

8 15 IS 

*Bishendas 

11 19 

Babu 

2 

Bol Chand 

A j 2? 

BabQ Naqqash 

16 

Bola 

17 

Elbe Uited 

14 

Bulaqi 

4 

Baban 

4 5 

Bubqis Ghul^^m Al> 

5 

Balchand 

14 23 24 

Qilnd Muhammad 

\ , 23 

Band 

MO-u Bh'l (P-2A(t 

15 

QiaUrUiu) 

2.12 
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QutttrCK*t 

Qiitir 
Oi tf« 

Q) Umun el oi Kt!>«n Dj* 
OilifMnj 

D I CKin<l 
DsuUt 

Diuldti DdSd 
Ddulat K*1 n 
DfoCDcr) 

Dfoji (D«»i ) 

Dc'tUi 
E7et]i Gu>drat 
DKant^i 

DlanQ 

DKmun 
DKarem dS« 

Dlurim Dal Tur^a 
Dur^i}) \J^> — 

Faq ruHa} 

FamsVh 

Fanvlh Bte 
FamiWt Orela 

•FamUi Kalan (Qalmln) 

FarrulJi Kh rJ 

FanuUj Nam 

Fath Chond 

Fattu 

Fail 

Fjroaa Sumbal 
Ca) n Chiind 
ChuUm 
ChulJm \1 
Ghulam Rill 
Chulam IlhUf 
Got nO 
Gob nd Ra 
Cobinil* ) Skinlar 
Colir^'?! gt 
Govar^.g 
G«liH Ptm U Ififl 


\PPFNDIX 




B Doiioe or 

Cur Da< 

22 

C4 

lU Jrr Kaihmiii 

8 

15 

H*ni 

4 

IS 

IBiitCI uUtn lUun 

B Ouaby 17! 

15 \ 1 59 

Itan 

15 

15 

Ilani 

22 

A t 59 

MUfi Bant 

12 19 

1 2 6 

II»( 

24 

13 IB 

IB.an 

D Oitsle> 

6 


AiLITO 

25 

IBitiim 

24 

6 

Ibtli ma ^al >1 

5 


Huntiai 

24 

24 

l(>tu n 

4 8.15 22 

fi II 

Hum n \aooatl 

ID 

10 16 IB 

lljaa n Lil tl 


4 8 10 12 

*Ilri him 

18 20 

18 

Ibr him Kahai 

5 10 12 15 

8 

(brah m KaiKmiii 

12. 

B \l 1) 15 

Ibrahim li»hr>r 

12 

16 

IlMat 

14 15 

18 

Im 8 

10 

U 12 15 

Im mQ*! 

18 

B OirtWy 

In))ai 

16. 19 

VW 170 

Inayal KKanaiad 

If 

3 8 to 12 

Itayatullah SaY>>(i 


15 16 

lohol 

2.12 

15 

ItKtr 1 

15 

2 10 12 13 

*Jiran 

2.8 10 15 

9 

Ji»an NalK 

8.10 15 18 

12 

JaBj'in 

2 3 4 8 

16 

JagJiH-an kaUn 

9 

A , II 22 

Jam 

15 

4 5 

JaUQuIi 

24 

6 

Jamshcd 

4 5 7 

4 

Jilt intha 

2 

9 A 1 22 

Jhar Mat 

\ j 2? 

B 173 

Kali OirU 

18 

2 3 

Kal 1 Bahiul 

B Laniw 
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9 

Kilu Labor 

P 

5 10 

Ka]>in Dj> (Qvilarbhu}) 


A,2> 

Kamil 

8 

9 

Kara Ii Chfla 


A j 51 4-> 

Kam 1 Kaahm n 

9 

9 18 

kanha L«J If 

2 3 8. 12. 15 

A t 24 


20 21 
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Name 


Kank (Gang) 

8 

Kank S ngh i_3^ 

13 

Karom Qumd 

12 

Ka im Dad 

18 

Kashmir Ddss La^ 

16 

Kashmiri (2) 

8 

‘K«u 

2 V} 1> 

kcsuDas 

2 

Kku Gujarati 

18 

Kesu Kahar 

9 13 

Kesu KaUn 

9 12 15 

Kc u Khurd 

2 9 15 18 
20 

Khan 1 Dai ran (Khanrawnn) 

9 

Khem 

9 14 18 

Khem Khurd 

18 

Kheman 

4 

Kheman Sangtrash 

8 15 

Khemkar 

8 

“Khem Karan 

2 3 10 

P 16 

Khem Karan Sangtrash 

15 

Kh zr 

14 

Khizr s N az 

5 

Khumin Sangtrash 

9 

Khusrau Quli 

10 

“Khsi-aja Abdus Samad 

1 14 

Kulu Lahon 

12 

Lab 

2 

Lachhtnan 

G 

LachKman Singh 

A J 1 

•u*l 

2 8 14 15 

La^l Chand 

24 

Lain 

2 

Lek Raj (LekhRaj) 

9 

Lohanka 

8 

“Madho 

3 8 15 17 
22 

MadhoCujarlti 

4 14 

Madho Kalan 

2 9 12 15 
IS. 

Madho Khurd 

2.9 12 15 

hlahara) Kalan 

9 

“Mahrth 

2.10 12 20 

Mahcska 0) 

2 

Mah-sh (s ) Nara>an 

2 


Name 


Mall Mulumnud 15 

Makar 4 16 

MllcTB 10 

Ntn 2 

Man3h(Manh) 8 

^‘Un^ 2 

MasOd A J 22 

Vfehr Qiand 9 

Msnohar 6 10 13 15 

16 

’Mansur (Nairn I *Asr) 15 23 

Mamtsr Naqqash 10 

Mathra (Muthra) 9 12 

MatoKra(Malfiora)l^y*l*A^ 6 
Ateto Das C 

“Mian Nad m 

Miak 3 

MirHasan 10 

M(c Hashtm 24 

Mir Muhammad 9 A J 9 5 

•MirSayyd AI.Tabrti 13 

M r Tahairtnir Khan 1 7 

MirTaqi (Naq 16 

M rza Ghulam 22 

•Mubn (Maskin) 2 8 12 15 

M siona 2 6 

Mislon Muhamraid A J 21 56 

Modi Dated A-j 18 

Mohan 22 

Mohan (s } Shankar 9 

Mohan S n^h 

Muhammad Ab d 9 

Muhammad Aful 
Miiammad AsKiq 
Muhammad Faq rullah Khan 
Muhammad Kaahiiun 8 

Muhammad Mur*d 9 

Muhammad Nad r 9 

Muhammad Riu 
Muhammad ShariC 
Muhammad YliuI 

“Mukand 2 8. 13-16 

MulbiriBchtf r 

Mttlhh* 2,8.10 12. 

14 15 

6 


Mulhhs All 
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Mul Qund 

.. /VJ.2I. 

•Rim 

•• 2.9, 

Mu!ti Stvth Muhjmmtc! 

.. 8 

Rim Dal 

•• 2.8. 10. 11. 

Muni 

.. 2.15.18.20. 

Rim Sthii 

•• 9j/\.J.1, 

Munir P) 

..2. 

Rio Cobind Singh 

9.A.J.I. 

‘MutWvi 


Riziultih 

• . B. OoiKe or 

NaJir BaUnd Iijlul 

.. 9. 


a3. 

Nadir Klian 

.. A.J.SS. 

SjJiq 

.. 5. 

N>dir MuhamnuJ 

.. 9. 

SihlfaOSnu 

•• 25. 

N*difu*i'Zitn»ii 

. . B Doiice Or 

Siliu 

8. 


l;A.J.67. 

Sun Das 

•• 14. 

Nalnon 

.. 9. 

Salman 


Ntrru 

.. 18. 

Salim QuIi 

. 22. 

Narrun 

.. 8. 

Salivihana 

.. 3. 

Nona (NinK*) 


Sunind 

. 9. 

Ntnd 

. 16 

Sank (Sang or Sing),.>^>^ 

.. 8 

Nand Gwoliari 

. 8.10. IJ 

SankjirS Suriiv Cugiriti 

. 4. 

Ntnd S. Rim On 

.. 14. 

Son lain 

• • 2 

Nindi S. Rim D«t 

.. 15. 

Sanlu 

8. 

Ninhi 

. 8. 12. 15. 

•Ssn»ili 

•• 2. 10. 12. 13. 

Nanwi 

.. 2. 


15. 16. 18. 

NiqqSili 

.. 8. 

Suian 

.. 10.12. 

Nirijin 

.. 2.4.8,10.12. 

Sirv-an 

.. 8. 


15. 

StHin yVflm*' 

.. 15. 

Nir Sinxh 

.. 13.15.16. 

Shih Muhammad (.Ntulla Shah 

Nini 

.. 23. 

NUde). 


Odir SingK 

.. A.i.42. 

Shaikh Saoinllah 

.. b. 

Pinmiiv 

.. 2. 

Shim(Shi>im) 

.. 10.18. 

Piremilv Cuiam! 

.. 8. 15. 

Shim Du 

. A.J.67. 

Parts 

.. 2-5.8.10.12. 

Shinlir 

. 2. 15. 16. la 


15, 16. 

Shankar Cu|ir>ti 

. 10. 12. 18. 

Paris KiKar 

.. 12. 

Shiril 

. 2. 

Pam 

.. 2. 

%eru S. Nihlr 

. 5. 

Pidiratfi (PadiritM 

fO. W. f«. 

Shihibu^ Dm (Sahibdin) 

. £L 


22,23. 

Shimil 

. 17. 

Pi'r MuKamrtud 

,. A.J.58. 

^iv Das 

. 10, 12. 14. 17. 

Qabl) 

.. 4. 

ShivDti Nami 

14. 

Qabul Ahmad 

.. 15. 

Shiv Ri) Cujartti 

. IS. 

Qabul Chela 

.. 15. 

Si'mah Khan 

. 9. 

Qisim 

.. 17. 

Slngha (Shinki) 

. 7, 

Rihniln Qull 

.. 22. 

SIul Dll 


Rai Anup Chatar 

.. A.J.21. 

Sukh Jlwan 

2. 

Ril Chitarmin 

.. A. J. 24, 50. 

Suleyman Kalan 

14, 


20, 

Sur(Sura) 

9. 

Rai Fitli Chind 

.. A.J.7. 

SurDas 

15, 16. 18. 

Rii Jhit Ml) 

.. A.J.22. 

SurDu 5. Iihar 

7.10. 

Rii Utim Chind 

. A.J.2I. 

Sur Gutanti 

9.10. 

Raja Minohar Singh 

. A. J.4. 

Suraj 

8. 
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Surjin 

2,4.8.18. 

Thalar Rao Singk^l 

Surj'iv Gujarati 

. 8.18 

Thlrpi CTirpal) 

SurSing 

.. 16 

Tiriyy* 

Taluk 

.. 10.12 

Tula, 

Taqi (Nqf 

. 16 


Tara 

.. 2 

TuUt Kalan 

TaraQ^and 

.. 12 

Tulaj KKurd 

Tara Kalan 

.. 15 

UtamOund 

Tek Qiand 

..A J.l 

Ya^qub Karkmiri 


..A J.l. 

.. 2. 10 18. 

.. !0. 12. 18. 19. 
2. 8. 12, 15. 
19 . 

.. 9. 12.15 
.. 10.15 
.. A J.25.23. 

. 11 . 
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APPENDIX D 

Lut of Boob translated into Pertiaa from Samknt at Akbai’s Court. 

i AtWbed by BadayOnl and others 

1 Bha^vadGta by Fam and other AmtAkion 103-5 

3 Guigadhar by Abul Fail (lb) 

4 Hurramja by MauUna Sheri (In) 

5 Jog Bashishta translated m AJH 1002 11598 A D ] by one Maulana Faran uli a nat ve of 
Firan ul near Kabul It was illustrated by court Art sts of ALbar Th s ongnal Ms wlh 
illustrat ons is with Mr A C. Beatty 

6 Katha Sant Sagara BadayunI I [ 401 2 

7 lushen Joshi by Abu 1 Fad op cit 

8. Llavati by Fauu AA op cit 103 5 

9 Alahabharata described above 

10 Mahesh Mohaiund by Abu 1 Fazl AA oP 103*5 

H Nil Daman by Faizi Ihd 

12 Sfflghaaana BattiH by Badayuni KCTran’IlOO and it was called A/amo i /fAird<4/e5 

13 RamayanabyBadayuniandothers lICrrans)378 

CoL H B Hanna claimed to possess Albart copy of the Rama}ana with 129 full page 
ilWratasni s gned by the artists Catalogue of Irdo Persian P ctures and Mss collected by 
Col H.B Hanna 27 London 1 890 cited by Mr Wilkinson in h s the Library of Chester Beatty 
• Catalogue XXVII 

MuUa Mas h of Pan pat had made a poet cal version of the Ramayat'a dunng Jahangir s re gn 
P'oevdingt ej the Ind an H story Cangrw Calcutta 1939 914 1662 Pres dential Address of 
Dr Tara Chand to the Mughal Sect on 

H Tajalc on Astronomy by Muhammad Khan of Gujarat Am 105-5 

1^ f real se of Elephants by Muila Sheri Darbor Aklrori 5th ed Lahore 1W9 770 


*40-1 BkY 62-26 
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